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PREFACE. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  following  article  I  searched  in 
vain  for  any  popular  yet  reasonably  complete  review  of  the 
origin  and  history  of  Gilds  ;  but  found  none.  I  hope  I  may 
have  succeeded  in  supplying  a  defect ;  and  in  this  hope  I 
have  had  a  small  issue  by  way  of  reprint  thrown  off  for  the 
use  of  friends  who  may  be  interested  in  these  most  remark- 
able associations — so  interwoven  with  our  social  and  industrial 


progress. 
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THEIR 


ORIGIN,    CONSTITUTION,    OBJECTS, 
AND  LATER  HISTORY. 


Gilds  have  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  history  of  our  civilization,  and 
probably  in  that  of  the  world  generally.  They  have  fostered  our  arts  and  sciences  : 
developed  and  extended  our  commerce  ;  and  in  many  cases  cherished  and  preserved  our 
liberties.  Further,  they  have  in  various  respects  moulded  our  national  character  and 
institutions.  But  what  is  still  more  to  our  present  purpose — and  alone  demands  and 
justifies  the  following  detailed  investigation — is  that  they  have  especially  initiated  and 
nurtured  that  piinciple  of  association  for  the  common  protection  in  wealth  and  in 
adversity,  which,  while  it  is  claimed  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  has,  in  truth, 
a  far  more  remote  antiquity.  It  is  to  be  traced  through  the  Oriental  races,  back  to  the 
ancient  Hindoos  ;  and  in  fact  seems  coeval  with  commerce  and  civilization.  It  may  be 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  elevated  this  principle  to  a  higher  stand-point  than  any 
before  them  ;  its  most  noble  outcome  being  that  of  Life  Ins.  The  Gilds  were  in  truth 
the  Ins.  Asso.  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  prob,  the  only  ones  which  were  required  or  could 
have  existed  in  that  state  of  society. 

Definition. — It  may  be  useful  at  this  point  to  speak  of  the  definition  of  the  term. 

Bishop  Gillis,  in  his  Treatise  pub.  in  Edinburgh  in  1843,  says  (Appendix,  p.  iii)  : 

As  to  the  word  Gild,  it  is  one  of  Saxon  origin,  and  is  derived  from  Geldan  or  Gildan,  which  means 
"to  pay":  because  the  members  of  Sos.  so  called,  whether  united  together  for  civil  or  religious 
purposes,  were  "  Gildare"  that  is,  to  pay  something  towards  the  support  of  the  brotherhood  to  which 
they  belonged.  This  will  also  account  for  a  preference  being  here  given  to  what  seems  to  have 
been  the  more  ancient  way  of  writing  the  word  Gild,  over  the  more  recent  one  of  Guild,  as  in 
Guildhall,  or  Dean  of  Guild. 

Dr.  Lujo  Brentano  (Essay  on  the  Hist,  and  Development  of  Gilds,  1870)  says  :  "It  is 
a  mistake  to  connect  the  word  with  the  German  geld,  payment.  The  real  derivation  is  to 
be  found  in  Welsh  givyl,  Breton  goel,  gouil,  a  feast  or  holiday."  He  also,  in  support, 
quotes  the  Dutch  word  guide,  a  feast ;   also  a  gild  or  corporation. 

We  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  word  has  had  a  more  simple  significance,  viz.  a  body 
of  men  associated  together,  under  oath,  for  a  common  purpose. 

Origin. — A  learned  American  writer  [W.  S.  L.,  in  the  Baltimore  Underwriter]  has 
worked  up  into  a  pleasing  chain  of  probability  the  various  scattered  links  of  history  which 
he  had  discovered  in  the  course  of  an  extended  investigation  into  the  origin  of  the 
principles  of  association.  He  commences  with  the  Essenians,  who  were  only  a  religious 
sect  of  the  Jews,  but  they  were  organized  in  communistic  societies,  the  individual 
members  of  which  were  provided  with  all  the  necessities  of  life.  The  arrangements  made 
in  the  synagogues  of  the  Israelites  in  Alexandria  (160-143  B.C.),  where  the  Jews  were 
distributed  by  trades,  show  that  societies  similar  to  trade-gilds  were  in  existence  at  that 
time  among   the  old  Jewish  nation.     (Graetz's  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  vol.  iii.  p.  34.)     In 
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Athens  the  Solonic  Law  recommended  the  organization  of  trade-societies  as  promoting 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  community  ;  and  in  Sparta  the  membership  in  these  societies 
seems  to  have  been  hereditary.  In  Rome  such  societies  must  have  been  of  a  very  early 
date.  It  is  said  that  Nunia  Pompilius,  King  of  the  Romans,  from  714  to  652  B.C., 
united  the  musicians,  carpenters,  coppersmiths,  dyers,  jewellers,  shoemakers,  potters, 
and  tanners  into  societies  ;  and  under  the  Cajsars  the  shipmasters  transporting  the  corn 
from  the  provinces  to  the  capital,  and  the  bakers  with  whom  the  Government  contracted 
for  the  distribution  of  bread  among  the  populace,  organized  influential  societies  vested 
with  powerful  privileges.  "It  is  true  (he  continues)  that  the  information  we  have  about 
these  old  societies  of  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans  is  very  meagre,  and  of  an  inferential 
character,  but  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  they  had  essentially  in  view  the  same 
objects  which  gave  birth  and  life  to  the  trade-gilds  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  successors  to 
the  old  gilds." 

There  are  (he  further  says)  authors  of  high  authority  who  trace  the  origin  of  these  old 
Teutonic  societies  to  the  collegia  opificum  of  the  Romans,  which  were  no  mere  formalities, 
and  were  linked  together  by  moral  and  religious  bonds.  They  had  their  own  sacra 
which  constituted  the  real  and  deep-seated  connective  link  which  is  analogous  {mutatis 
mutandis)  to  the  saints  of  the  Christian  gilds.  If  there  is  lack  of  documentary  evidence, 
the  presumption  is  sufficiently  admissible  that  the  gilds  were  not  the  first  representatives 
of  the  idea  of  association  forming  a  part  of  the  principle  of  insurance,  and  that  the 
cmestion  "how  to  help  the  few  by  the  co-operation  of  the  many"  was  a  problem  not 
unknown  to  the  civilized  nations  of  the  classic  period  of  history. — See  our  Chronological 
Review — Roman  Period. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Wilda,  in  his  Das  Gildenwesen  im  Mittelater  Eine  gekrbnte  Preisschrifl 
(Halle,  1 83 1,  c.  1,  s.  1),  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  origin  of  Gilds  is  to  be  traced 
in,  and  was  in  fact  derived  from,  the  sacrificial  feasts  of  the  ancient  Teutonic  nations. 
And  Lappenberg  {Hist.  0/ England  tender  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings  [Thorpe's  translation], 
vol.  ii.  p.  350)  and  Thorpe  (Diplomalarium  Anglicum,  preface,  p.  xvi)  incline  to  the 
same  view.  But  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  was  emphatic  "that  none  of  our  Gilds  were  ever 
founded  on  such  a  basis"  {Gilds,  preface,  p.  xvi,  note).  So,  again,  he  contended  that  there 
was  no  analogy  between  the  old  Sabine  curies  and  our  English  Gilds. 

Dr.  Lujo  Brentano  claims  that  England  is  the  birthplace  of  Gilds  properly  so  called, 
and  proceeds  to  account  for  their  origin  as  follows  : 

....  The  family  appears  as  the  first  Gild,  or  at  least  as  an  archetype  of  the  Gilds.  Originally, 
its  providing  care  satisfies  all  existing  wants  ;  and  for  other  Sos.  there  is  therefore  no  room.  As  soon 
however  as  wants  arise  which  the  family  can  no  longer  satisfy — whether  on  account  of  their  peculiar 
nature,  or  in  consequence  of  their  increase,  or  because  its  own  activity  grows  feeble — closer  artificial 
alliances  immediately  spring  forth  to  provide  for  them,  in  so  far  as  the  State  does  not  do  it.  Infinitely 
varied  as  are  the  wants  which  call  them  forth,  so  are  naturally  the  objects  of  these  alliances.  Yet 
the  basis  on  which  they  all  rest  is  the  same :  all  are  unions  between  man  and  man,  not  mere  associa- 
tions of  capital  like  our  modern  Sos.  and  Cos.  The  cement  which  holds  their  members  together  is 
the  feeling  of  solidarity,  the  esteem  for  each  other  as  men,  the  honour  and  virtue  of  the  associates, 
and  the  faith  in  them — not  an  arithmetical  rule  of  probabilities,  indifferent  to  all  good  and  bad 
personal  qualities.  The  support  which  the  community  affords  a  member  is  adjusted  according  to  his 
wants — not  according  to  his  money-stake,  or  to  a  jealous  debtor  and  creditor  account ;  and  in  like 
manner,  the  contributions  of  the  members  vary  according  to  the  wants  of  the  So.,  and  it  therefore 
never  incurs  the  danger  of  bankruptcy,  for  it  possesses  an  inexhaustible  reserve  fund  in  the  infinitely 
elastic  productive  powers  of  its  members.  In  short,  whatever  and  however  diverse  may  be  their  aims, 
the  Gilds  take  over  from  the  family  the  spirit  which  held  it  together  and  guided  it :  they  are  its  faithful 
image,  though  only  for  special  and  definite  objects. 

The  first  Sos.  formed  on  these  principles  were  the  sacrificial  unions,  from  which,  later  on,  the 
Religious  Gilds  were  developed  for  association  in  prayer  and  good  works.  Then,  as  soon  as  the 
family  could  no  longer  satisfy  the  need  for  legal  protection,  unions  of  artificial-family  members  were 
formed  for  this  purpose,  as  the  State  was  not  able  to  afford  the  needful  help  in  this  respect  [Frith- 
Gilds].  These  Gilds  however  had  their  origin  in  direct  imitation  of  the  family.  Most  certainly,  none 
were  developed  from  an  earlier  religious  union  :  as  little  as  were  the  Roman  collegia  opificum  from 
the  Roman  sacrificial  Sos.,  or  the  Craft-Gilds  from  the  Gild-Merchants,  or  any  Trade-Unions  from  a 
Craft-Gild. 

Mr.  Toulmin  Smith,  in  his  Traditions  of  the  Old  Crown  House  (Birmingham,  1863,  p. 
28),  speaks  authoritatively  on  the  antiquity  of  English  Gilds  as  follows  : 

English  Gilds,  as  a  system  of  wide-spread  practical  institutions,  are  older  than  any  Kings  of 
England.  They  are  told  of  in  the  books  that  contain  the  oldest  relics  of  English  Laws.  The  old 
Laws  of  King  Alfred,  of  King  Ina,  of  King  Athelstan,  of  King  Henry  I.,  reproduce  still  older  laws  in 
which  the  universal  existence  of  Gilds  is  treated  as  a  matter  of  well-known  fact,  and  in  which  it  is 
taken  to  be  a  matter  of  course  that  every  one  belonged  to  some  Gild.  As  pop.  increased,  Gilds 
multiplied  ;  and  thus,  while  the  beginnings  of  the  older  Gilds  are  lost  in  the  far  dimness  of  time,  and 
remain  quite  unknown,  the  beginnings  of  the  later  ones  took  place  in  methods  and  with  accompany- 
ing forms  that  have  been  recorded. 

Objects. — Sharon  Turner,  in  his  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  says  of  Gilds:  "They 
seem  on  the  whole  to  have  been  Friendly  Asso.,  made  for  mutual  aid  and  contribution, 
to  meet  the  pecuniary  exigencies  which  were  perpetually  arising  from  burials,  legal 
exactions,  penal  mulcts,  and  other  payments  and  compensations." 

But  in  the  introduction  to  the  late  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith's  English  Gilds  [Early  English 
Text  So.  1870]  a  wider  definition  is  given  : 

"The  early  English  Gild  was  an  inst.  of  local  self-help,  which,  before  Poor-laws  were 
invented,  took  the  place,  in  old  times,  of  the  modern  Friendly  or  Benefit  So.  ;   but  with 
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a  higher  aim,  while  it  joined  all  classes  together  in  a  care  for  the  needy,  and  for  objects 
of  common  welfare,  it  did  not  neglect  the  forms  and  the  practice  of  Religion,  Justice, 
and  Morality." 

Dr.  Lingard,  in  his  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  says  :  "Gilds  were  an  inst. 
of  great  antiquity  among  the  Anglo-Saxons;  and  in  every  populous  district  they  existed 
in  numerous  ramifications.  They  were  of  different  descriptions.  Some  were  restricted 
to  the  performance  of  religious  duties  ;  of  others  the  professed  object  was  the  prosecution 
of  thieves,  ami  the  preservation  of  property  ;  but  all  were  equally  solicitous  to  provide  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  departed  brethren." 

Nearly  all  Gilds,  for  whatever  purpose  founded,  had  then  certain  features  in  common. 
"Though  one  Gild  may  have  set  itself  one  special  object,  and  another  a  different  one, 
yet,  running  throughout  the  whole,  there  are  to  be  found  the  same  general  characteristics 
of  brotherly  aid  and  social  charity  ;  and  the  accompanying  arrangements  necessary  to 
carry  these  out  were  things  common  to  all,  and  therefore  well  understood  as  matters  of 
course.  If,  therefore,  we  do  not  find  recorded  of  every  one  that  it  kept  a  feast,  or  held 
a  '  morn-speech,'  or  had  a  Gild-house,  etc.,  it  must  be  taken  to  be  because  each  of  these 
was  so  usual  a  part  of  a  Gild  existence  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  mention  the  fact." 

A  general  understanding  of  the  diversified  objects  of  Gilds  may  be  obtained  by  a 
careful  review  of  their  recorded  regulations.  Care  for  the  fitting  burial  of  the 
brethren  and  sistren,  at  the  cost  of  the  Gild,  was  an  object  of  the  first  and  most  general 
solicitude.  Help  To  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  infirm  and  aged,  either  by  money,  food,  or 
clothing,  was  almost  equally  general.  Assistance  to  those  who  were  overtaken  by 
misfortune,  as  fire,  flood,  robbery,  was  a  common  provision.  Loans  of  money  from 
the  common  Gild-stock  were  made  in  some  Gilds  under  special  circumstances  only ;  in 
others  as  a  part  of  their  ordinary  working.  In  others  free  loans  or  gifts  to  the  young, 
in  view  of  enabling  them  to  get  placed  in  the  world.  In  Ludlow  (Herefordshire)  "any 
good  girl  of  the  Gild "  had  an  unconditional  dowry  provided  on  her  marriage,  if  her 
father  were  too  poor  to  provide  her  with  one.  Brethren  cast  into  prison  were  to  be 
visited,  and  aided  in  getting  their  release.  Others  going  pilgrimages,  whether  to  the 
Holy  Land,  to  Rome,  or  to  "St.  James  of  Compostella,"  were  helped  and  honoured. 
One  Gild  sent  a  pilgrim  to  Canterbury  every  year.  Sometimes  the  brethren  were  to  be 
visited  by,  and  other  times  entertained  at  the  houses  of,  their  richer  brethren.  The 
Gild-merchant  of  Coventry  kept  a  "lodging  house  with  13  beds,  to  lodge  poor  folks 
coming  through  the  land  on  pilgrimage,  or  any  other  work  of  charity" ;  with  a  governor 
of  the  house,  and  a  woman  to  wash  the  pilgrims'  feet. 

A  more  detailed  examination  has  enabled  us  to  compile  the  following  specific  enumera- 
tion of  the  wide  range  of  their  provident  objects  : 

Relief  in  case  of  Loss  by  Shipwreck. 

,,  ,,  Imprisonment. 

,,  Defending  himself  at  Law. 

,,  being  Deaf  or  Dumb. 

,,  ,,     afflicted  with  Leprosy. 

Dowries   on  Marriage  of  Females,   or  on 

their  entering  a  House  of  Religion. 
Aid  in  Temporary  Pecuniary  Difficulties. 
Aid  to  obtain  Work. 
20.   Repair  of  Roads  and  Bridges. 

But  the  good  work  of  the  Gilds  was  not  alone  confined  to  their  members.  It  was  not 
unfrequent  for  a  number  of  the  poor  to  be  fed  on  the  feast-day  at  the  Gild-halL  Thus  in 
two  of  the  Lincoln  Gilds  it  was  ordered  that  as  many  poor  as  there  were  brothers  and 
sisters  (of  the  Gild)  were  to  be  fed  on  bread,  ale,  and  fish  ;  and  in  the  Gild  of  Gerton- 
burdych  (Norfolk)  provision  was  made  for  the  distribution  of  a  certain  amount  of  corn 
[wheat]  and  barley  yearly.  A  Gild  in  York  found  beds  and  attendance  for  poor  strangers. 
The  Gild  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Birmingham  had  almshouses  for  the  poor  people  of  the 
town  ;  and  help  to  the  poor  of  the  town  was  one  of  the  "workis  of  charity  "  for  which 
the  Gild  in  the  same  place  called  "  Lenche's  Trust "  was  founded. 

Turning  next  to  works  of  public  usefulness,  two  of  the  Birmingham  Gilds  charged 
themselves  with  the  repair  of  certain  highways.  The  Gild  of  Hatfield  Brodoke  (Essex) 
also  contributed  to  the  repair  of  the  roads  ;  while  the  Gild  of  St.  Nicholas,  Worcester, 
repaired  the  walls  and  bridge  of  that  city.  Many  Gilds  made  important  contributions 
to  the  repair  of  churches,  of  which  that  of  Pampes worth  (Cambridgeshire)  is  a  curious 
example:  some  bushels  of  barley  were  given  "to  put  out  to  increase  for  the  use  and 
repair  of  the  church  in  the  said  town,  which  is  in  poor  condition  and  partly  decayed  ;  and 
as  of  necessity  in  a  short  time  the  top  of  this,  called  the  roof,  must  be  made  anew,  and 
it  cannot  be  done  without  the  aid  of  the  Gild,  they  pray  for  God  that  their  goods  be  not 
disturbed."  The  Gild  of  Swafham  Bulbek  (Cambridgeshire)  undertook  the  "  repair  of 
the  church,  and  renovation  of  vestments,  books,  and  other  ornaments  in  the  said  church." 
The   Gild   of  St.    Andrew,    Cavenham   (Suffolk),  would  bear   the  charge   of  repair  and 
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sustentation  of  the  church,  when  necessary,  "ex  consensu  fratrum  ct  sorornm."  Many 
ethers  might  be  named.  And  among  the  good  works  which  the  elastic  constitution  of  the 
Gilds  rendered  it  natural  and  fitting  for  them  to  take  up,  was  the  maintenance  of  a  free 
school  and  schoolmaster,  as  was  also  done  by  the  Gild  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Worcester,  the 
Gild  of  Palmers  in  Ludlow,  and  the  famous  Gild  of  Kalendcrs  in  Bristol." — Preface  to 
English  Gilds,  pp.  xxxvii-viii. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  review  the  various  classes  of  Gilds  which  have  existed  in  the 
past  or  are  now  existing. 

Frith-Gilds,— These  were  an  intermediary  kind  of  Gild,  being  composed  first  of  several 
neighbouring  families,  and  afterwards,  probably  of  all  the  members  of  a  given  community. 
When  the  community  enlarged  into  a  town,  it  sometimes  took  the  shape  of  a  Town  or 
Corporate  Gild  ;  or,  failing  this,  the  members  merged  into  the  larger  and  more  general 
Religious  or  Social  Gilds.  The  Clans  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland  probably  originated  in 
the  manner  of  Frith-Gilds,  but  never  passed  into  more  highly  developed  associations. 

The  same  regulations  as  the  Religious  Gilds  had  with  regard  to  helping  Gild-brothers 
in  every  need,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Frith-Gilds.  On  this  point  the  statutes  of  the  Gilds 
of  all  countries  are  almost  identical.  Tf  a  brother  falls  into  poverty,  if  he  incurs  losses 
by  fire  or  shipwreck,  if  illness  or  mutilation  renders  him  unable  to  work,  the  brothers 
contribute  to  his  assistance.  If  a  brother  finds  another  in  danger  of  life  on  sea,  or  in 
captivity,  he  is  bound  to  rescue  him,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  his  own  goods  ; 
for  which,  however,  he  receives  compensation  from  the  brother  assisted,  or  from  the 
community.  English  Gild-statutes  frequently  mention  loans  to  be  given  to  brothers 
carrying  on  trade,  often  with  no  other  condition  than  the  repayment  of  it  when  he  should 
no  longer  need  it.  The  sick  brother  found  in  his  Gild  aid  and  attendance  ;  the  dead 
was  buried  ;  for  his  soul  prayers  were  offered,  and  services  performed  ;  and  not  un- 
frequently  the  Gild  gave  a  dowry  to  his  poor  orphan  daughter.  The  numerous 
provisions  as  to  the  poor,  as  to  pilgrims,  and  other  helpless  people,  in  the  Statutes  of 
English  Gilds,  prove  that  non-members  in  want  found  help  from  them  as  well. 

The  regulations  as  to  the  payment  of  chaplains  of  the  Gild,  as  to  common  service 
and  prayers,  as  well  as  to  common  feastings,  were  equally  general :  and  everywhere  fines 
recur  equally  for  the  infringement  of  the  agreed-to  Ordinances,  for  unseemly  behaviour, 
and  for  offending  of  members. 

There  was  an  alderman  at  the  head  of  the  Gild,  and  often  stewards  by  his  side  as 
assistants.  Other  officials  are  also  now  and  then  to  be  met  with.  The  reception  of  a 
member  depended  upon  the  whole  association.  If  any  one  living  in  the  country,  or  a 
foreigner,  wished  to  become  a  member  of  the  Gild,  a  citizen  had  to  pledge  himself  for 
his  honour.  In  an  Asso.  so  closely  united,  the  honour  of  every  single  member  was  to 
a  certain  extent  the  honour  of  the  whole  body.  Pure  life  and  spotless  reputation  must 
therefore  appear  as  the  condition  of  Gild  freedom.  Besides  this,  the  Gild-statutes 
demand  no  other  condition  for  admission.  Everybody  entering  the  Gild  had  to  bind 
himself  by  oath  to  keep  the  Gild-statutes. 

Women  might  also  become  members  of  the  Gild.  They  were,  however,  generally  the 
wives  or  daughters  of  Gild-brothers.  It  is  only  an  exception  when,  in  several  of  the 
Gilds,  women  became  free  of  the  Gilds  in  their  own  right.  They,  however,  shared  only 
in  the  advantages  and  burdens  of  the  Gild,  and  never  took  part  in  its  administration  or 
its  councils. — Brentano,  pp.  ciii-iv. 

It  is  clear  that  several  of  the  conditions  here  stated  could  only  arise  when  these  Frith- 
Gilds  had  passed  into  a  stage  of  higher  development  than  we  here  assign  to  them  in  a 
general  classification  of  Gilds  ;   they  had  in  fact  become  Town  or  Corporate  Gilds. 

The  most  detail-giving  Stat,  of  the  Frith-Gilds  which  any  country  can  show  are 
believed  by  Dr.  Brentano  to  be  the  Danish.  The  following  provisions  are  drawn  mainly 
from  their  Ordinances  : 

If  a  Gild -brother  has  been  slain  by  a  stranger,  the  Gild  appears  as  an  ally  of  his 
relations  for  taking  revenge,  or  for  obtaining  the  wergild  or  blood-money.  But  if  a  Gild- 
brother  has  slain  a  stranger,  the  Gild  assists  him  in  the  atonement  he  must  make  for  the 
manslaughter,  by  means  of  the  wergild  ;  or  in  his  escape,  if  he  has  been  outlawed  for 
the  crime.  Even  if  one  Gild-brother  kills  another,  the  case  is  chiefly  considered  as  a 
matter  for  the  family  of  the  slain  ;  and,  having  made  atonement  for  it,  the  culprit  may 
remain  a  member  of  the  fraternity.  Only  in  the  case  of  malicious  and  wilful  murder  was 
he  expelled  as  a  worthless  man  {nidij/g),  and  left  to  the  mercy  (that  is,  vengeance)  of 
his  victim's  family.  The  Gild-brothers  also  rendered  each  other  such  assistance  as  was 
sanctioned  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  time,  in  prosecuting  and  supporting  their  rights 
in  Courts  of  Law.  But  it  was  everywhere  the  first  principle  of  the  Gild  to  assist  him 
only  who  had  justice  on  his  side.  How  strictly  this  principle  was  observed  may  be 
inferred  from  the  universal  esteem  enjoyed  by  the  Gild-brothers  :  so  that  their  evidence 
was  considered  specially  credible  ;  and  whenever  12  persons  were  required  as  jurors  or 
compurgators,  half  the  number  of  Gild-brothers,  or  even  less,  were  deemed  sufficient. 

The  final  stage  of  the  Frith-Gilds  will  be  traced  under  Town  ami  Corporation  Gilds  ; 
while  some  general  remarks  upon  them  will  be  found  in  our  chronological  summary  under 
date  1272—  1 307. 
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Religious  Gilds. — This  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  great  order  of  Gilds.  Quite 
apart  from  their  existence  iii  other  countries,  they  are  known  to  have  a  very  remote 
antiquity  in  mn-  island.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  they  existed  in  great  numbers 
in  every  country  in  Europe  where  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  held  sway.  They 
monopolized  an  important  place  in  those  works  of  religion  and  charity  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  Romish  Church.  Gallienus  counted  about  So  in  Cologne,  Melle 
about  70  in  Liibeck,  and  Staphorst  more  than  ioo  in  Hamburg.  In  our  own  country 
there  was  a  large  number  in  York  and  in  London  ;  in  Norwich  there  were  12,  in  Lynn 
as  many,  and  probably  as  many  or  more  in  every  Cathedral  City  in  the  land. 

The  especial  object  of  these  Gilds  was  to  unite  in  every  exercise  of  religion  :  but  before 
all  things  the  association  for  the  veneration  of  certain  religious  mysteries,  and  in  honour 
of  saints.  Accordingly  these  Gilds  were  everywhere  placed  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  or  of  certain  Saints,  or  of  the  Holy  Cross,  or  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  or 
some  other  religious  mystery.  "Their  objects  and  organizations  were  so  identical 
everywhere,  and  remained  so  essentially  unchanged  during  successive  centuries,  that  a 
comparison  of  them  in  various  countries  and  at  various  times  could  only  lead  to  repeti- 
tions."— Brentano,  p.  Ixxxiii. 

In  honour  of  the  patron  saints  and  others,  altars  were  illuminated,  and  prayers  were 
said  ;  and  minor  Gilds  were  founded  with  the  sole  object  of  securing  the  performance 
of  these  rites  in  perpetuity. 

The  Festivals  of  the  Gilds  of  this  class  were  usually  held  on  the  day  of  the  patron  saint 
of  the  Gild.  A  chief  feature  of  it — beyond  the  procession  and  the  attendance  at  church, 
and  perhaps  a  feast  at  some  period  of  the  day — was  the  performance  of  a  Scriptural  Piece, 
or  a  Miracle  Play.  This  was  especially  so  with  the  Gild  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  at  York 
(spoken  of  under  York,  1388)  ;  also  with  the  Gilds  of  St.  Elene,  of  St.  Mary,  and  of 
Corpus  Christi,  at  Beverley.  The  Passion  Play  of  Ober-Ammergau  (Southern  Bavaria) 
played  now  every  tenth  year  only,  and  another  in  Spain  (played  with  "painful  realism" 
in  1S73),  are  Continental  manifestations  of  the  same.  Some  of  the  Gilds  were  devoted  to 
the  performance  of  secular  plays  :  for  instance,  the  Gild  at  Stamford,  and  of  the  Confririe 
des  Conards  at  Rouen.     Probably,  however,  this  latter  really  belonged  to  Social  Gilds. 

People  of  all  ranks  took  part  in  these  Religious  Gilds.  In  some  of  them  indeed  certain 
classes  were  excluded.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  person  might  take  part  in  several 
Religious  Gilds.  The  members  often  had  a  special  livery,  as  is  still  the  case  with  certain 
Fraternities  at  Rome.  These  liveries  were  worn  on  their  ecclesiastical  festivals,  and 
probably  also  at  the  great  feastings  and  drinking-bouts  which  were  often  connected  with 
them.  Notwithstanding  all  the  prohibitions  against  excessive  feasting — the  Gild  statutes 
often  declaring  "that  not  eating  and  drinking,  but  mutual  assistance  and  justice,  were 
the  principal  objects  of  the  Gild  " — it  still  prevailed. 

The  Capitularies  of  Hinemar,  under  date  a.d.  858,  and  which  were  believed  to  have 
been  associated  with  the  Gilds,  contain  ordinances  against  the  extravagances  of  the 
priests  at  funeral  meals,  and  at  the  feastings  which  used  to  follow  their  meetings, 
especially  those  of  the  priests  of  a  deanery  (or  diaconasia)  on  the  1st  of  each  month. 
No  priest  was  to  get  drunk  at  them,  nor  was  he  to  empty  goblets  to  the  health  of  saints, 
or  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased ;  nor  was  he  to  force  others  to  drink,  nor  get  drunk  himself, 
at  the  desire  of  others.  The  priests  were  not  to  burst  out  into  indecent  noise  or  roaring 
laughter  ;  they  were  not  to  sing  vain  songs,  nor  tell  inane  jokes  ;  nor  were  they  to  allow 
scandalous  performances  of  bears  or  female  dancers  to  be  made  before  them  ;  nor  delight 
in  other  mummeries,  "because  this  were  heathenish,  and  forbidden  by  Canon  Law." 
Nor  were  they  on  every  occasion  to  provoke  each  other,  or  anybody  else,  to  passion  and 
quarrels,  and  still  less  to  fighting  and  murder ;  nor  was  he  who  was  provoked  to  assail 
at  once  his  provoker.  On  the  contrary,  the  priests  were  to  breakfast  with  honesty  and 
fear  of  God  ;  holy  stories  and  admonitions  were  to  be  read,  and  hymns  sung,  and  every 
one  was  to  go  home  in  good  time.  Exactly  the  same  ordinances  are  contained  in  the 
Capitularies  of  Bishop  Walter  of  Orleans. —  Vide  Brentano's  Preliminary  Essay. 

1  n  later  times  the  Clergy  assembled  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  to  deliberate  on 
their  interests  ;  and  here  they  became  united  into  special  fraternities,  which — from  their 
meeting-day  on  the  Kalends  of  each  month — were  called  the  Gilds  of  the  Kalcnders ; 
and  these  were  probably  the  only  Gilds  which  were  composed  entirely  of  ecclesiastics. 
In  later  times  laymen  took  part  even  in  these.     [Gilds  of  A'alendars.] 

The  Reformation  of  the  16th  century  interfered  greatly  with  the  Gilds  of  the  country 
generally,  and  with  the  Religious  Gilds  especially.  This  will  be  spoken  of  in  some  detail 
in  its  chronological  place. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Gilds,  other  than  those  of  the  purely  religious  order,  kept  up 
some  sort  of  religious  observances,  at  their  annual  feast  at  least,  if  not  on  ordinary 
occasions.  In  the  Liber  Niger,  or  Black  Book  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  there  is  a 
description  of  the  Anniversary  Feast  of  the  Gild  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Abingdon,  from 
which  Blomefield  probably  drew  the  following  details  :  "  The  fraternity  hold  their  feast 
yearly  on  the  3rd  May,  the  invention  of  the  Holy  Cross ;  and  then  they  used  to  have 
12  priests  to  sing  a  dirige,  for  which  they  gave  them  $d.  a  piece;  they  had  also  12 
minstrels,  who  had  2s.  $d.  besides  their  dyet  and  horse-meat.     At  one  of  these  feasts 
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(A.D.  1445)  they  had  6  calves  valued  at  2s.  2d.  a  piece;  16  lambs,  \2d.  a  piece;  80 
capons,  3<?.  a  piece  ;  80  geese,  2d.  a  piece  ;  800  eggs,  which  cost  5^.  the  100,  and  many 
marrow  bones,  creame  and  floure  ;  besides  what  theyre  servants  and  others  brought  in  ; 
and  pageants  and  plays  and  May-games,  to  captivate  the  senses  of  the  zealous  beholders." 
If  this  were  simply  a  religious  Gild,  then  it  is  clear  that  feasting  formed  as  distinct  a 
feature  as  it  does  with  the  Commercial  Gilds  of  the  present  day. 

Bishop  Rock  [Romish  Church]  offers  the  following  eloquent  defence  of  these  religious 
festivals  and  their  influence  on  mankind  : 

Each  Gild's  first  steps  were  bent  towards  their  church,  where  solemn  high  mass  was  chanted ;  thence 
went  all  the  brotherhood  to  their  hall  for  the  festive  dinner.  The  processions  on  the  occasion  and 
other  amusements  so  dear  to  Englishmen,  when  their  country  was  merry  England,  were  meant  to  be 
edifying  and  instructive,  and  helped  religion  to  make  her  children  both  good  and  happy,  through 
even  their  recreations.  This  present  age,  with  its  stepmother's  chill  heart,  dull  eye,  and  hard  iron- 
like feelings,  that  sees  naught  but  idleness  in  a  few  hours'  harmless  pause  from  toil,  and  knows 
nothing  but  unthriftiness  in  money  spent  in  pious  ceremonial,  and  thinks  that  the  God  who  sprinkled 
the  blue  heaven  with  silvery  stars,  and  strewed  the  green  earth  with  sweet-breathing  flowers  of  a 
thousand  hues,  and  taught  the  birds  to  make  every  grove  ring  with  their  blithe  songs,  and  told  the 
little  brook  to  run  forth  with  a  gladsome  ripple,  all  in  worship  of  Himself,  can  be  best  and  most 
honoured  by  the  highest  and  noblest  of  His  wonderful  works — the  soul  of  man — the  more  gloomy, 
the  more  mopish,  the  sourer  it  is  ;  such  an  age  will  not  understand  the  good  which,  in  a  moral  and 
social  point  of  view,  was  bestowed  upon  this  country  by  the  religious  pageants,  and  pious  plays  and 
interludes  of  a  by-gone  epoch.  Through  such  means,  however,  not  only  were  the  working-classes 
furnished  with  a  needful  relaxation,  but  their  very  merry-makings  instructed  while  they  diverted. — 
Church  0/ our  Fathers,  etc.,  1849  (vol.  ii.  p.  418). 

Gilds  of  the  Kalenders. — We  have  shown  how  these  took  their  rise  out  of  the 
monthly  meetings  of  the  clergy,  assembled  to  deliberate  on  church  affairs,  and  how — after 
the  genius  of  the  Middle  Ages — these  became  converted  into  fraternities,  afterwards 
called  Gilds.  At  first  they  were  limited  to  the  clergy,  but  after  a  time  laymen  took  part 
in  them ;  and  then  the  only  distinction  between  these  and  the  other  Religious  Gilds 
was  :  that  whilst  proportionally,  only  a  few  clergymen  belonged  to  the  others  (and  even 
they  were  sometimes  expressly  excluded  from  office) ;  in  these  the  clergy  prevailed. 
Often  the  number  of  members  was  limited — sometimes  to  the  number  of  the  Apostles ; 
at  other  times  to  24.  In  this  case  the  number  of  lay  members  was  always  fixed  in 
proportion  to  that  of  the  clerical  members.  Thus  the  Gild  of  St.  Canute  at  Flensburg 
consisted,  according  to  the  statutes  from  the  year  1382,  of  24  priests  ;  but  whenever  this 
number  could  not  be  filled  up,  laymen  might  be  admitted,  but  only  to  the  number  of  8 
at  the  outside.  The  wives  of  laymen  were,  however,  excluded  from  the  meetings  till  the 
year  1422.  In  this  year  the  Gild-book  narrates,  that  the  ecclesiastical  brothers  were 
moved  by  the  prayers  of  the  lay  brothers,  repeated  for  several  years,  to  grant  the 
admission  of  their  wives  to  the  meals  after  the  general  meetings.  There  was,  however, 
to  be  one  condition  :  the  wife  of  the  lay  brother,  whose  turn  it  was,  had  to  provide  the 
meal  and  to  wait  at  table  !     The  Mayor  and  his  wife  were  to  have  the  first  turn. 

The  laymen,  however,  always  remained  in  a  subordinate  position.  At  the  meals  they 
had  seats  separate  from  those  of  the  priests — probably  because  the  latter  talked  over 
their  affairs  at  table — and  in  the  deliberations  the  laymen  had  no  vote.  As  among  the 
other  Religious  Gilds,  there  were  special  ones  for  various  classes  and  ranks,  so  there 
existed  also  Gilds  for  the  higher  and  the  lower  clergy,  the  so-called  Major  and  Minor 
Gilds  of  the  Kalenders. 

One  Gild  of  Kalenders  existed  in  almost  every  town  ;  in  the  larger  towns  even  more. 
The  organization  of  these  were  the  same  as  in  other  Gilds.  Often  the  president  was 
called  Dean — perhaps  a  remnant  of  the  origin  of  these  Gilds.  Often,  too,  the  Gilds  of 
the  Kalenders  had  halls  like  other  Gilds  ;  and,  as  in  the  lay  Gilds,  the  brothers  of  the 
ecclesiastical  Gilds  used  to  go  there  daily  "to  beer  and  to  wine." — Brentano,  p.  xc.  (See 
Bristol,  1388.) 

These  probably  were  the  only  Gilds  which  ever  fell  within  the  strict  definition  of 
Religious  Gilds. 

Social  Gilds. — These,  which  constitute  one  great  and  broad  division  of  Gilds,  were 
founded  upon  the  wide  basis  of  brotherly  aid  and  moral  comeliness,  without  distinction 
(unless  expressly  specified)  of  calling  or  creed  ;  and  comprehended  a  great  variety  of 
objects.  It  is  probable  indeed  that  they  did- not  stand  out  as  a  distinct  class  until  after 
the  Reformation :  for  up  to  that  period  all  Gilds  had  been  more  or  less  strongly  marked 
by  those  features  which  we  have  already  assigned  more  especially  to  Religious  Gilds.  It 
seems  indeed  that,  taken  as  a  class,  the  Social  Gilds  are  in  truth  the  reformed  Religious 
Gilds.     There  will  be  some  exceptions  marked  out  as  we  proceed. 

The  Social  Gilds  of  which  we  here  speak  are  such  as  were  devoted  to  objects  of  good 
fellowship  ;  to  purposes  of  benevolence  ;  and  to  the  formation  of  provident  habits ; 
as  distinguished  from  religious  professions  on  the  one  hand,  and  trading  and  industrial 
pursuits  on  the  other. 

While  religious  observances  were  commonly  associated  with  Gilds,  these  do  not 
seem  really  to  have  formed  any  essential  part  of  their  constitution.  This  was  declared 
very  emphatically  by  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith,  in  his  Old  Crown  House  (Birmingham),  p.  31 : 

These  were  not  in  any  sense  superstitious  foundations  ;  that  is,  they  were  not  founded,  like 
monasteries  and  priories,  for  men  devoted  to  what  were  deemed  religious  exercises.     Priests  might 
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belong  to  thorn,  anil  often  did  so,  in  their  private  capacities.  But  the  Gilds  were  lay  bodies,  and 
existed  lor  lay  pm poses,  and  the  bettei  i"  enable  those  who  belonged  to  them  rightly  and  under- 
standingly  to  fulfil  their  neighbourly  duties  as  free  men  in  .1  free  State It  is  quite  true  that, 

as  the  lord  Mayor,  and  Lincoln's  Inn.  and  many  other  as  well-known  personages  and  public  bodies, 
have  to  this  day  a  chaplain,  so  those  old  Gilds  often  took  measures  and  made  payments,  tO  enable  the 

rites  ol  religion  to  be  brought  more  certainly  within  the  reach  of  all  who  belonged  to  them.    This 

was  one  ot  the  most,  natural  and  becoming  oi  the  I  onsequences  following  from  their  existence  and 
i  harai  ter.      It  did  not  make  them  into  superstitious  bodies. 

Tlic  instance  of  three  Gilds  at  Cambridge  is  quoted  in  proof.  In  one  of  these  (Gild 
of  the  Annunciation)  priests  are  excluded  altogether;  in  another,  if  they  enter  they  are 
to  take  no  part  in  the  management  ;  while  in  the  third,  if  the  funds  became  low,  the 
chaplain's  pay  was  to  be  stopped,  rather  than  infringe  upon  the  allowance  to  the  poor 
brethren. 

There  appears  to  have  been  usually  no  limit  to  the  number  of  members  of  which  a  Gild 
of  this  class  might  be  composed  ;  although  in  some  cases  there  was,  and  very  naturally, 
a  limit  as  to  the  rank  of  the  members  :  for  in  a  Gild  in  which  members  of  high  social 
rank  were  admitted,  it  might  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  contributions  demanded  would  be 
higher  than  in  the  case  of  Gilds  composed  of  the  middle  class  only.  The  Gild  of  Corpus 
Christi,  York,  had  the  names  of  some  14,850  members  on  its  rolls;  while  the  numbers 
of  the  Gild  of  St.  George  at  Norwich  are  known  to  have  been  very  great.  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  Gilds  in  the  ordinary  way  consisted  of  a  much  smaller  number  of  persons — 
very  much  after  the  manner  of  local  Friendly  Sos.  of  the  present  clay. 

As  to  the  rank  of  members,  the  Gild  of  St.  Michael-on-the-Hill,  Lincoln,  declared  its 
roll  to  be  "of  the  rank  of  common  and  middling  folks,"  and  it  did  not  wish  to  admit 
any  of  the  rank  of  Mayor  or  Bailiff.  The  Gild  of  the  Trinity,  Coventry,  admitted  many 
famous  men,  even  (on  the  authority  of  Dugdale)  enrolling  Kings  Hen.  IV.  and  Hen.  VI. 
among  its  members ;  while  in  later  times  the  Gild  of  St.  Barbara  of  St.  Katharine's 
Church,  near  the  Tower  of  London,  could  point  out  Hen.  VIII.  and  Cardinal  Wolsey 
as  brethren. — Strype's  Stow. 

Gilds-Merchant  \_Gilda  Mercator'nv\ — To  what  period  in  the  history  of  Gilds  we  may 
assign  the  origin  of  Merchant  Gilds  is  by  no  means  an  easy  point  to  determine.  It  is 
known  that  they  existed  in  England  at  a  very  early  date,  even  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times. 
The  Gilds  of  Dover,  of  the  Thanes  at  Canterbury,  as  also  perhaps  the  Gild-Merchant  of 
London,  are  instances ;  and  some  others  will  be  noted  as  we  proceed.  At  a  somewhat 
later  period  are  to  be  ranked  the  Gild-Merchant  of  York,  the  great  Gild  of  St.  John  at 
Beverley,  that  of  the  Hanshouse  of  Beverley,  as  also  that  of  the  Blessed  Mary  at 
Chesterfield. 

There  seems  good  ground  for  believing  that  as  early  as  the  10th  century,  and  prob. 
before,  there  was  an  order  of  monks  in  the  North  of  Germany  whose  chief  occupation 
was  commerce,  and  who  prob.  encouraged  and  protected  the  Gilds,  as  being  in  the 
direction  of  their  aims.  These  were  known  as  the  Grand  Masters  of  the  Teutonic 
Orders.  They  founded  a  branch  in  Lond.  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in 
the  nth  century,  under  the  name  of  Gilhalda  Teutonicorum,  under  which  title  we  shall 
speak  of  it  in  some  detail.  In  this  designation  we  have  the  direct  derivation  of  the  word 
Gddhall :  the  Hall  of  the  Gilds  ;  which  designation  survives  long  after  the  Order  itself 
has  passed  away.  The  Order  in  London  became  afterwards  a  branch  of  the  Hanseatic 
League;  and  yet  later  was  designated  as  the  Mercliants  of  the  Steelyard,  which  latter 
were  swept  away  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1597.    The  Lombards  then  reigned  in  their  stead. 

These  Merchant  Gilds  are  believed  in  many  cases  to  have  arisen  quite  independently 
of  the  towns  wherein  they  were  located  ;  but  in  other  cases  they  seem  from  the  beginning 
to  have  been  identified  with  the  town,  and  its  corporate  government.  The  Old  Usages 
of  Winchester  contain  many  evidences  of  an  early  relationship  of  this  kind  between  the 
Gild  of  Merchants  there  and  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens  ;  and  the  same  applies  to 
the  Ordinances  of  Worcester. 

One  of  these  Gilds-Merchant  existed  at  York  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  (1100-35).  At 
this  date  the  Gild  of  Beverley  was  constituted  after  its  model.  //  became  the  general  rule 
to  confirm  the  Gild  of  a  town  by  granting  it  all  the  liberties  which  another  tcnun  already 
enjoyed.  Wilda  quotes  from  Madox,  as  towns  which  had  received  this  confirmation 
under  Henry  II.  (1154-89),  Winchester,  Shrewsbury,  Andover,  Southampton,  Walling- 
ford  ;  under  Rich.  I.  (1189-99),  Gloucester;  under  John  (1199-1216)  Helleston  and 
Dunwich  ;  under  Henry  III.  (1216-72)  Hereford.  In  the  reign  of  this  latter  king  the 
Gild  of  Chesterfield  took  its  rise.  We  think  it  probable  that  whenever  the  King  visited 
any  town  for  the  first  time,  especially  during  periods  of  war  and  civil  commotion,  and 
received  aid  and  support  from  its  inhabitants,  that  he  either  extended  the  privileges  of  its 
Gild  ;  or  if  this  had  been  already  done,  that  he  granted  it  the  rights  of  corporation. 

But  apart  from  instances  of  Royal  favour,  let  us  consider  for  a  passing  moment  the 
natural  course  of  events.  Security  from  external  dangers,  and  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  good  government  in  their  towns,  had  obviously  been  among  the  original  motives  of  the 
burghers  in  uniting  themselves  into  Gilds.  But  as  almost  all  Gild-brothers  carried  on 
trade,  the  once  existing  organization  was  soon  used  for  the  furthering  the  common  trade 
interests  ;  for  it  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  nature  of  the  Gild  to  provide  generally  for 
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all  wants  which  the  family  union  was  no  longer  sufficient  to  satisfy,  and  for  the  provisions 
of  which  the  State  was  not  yet  developed  and  strong  enough.  To  confederate  in  defence 
of  liberty  and  right,  was  in  itself  the  first  requisite  for  the  prosperity  of  trade  and  traffic. 
Moreover,  it  was  the  especial  endeavour  of  the  Gild  to  obtain  privileges  which  would 
further  trade  :  for  instance,  the  right  of  coinage,  staple-right,  immunity  from  tolls,  etc. 
The  Gilds  provided  also  for  the  regulation  of  industry,  and  for  buying  and  selling  ;  and 
for  institutions  such  as  the  Cloth-Halls,  with  their  severe  control  of  wares,  of  which  there 
existed  one  as  early  as  1060  at  Valenciennes.  The  sooner  the  town  became  chiefly  a 
commercial  place,  the  sooner  did  the  Gild  there  take  the  character  of  a  Merchant-Gild. 
Though  the  Merchant-Gilds  consisted  chiefly  of  merchants,  yet  from  the  first  craftsmen 
as  such  were  not  excluded  from  them.  But  of  this  we  shall  speak  more  in  detail  under 
Craft-Gilds. — Vide  Brentano. 

Mr.  Pike  {Hist,  of  Crime,  vol.  i.  p.  64)  offers  some  suggestive  obs.  also  upon  the  Gilds 
of  this  class  : 

Thus  far  the  Gild  has  been  regarded  in  only  two  of  its  aspects — as  the  Police-Gild,  and  as  the 
Social-Gild.  It  has,  however,  another,  and  in  later  times  more  familiar  aspect — as  the  Trading-Gild, 
How  one  sprang  from  another,  or  which  was  the  first  in  origin,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  impossible  to 
determine  with  certainty.  The  Trading-Gild  appears  in  more  forms  than  one — as  the  Gild-Merchant, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  Town-Corporation,  and  as  the  Gild  of  Craftsmen.  The 
Craft-Gilds  do  not  come  into  notice  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  thejr 
show  themselves  soon  afterwards,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  denying  them  any 
previous  existence.  An  antiquity,  extending  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
is  claimed  for  the  Gild-Merchant,  and  allowed,  in  the  later  charters,  to  some  of  the  Towns  ;  the 
Gild-hall  of  the  Burgesses  at  Dover,  and  the  Gild  of  Burgesses  at  Canterbury,  are  mentioned  in 
Domesday-book.  In  the  earliest  record  of  the  Exchequer  after  Domesday,  the  Gilds  of  Weavers 
appear  to  be  regularly  constituted,  and  perfectly  familiar  to  the  revenue  officers 

As  to  the  Gilds  of  this  class  see  further,  1272-1307. 

It  was  probably  at  the  instance  of  the  Gilds- Merchant  that  the  Hanseatic  League  was 
founded.  The  important  part  which  it  played  in  the  commerce  of  Europe  during  several 
centuries  will  be  treated  of  in  detail  under  that  title,  in  its  alphabetical  place. 

The  "  Custumal  of  Preston,"  given  in  Dobson  and  Harland's  Hist,  of  Preston  Gild 
(2nd  ed.  p.  73),  contains  the  following  : 

1.  So  that  they  shall  have  a  Gild-mercatory,  with  Hanse,  and  other  customs  and  liberties  belonging 
to  such  Gild ;  and  so  that  no  one  who  is  not  of  that  Gild  shall  make  any  merchandize  in  the  said 
town,  unless  with  the  will  of  the  burgesses. 

2.  If  any  nativus  [born  bondman]  dwell  anywhere  in  the  same  town,  and  holds  any  land,  and  be  in 
the  forenamed  G''d  and  Hanse,  and  pay  lot  and  scot  with  the  same  burgesses  for  one  year  and  one 
day,  then  he  shall  not  be  reclaimed  by  his  lord,  but  shall  remain  free  in  the  same  town. 

Town  or  Corporation  Gilds  [Burg-Gilds].— We  think  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that 
this  class  of  Gilds  arose  out  of  the  progressive  action  of  the  Frith-Gilds,  and  of  the 
Craft-Gilds  ;  and  probably  in  part  out  of  the  conflict  which  came  to  be  waged  between 
the  two.  Nearly  all  writers  upon  this  portion  of  Gild  history  have  been  perplexed, 
and  have  failed  to  make  clear  alike  the  period  and  the  precise  elements  of  the  transition. 
We  do  not  expect  to  be  able,  with  the  comparatively  limited  space  at  our  command, 
to  clear  up  a  problem  which  has  defied  accumulated  volumes.  The  Gilds-Merchant  in 
some  cases  appear  to  have  led  directly  up  to  Corporate-Gilds  ;  for  which  indeed  the  latter 
was  but  another  name. 

In  a  Charter  granted  by  Edward  II.  (1307-27)  to  the  citizens  of  London,  it  was 
provided  that  no  person,  whether  an  inhabitant  of  the  City  or  otherwise,  should  be  admitted 
into  the  civil  freedo7n,  unless  he  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  Trades  or  Mysteries,  or  unless 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  whole  community  convened  ;  only  that  apprentices  might 
still  be  admitted  according  to  the  estab.  form.  Norton  says,  "  Before  this,  no  mention 
occurs  of  any  mercantile  qualification  to  entitle  the  householder  to  his  admission  to  the 
Corporation." — Commentaries  on  Land.  120. 

In  49  Edw.  III.  (1375)  an  enactment  was  passed  the  whole  assembled  commonalty  of 
the  City,  by  which  the  right  of  election  of  all  City  dignitaries  and  officers,  including 
Members  of  Pari.,  was  transferred  from  the  Ward  representatives  to  the  Trading  Cos.  ; 
a  few  members  of  which  were  directed  to  be  selected  by  the  masters  or  wardens  to  come 
to  the  Gildhall  for  election  purposes  ;  and  in  them  it  has  continued  to  the  present  time  ; 
only  that  by  a  subsequent  Act  of  Common  Council,  it  was  opened  to  all  the  Liverymen 
of  Cos.  generally  ;  and  that  right,  which  indeed,  without  such  sanction,  had  no  legal 
authority,  was  finally  confirmed  to  such  liverymen,  as  being  freemen  of  the  Corp.  of 
London,  by  Stat.  11  Geo,  I.  c.  18  (1724). — Herbert's  Great  Livery  Cos.  of  London, 
vol.  i.  p.  32. 

Dr.  Brentano  suggests  that  when,  after  the  Ordinance  under  Edward  II.,  all  citizens  of 
London  were  obliged  to  belong  to  Trade-Gilds,  the  old  burghers  prob.  entered  (as  in  a 
similar  case  the  old  ruling  families  of  Cologne  did)  into  some  of  the  better  Trade-Gilds, 
from  which  in  later  days  sprang  the  so-called  12  great  Cos.  of  the  City  (London)  ;  and 
that  they  pursued  under  new  shapes  their  old  political  and  industrial  interests.  Already, 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edw.  III.,  the  separation  of  these  richer  Cos.  from  the 
poorer  ones  may  be  observed.  They  gained  permanent  influence  in  the  Common  Council  ; 
and  from  this  time  dates  the  still-existing  custom  of  choosing  the  Mayor  of  London 
exclusively  from  them. 

In  the  following  century — reign  of  Hen.  VI. — the  victory  of  the  Crafts  was  general  in 
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England  ;  for  about  that  time  the  Kings  (as  Madox  tells  us)  began  generally  to  recognize 
the  constitution  and  liberties  of  towns  in  other  terms  than  by  confirming  their  Gilds. 
"They  granted  to  the  men  of  a  town  or  burgh  that  they  should  be  a  commiuiilas 
perpetua  <■/  corporate — a  corporate  and  perpetual  community."  The  Craft-Gilds,  whose 
rise  the  old  City  authorities  had  endeavoured  till  now  to  suppress,  obtained  the  victory  in 
the  manner  we  have  already  traced  in  our  account  of  them. 

Dr.  Brentano  says  further  : 

"A  short  examination  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Town-Gilds  will  justify  our  claim  for  these 
confederations  of  towns  to  be  shoots  from  the  same  root,  fruits  from  the  same  tree,  and 
higher  stages  of  the  same  development  from  which  the  Frith-Gilds  sprang.  From  the 
time  when  these  Frith-Gilds  stood  at  the  head  of  the  towns,  their  Statutes  show,  without 
a  particle  of  change,  the  essential  nature  of  the  Gilds  as  disclosed  by  the  Gild-Stat.  of 
Cambridge.  These  Gilds  appear  as  an  enlarged  great  family,  whose  object  is  to  afford 
such  assistance  to  their  members  in  all  circumstances  of  life  as  one  brother  might  expect 
from  another;  and  consequently,  above  all  things,  protection  against  the  unbridled 
arbitrariness  of  the  mighty— whether  exercised  by  violence,  or  attempted  at  law  by  means 
of  numerous  friends  as  compurgators.  The  Gilds  do  not  appear,  however,  as  Asso.  for 
instituting  a  new  law,  but  for  maintaining  the  laws  already  existing  ;  for  supplementing 
a  system  of  order  as  yet  defective  and  only  in  course  of  development ;  and  for  guarding  in 
common  against  the  dangers  attending  a  weak  Gov." 

Many  of  the  towns  whose  government  was  in  the  hands  of  Gilds  of  this  class — 
especially  those  accessible  by  the  sea— had  been  founded  by  merchants.  Like  the  modern 
so-called  "  Factories  "  of  Asia  and  Africa,  the  old  merchants  fortified  places  from  which 
they  carried  on  trade  with  the  surrounding  people.  But  in  all  other  towns  also  the  great 
majority  of  the  more  respectable  burghers  lived  by  trade.  In  some  cities  the  law-mer- 
chant, i.e.  the  law  of  the  Gild,  prevailed,  as  to  matters  in  the  city,  and  not  the  general  law  of 
the  land.  The  Corporation  of  the  Paris  Merchants  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
of  that  city  at  a  very  early  date.  It  is  supposed  that  the  constitution  of  London  was 
originally  based  on  that  of  a  Gild. — Brentano,  pp.  civ-v. 

Mr.  M'Culloch,  who  had  made  an  elaborate  study  of  the  progress  of  Commerce, 
points  out  that  the  Gilds  which  existed  at  an  early  period  in  most  boroughs  of  any  impor- 
tance, consisted  of  associations  of  those  carrying  on  different  trades  [Craft-Gilds] — similar 
in  some  respects  to  the  colleges  of  workmen  among  the  ancient  Romans — formed  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  over  their  common  interests,  and  of  managing  their  common  property. 
The  spirit  of  monopoly  and  exclusion,  he  thinks,  gave  strength  and  consistence  to  these 
institutions.  Their  members  gradually  acquired  various  privileges  ;  and  having  also,  in 
certain  matters,  a  separate  jurisdiction  exercised  by  their  own  officers  in  their  own  Gild- 
halls,  they  generally  succeeded,  in  no  long  time,  in  engrossing  the  privileges  and  jurisdic- 
tion that  originally  belonged  to  the  burgesses  at  large  ;  so  that  the  borough  itself  was 
sometimes  merged  in  the  Gild-merchant,  or  combination  of  the  separate  Gilds.  The 
substitution  of  the  title  of  freeman  for  that  of  burgess,  which  took  place  in  many  boroughs, 
appears  to  have  been  a  consequence  of  this  change  :  and  no  doubt  originated  in  the 
custom  of  admitting  certain  persons,  either  through  apprenticeship  or  purchase,  to  the 
freedom  of  the  Gilds  or  subsidiary  corporations.  This  is  particularly  seen  in  the  City  of 
London,  where  the  rights  of  burgesses  have  long  been  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
liverymen  or  freemen  of  the  different  Trading  Companies  ;  though  the  old  division  into 
wards,  and  the  mode  of  election  according  to  wards,  still  subsists. — M'Culloch' s  Brit. 
Empire,  vol.  ii.  pp.  292-3. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  government  of  a  town  was  found  simply  taking  the  form 
of  a  Gild,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  circumstance  may  have  originated  by  a 
combination  of  the  Frith-Gilds.  "  According  to  the  Judicia  Civitaius  Lundonice  of  the 
time  of  King  Athelstan,  the  Frith-Gilds  of  London  united  to  form  one  Gild  that  they 
might  carry  out  their  aims  the  more  vigorously.  This  united  Gild  governed  the  town  ;  as 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  their  regulations  bound  even  non-members.  The  occasion  of 
this  union  was  perhaps  that  here,  as  afterwards  in  other  places,  other  Gilds  had  gradually 
formed  by  the  side  of  the  original  sole  Gild,  and  rivalries  between  the  old  and  the  new 
prejudiced  the  attainment  of  the  aim  of  the  Gilds — the  protection  of  freedom  and  of  right. 
Possibly  the  English  Knighten  Gild  was  this  original  one.  According  to  Madox  the 
alderman  of  the  Knighten  Gild  was  the  alderman  of  the  Merchant  Gild  of  the  City. 
Nor  is  our  conjecture  contradicted  by  Stow's  statement  as  to  the  date  of  the  origin  of  this 
Gild  :  for  this  was  prob.  only  a  sanction  for  the  Gild's  possession  of  landed  property 
which  it  had  received  from  King  Edgar.  It  woidd  not  of  course  require  royal  permission 
to  come  into  existence.     The  Knighten  Gild  had  possession  and  jurisdiction  both  within 

and  without   the  City It  was  thus  prob.   a  Gild  like  that   of  the  Thanes  of 

Canterbury." — Brentano,  p.  xcix. 

We  learn  from  the  same  authority  that  a  similar  union  took  place  3  centuries  later  at 
Berwick-upon-Tweed.  In  the  years  1283-4  the  townsmen  of  Berwick  agreed  upon  the 
Statutes  of  a  single  united  Gild  :  "  That  where  many  bodies  are  found  side  by  side  in  one 
place,  they  may  become  one,  and  have  one  will,  and,  in  the  dealings  of  one  toward 
another,  have  a  strong  and  hearty  love."     Art.  I.  therefore  provides  that  "all  separate 
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( rtlds  heretofore  existing  in  the  borough  shall  be  brought  to  an  end,"  and  that  "  no  other 
Gild  shall  be  allowed  in  the  borough."  All  formerly  existing  Gilds  were  to  hand  over 
to  this  one  Gild  the  goods  rightfully  belonging  to  them,  and  "all  shall  be  as  members 
having  one  head;  one  in  counsel,  one  body  strong  and  friendly."  The  way  in  which 
this  stat.  was  drawn  up  is  considered  to  show  clearly  that  "citizen"  and  "Gild-brother" 
were  considered  identical.  It  also  contained  a  series  of  regulations  concerning  the 
administration  of  the  town,  the  police  of  the  markets,  and  various  other  points  of 
municipal  interest.  The  words  of  the  preamble  and  of  the  1st  Art.  showed  that,  before 
the  union  of  the  various  Gilds,  rivalries  detrimental  to  the  body  of  the  citizens  had  sprung 
up.  The  succeeding  articles  make  it  clear  that  only  the  better  inhabitants,  the  merchants, 
were  Gild-brethren  and  citizens  :  and  several  of  the  articles  pointed  out  that  at  least  one 
of  the  consolidated  Gilds  had  been  a  Frith-Gild,  which  originally  coincided  with  the 
whole  body  of  citizens.     See  Benvick-upon-  Tiveed,  1388.     The  writer  continues  : 

It  may  be  that  this  first  Gild  included — as  was  the  case  in  Canterbury — the  old  families,  the  original 
possessors  of  the  soil  in  and  around  the  town,  who  either  then  or  afterwards  carried  on  trade;  or  that 
it  acquired  with  the  growth  of  the  town  an  aristocratic  family  character,  as  was  the  case  in  many 
German  towns;  or  that  it  limited,  for  other  reasons,  the  number  of  its  members.  Then  new  Gilds 
arose,  whose  members  were  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  behind  those  of  the  first,  either  in  rank,  social  con- 
sideration, or  wealth,  and  who  therefore  strove  for  an  equal  share  in  the  government  of  thetown.  This 
led,  in  Berwick,  to  the  above-noticed  amalgamation  of  the  Gilds  ;  and  in  the  German  cities  to  a 
participation  in  the  Town  Councils. 

Sir  William  Blackstone  says  tersely  :  "  Such  of  these  Gilds  as  were  commercial 
gradually  took  the  shape  of  our  Municipal  Corporations,  whose  place  of  meeting,  it  may 
be  observed,  is  still  called  the  Guildhall."  Of  this  class  were  the  Gilds  of  Bez'erley, 
Coventry,  Berwick,  and  some  others  to  be  hereafter  spoken  of  more  in  detail. 

Maitland,  in  his  Hist,  of  Edinburgh  (1753),  gives  the  following  account  bearing  upon 
the  origin  of  Municipal  Gilds,  differing  in  some  views  from  any  other  we  have  seen  : 

....  Towns  being  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  castles  for  their  protection,  had  the  name  of 
Burgh  or  Burgs  given  to  them  ;  and  as  the  soldiers  who  garrisoned  the  said  Burghs,  were  called 
Burghers,  so  the  inhabitants  of  the  Towns  or  New  Burghs  likewise  received  the  name  of  Burghers — 
now  corruptly  Burgesses  ;  and  the  said  Burgesses  being  formed  into  a  community,  the  constitutions 
made  for  their  good  government  were  denominated  the  Burg  or  Borough  Laws,  and  the  Burgesses  or 
inhabitants  of  the  said  Burghs,  perceiving  the  benefit  resulting  from  the  said  community,  erected 
themselves  into  Cos.  or  Gilds,  as  their  several  interests  led  them.  But  those  Sos.  being  regarded  by 
some  Burghs  as  spurious,  for  being  set  up  without  their  authority,  dissolved  them,  and  in  their  stead 
constituted  a  General  So.  or  Corp.  of  Merchants,  denominated  the  Gild.  An  instance  whereof  we 
had  in  the  year  1283,  by  Robert  Durbane,  Mayor  of  Berzvich  upon  the  river  Tweed.  .... 

But  when  or  by  whom  Edinburgh  was  constituted  a  Burgh  Royal,  I  cannot  ascertain  ;  yet  that  it 
is  one  of  the  most  antient  in  Scot.  I  think  is  manifest,  by  its  being  the  principal  of  the  four  Burghs 
in  the  year  1348,  when  David  II.  in  a  Pari,  held  at  Perth  ordained  that,  as  long  as  the  Burghs  of 
Berwick  and  Roxburgh,  which  had  been  two  of  the  said  four  Burghs,  remained  in  possession  of  the 
English,  the  Burghs  of  Lanark  and  Linlithgow  should  be  put  in  their  stead.  And  as  in  that  Act  it 
is  said  that  these  four  Burghs  in  ancient  times  held  the  Chamberlain's  Court  annually  at  Haddington, 
in  the  County  of  East  Lothian,  it  is  thereby  evident  that  Edinburgh  must  be  one  of  the  most  antient 
of  the  said  Royal  Burghs. 

When  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  Gild  in  Edinburgh,  he  adds : 

This  Fraternity,  being  a  Co.  of  Merchants,  commonly  called  the  Gildry,  is  the  first  and  most 
antient  Corp.  in  Edinburgh ;  and,  like  other  Gilds  throughout  Scotland,  owes  its  origin  to  that  of 
Berwick,  above  mentioned;  but  when  or  by  whom  incorp.  I  cannot  learn.  Be  that  as  it  will,  the 
magistrates  and  common  council-men  of  this  City  were,  for  divers  ages,  chosen  out  of  the  same, 
exclusive  of  the  Trades  or  Craftsmen  ;  nay,  in  effect,  they  are  so  still,  by  a  majority  of  merchants  of 
the  Town  Council ;  whereby  they  carry  things  according  to  their  mind,  unless  divided  amongst  them- 
selves, which  seldom  happens. 

The  chief  officer  of  this  community  is  entitled  the  Dean  of  Gild,  who,  assisted  by  a  council  con- 
sisting of  three  merchants  and  three  tradesmen,  chosen  by  the  Common  Council,  determine  all 
differences  betwixt  merchants,  and  between  them  and  mariners,  with  the  greatest  dispatch,  in  a 
summary  way.  To  them  belong  the  superintendence  of  all  Buildings,  both  public  and  private, 
within  the  City  and  Liberties,  both  in  respect  to  their  Construction  and  Repairs,  for  preventing 
mischief  which  otherwise  might  happen  by  their  not  being  carefully  inspected.  They  also  admit 
persons  into  the  freedom  of  the  City,  adjust  weights  and  measures,  and  prevent  forestalling  staple 
commodities,  as  set  forth  in  the  constitutions  of  the  Dean  of  Gilds  Court,  above  recited. 

Regarding  the  determination  of  disputes  by  the  Gild  as  here  stated,  it  seems  a  power 
analogous  to  that  exercised  by  the  Chambers  of  Assurance  in  England  at  an  early  date. 

Craft-Gilds. — These,  which  embody  the  other  and  broad  class  of  Gilds  (as  distinguished 
from  Social  Gilds),  were  formerly  very  numerous — pr-ob.  at  least  one  for  every  trade 
carried  on  in  large  cities.  They  shared,  in  their  constitution,  many  of  the  principles  of 
the  Social  Gilds ;  but  they  were  formed  for  the  benefit  of  their  members  as  craftsmen,  i.e. 
manufacturing  traders,  and  for  the  regulation  of  their  craft.  In  this  latter  respect  they 
have  been  supposed  to  bear  some  analogy  to  the  Trades  Unions  of  modern  times  ;  but  in 
truth  there  is  hardly  any  analogy.  The  craftsmen  of  the  middle  ages  were  really  masters, 
struggling  to  maintain  political  and  mercantile  freedom.  The  era  of  workmen  so  socially 
debased  as  to  be  always  workmen,  and  nothing  more,  had  not  commenced. 

It  seems  clear  that  in  earlier  times  the  craftsmen  were  frequently  members  of  the 
Merchant-Gilds.  The  strict  separation  which  at  a  later  date  existed  between  the 
Merchants  and  the  Craftsmen  did  not  then  indeed  exist  ;  and  probably  only  came  about 
by  degrees  later.  Originally  the  craftsmen  traded  in  the  raw  materials  which  they 
worked  with.  Thus  the  London  tailors  were  even  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  (1327-77) 
the  great  importers  of  woollen  cloth  ;  and  as  late  as  the  16th  century  the  brewers  of 
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Hamburg  were  the  principal  corn-merchants.     The  growth  of  wealth  and  of  the  number 

of  the  people  necessarily  called  forth  greater  division  of  labour  ;  the  full  citizens  having 
become  rich,  only  carried  on  trade,  whilst  the  handicraft  was  left  exclusively  t>>  the  poor 
and  the  unfree.  The  poor  were  originally  excluded  from  full  citizenship  and  from  the 
Gild  by  the  want  of  a  property  qualification  ;  and  when,  in  consequence  of  the  develop- 
ment which  has  just  been  explained,  the  poor  and  the  craftsmen  became  identical,  this 
led  to  the  ordinance  repeated  in  the  Danish,  German,  and  Belgian  Gild-Statutes,  that  no 
one  "with  dirty  hands"  or  "with  blue  nails,"  or  "who  hawked  his  wares  in  the  streets," 
should  become  a  member  of  the  Gild  ;  and  that  craftsmen,  before  being  admitted,  must 
have  forsworn  their  trade  for  a  year  and  a  day. 

The  stipulation  in  the  Statutes  of  Skanor,  under  date  1266,  "  that  no  baker  should 
henceforth  be  accepted  as  a  member  of  the  Gild,"  belongs  probably  to  the  transition 
period  already  spoken  of;  but  it  has  been  surmised  that  the  bakers  there  had  formerly 
been  corn-merchants  too.  Such  a  state  of  transition  is  also  to  be  inferred  from  the 
Statutes  of  Berwick  (see  1388),  according  to  which  no  butcher,  as  long  as  he  carried 
on  his  trade,  was  to  deal  in  wool  or  hides ;  in  order  to  do  so  he  must  forswear  his  axe. 
The  facts  here  appear  to  be  that  the  Gild  of  Berwick  was  a  decided  Merchant-Gild,  and 
that  the  members  traded  chiefly  in  wool  or  hides.  Formerly  this  branch  of  trade  was 
unquestionably  carried  on  by  the  butchers.  But  after  the  craftsmen  had  been  excluded 
from  the  Gild,  the  butchers  were  forbidden  to  carry  on  a  trade  practised  by  the  Gild 
members.  A  like  case  was  wdien  the  old  town  of  Gant  (Ghent)  forbade,  in  favour  of  the 
Gild-Merchant  there,  that  clothes  should  be  dyed  for  craftsmen. 

But  the  exclusion  of  the  craftsman  from  these  Merchant-Gilds  was  not  all  ;  they  soon 
assumed  first  to  rule  him,  and  then  to  oppress  him.  This  led  to  civil  strife  in  some  parts 
of  Europe,  and  to  a  fierce  conflict  in  England.  The  craftsmen  contended  for  equality  of 
political  rights  and  of  justice.  In  the  end  mixed  governing  bodies  were  formed,  consist- 
ing of  the  landed  aristocracy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  manufacturing  traders  (craftsmen) 
on  the  other.  "  In  some  places,  it  is  true,  the  craftsmen  compelled  the  patricians  to  enter 
their  fraternities  if  they  wished  to  take  part  in  the  government  of  the  towns  ;  but  even 
then  the  great  soon  got  such  paramount  influence,  that  new  laws  had  to  provide  that  the 
*  small  folk  '  should  form  half  of  the  council  of  the  Craft-Gild.  The  craftsmen  did  not, 
however,  in  the  long  run,  remain  at  the  head  of  the  town  ;  but  the  political  equality 
which  their  efforts  had  obtained  was  maintained  in  principle  ;  the  old  Gild  constitution 
was  replaced  by  that  of  the  'commune.'  " — Brentano,  p.  cxi. 

This  leads  up  to  Corporation  or  Town  Gilds,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

Dr.  Brentano  further  remarks  that  after  the  free  handicraftsmen  had  been  expelled  from 
the  full  citizens'  [corporate]  Gilds,  their  relation  to  the  old  burghers  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
ancient  freemen  at  the  time  when  they  confederated  into  Gilds  for  protection  against  the 
aggressions  of  the  great.  On  the  one  hand,  the  citizens  endeavoured  to  suppress  the 
handicraftsmen  into  a  kind  of  subjection,  and  on  the  other,  it  was  in  their  power  to  take 
measures  injurious  to  the  craftsmen.  Isolated,  the  latter  must  have  succumbed  to  the 
difficulty  of  their  circumstances  :  hence  these  of  necessity  called  forth  the  same  free 
organization  of  free  craftsmen  as  that  of  the  old  freemen  in  earlier  times.  "The  con- 
stitution of  the  old  Gilds  evidently  served  as  the  model  of  the  Craft-Gilds,  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  altered  only  in  so  far  as  a  change  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  peculiar 
wants  of  the  craftsmen  which  made  them  confederate  into  Gilds,  namely,  protection  of 
the  industry  of  the  freemen." 

The  transfer  of  all  trade  concerns  in  towns  to  the  management  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
Craft-Gild,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  was  generally  accomplished  by  a  confirma- 
tion of  their  Ordin.,  that  every  one  carrying  on  the  trade  within  the  town  or  a  certain 
district  should  join  and  belong  to  the  Gild.  And  in  return  for  this  privilege,  the  Gild  was 
yearly  to  pay  certain  taxes.  In  London  these  taxes  -went  to  the  King.  Thus,  under 
Henry  I.  (1100-33),  and  every  succeeding  king,  the  London  weavers  paid  to  the  crown  a 
rent  or  ferme  for  their  Gild  ;  and  Madox  enumerates  18  Gilds  which,  under  Henry  II. 
(1154-89),  were  amerced  as  adulterine,  for  neglecting  to  pay  this  tax.  But  as,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  privileges  of  the  Craft-Gilds,  the  citizens  no  longer  enjoyed  undivided 
sway  in  the  towns,  they  showed  themselves  everywhere  extremely  jealous  of  the 
jurisdiction  which  had  thus  sprung  up  in  their  midst,  to  their  own  detriment.  They 
therefore  opposed  with  all  their  might  the  estab.  of  Craft-Gilds  ;  and  the  whole  hist,  of 
these  Gilds,  till  they  obtained  the  mastery  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  appears  as 
nothing  else  but  one  continual  struggle  of  the  handicraftsmen  with  the  town  for  these 
privileges.  The  Norman  kings  however,  equally  ready  to  make  the  most  of  both  these 
clashing  interests  for  the  benefit  of  their  exchequer,  seem  to  have  put  up  to  auction  the 
confirmation  and  the  suppression  of  these  Gilds.  As  to  the  jealousies  which  existed 
between  the  Town  and  the  Gilds,  see  Exeter,  1388. 

The  organization  of  the  free  craftsmen  into  Gilds  Dr.  Brentano  considers  was  called 
forth  by  their  want  of  protection  against  the  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  lords  of 
the  town,  who  tried  to  reduce  the  free  to  the  dependence  of  the  unfree,  and,  by  imposts 
and  otherwise,  to  encroach  on  the  freemen's  earnings.  Being  organized,  the  Craft-Gild- 
men  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the  customs  of  their  Craft,  framed  further  Ordin. 
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for  its  regulation,  saw  these  Ordin,  properly  executed,  and  punished  the  Gild-brothers 
who  infringed  them.  The  maintenance  of  their  independence  against  the  city  authorities, 
and  the  possibility  of  carrying  them  out  and  making  efficient  their  trade-rules,  depended, 
however,  on  the  condition  that  all  who  carried  on  the  trade  should  belong  to  the  Gild. 
"  And  though  the  first  Gilds,  at  their  formation,  included  doubtless  all  men  of  the  trade, 
yet  in  course  of  time  some  one  or  more  craftsmen  must  have  turned  up,  who,  unwilling  to 
submit  to  the  rules  f  rained  for  insuring  good  work,  and  for  protecting  the  interests  of  the 
trade,  would  carry  on  his  trade  without  belonging  to  the  Gild.  It  was  impossible  either  to 
check  this,  and  prevent  detriment  arising  from  it,  or  to  enforce  their  regulation  of  the 
trade  in  a  legitimate  manner,  unless  the  Gild  had  been  previously  acknowledged  by  the 
lord  of  the  town,  or  the  body  of  citizens.  And  thus,  though  the  Craft-Gilds  as  voluntary 
societies  did  not  need  confirmation  by  the  authorities  at  their  birth,  yet  this  confirmation 
became  afterwards  of  the  greatest  importance  when  these  Gilds  wanted  to  be  recognized 
as  special  and  independent  asso.,  which  were  thenceforth  to  regulate  the  trade  instead  of 
the  authorities  of  the  town.  This  once  obtained,  all  further  protective  measures  would 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course." 

For  the  complete  independence  of  the  Craft-Gilds,  it  was  indispensable  that  they 
should  have  the  right  of  freely  electing  a  Warden  for  regulating  their  trade,  and  for 
managing  the  Gild.  In  England  this  freedom  seems  never  to  have  been  restricted.  But 
on  the  Continent  the  right  of  appointing  the  Warden  of  a  Craft-Gild  varied  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  origin  of  the  Gild,  or  the  degree  of  independence  which  the  particular 
handicraft  enjoyed  at  the  time  when  its  Gild  was  recognized.  In  Dr.  Brentano's  Essay 
many  instances  of  this  are  cited. 

Mr.  Pike  also  speaks  of  the  monopolizing  character  of  the  Craft-Gilds,  as  they  came  to 
grow  in  importance,  and  traces  its  influence  upon  the  individual  members  : 

As  a  Gildsman  of  the  later  kind,  he  would  apparently  have  been  in  a  position  somewhat  like  that 
of  a  modern  workman  who  works  not  for  a  master,  but  for  his  own  profit,  and  who  might  be  fairly 
called  a  small  tradesman.  The  object  of  the  Craft-Gild  was  to  protect  such  workers  against  the 
competition  of  persons  who  were  not  members,  just  as  one  object  of  the  Gild  recognized  in  the 
earliest  charters  was  to  secure  collectively  as  great  a  monopoly  as  possible  for  the  particular  town 
in  which  it  was  estab.  It  was  not  founded,  like  modern  Trades-Unions,  to  assert  the  rights  of  labour 
against  capital,  but  to  keep  the  market  for  the  goods  supplied  by  its  members  to  those  members 
exclusively.  As,  however,  capital  gradually  increased,  a  new  phase  of  society  presented  itself.  The 
Craft-Gild  became  powerless,  and  even  meaningless,  so  far  as  the  mere  workman  was  concerned, 
and  useful  only  to  his  employer.  The  City  Cos.,  famous  for  the  banners  which  they  exhibit  on  the 
9th  Nov.,  and  for  their  hospitality  at  other  seasons,  are,  it  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  little  in 
common  with  those  combinations  of  Craftsmen  which  have  become  prominent  in  the  19th  century. — 
Vide  Hist,  of  Crime  (vol.  i.  p.  378).     See  1272-1307. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Craft- Gilds  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Frith- 
Gilds.  Like  these,  the  object  of  the  early  Craft-Gilds  was  to  create  relations  as  if  among 
brothers ;  and,  above  all  things,  to  grant  to  their  members  that  assistance  which  the 
member  of  a  family  might  expect  from  that  family.  As  men's  wants  had  become 
different,  this  assistance  no  longer  concerned  the  protection  of  life,  limbs,  and  property  ; 
but  the  principal  object  of  the  Craft- Gilds  was  to  secure  their  members  in  the  independent, 
unimpaired  and  regular  earning  of  their  daily  bread  by  means  of  their  craft.  When  then 
the  Craft-Gilds,  like  the  earlier  Town-Gilds  for  the  maintenance  of  justice,  were  legally 
recognized,  and  were  brought  into  the  State  organism  as  special  Asso.  for  the  regulation 
of  their  trade,  a  new  fundamental  element,  namely,  their  quality  as  a  police  authority, 
was  added  to  the  element  common  to  all  Gilds.  "  Both  these  elements  were  to  be  found 
in  the  Craft- Gilds  of  all  countries  ;  indeed,  in  all  they  attained  a  development  so  similar, 
even  in  details,  that  whosoever  knows  the  Gild-Statutes  of  one  country,  knows  those  of  all." 
Only  in  certain  concrete  regulations  were  there  deviations  ;  and  these  have  been  pointed 
out  in  detail  in  Dr.  Brentano's  Essay. 

The  income  of  the  Gilds  of  this  class  consisted  of  small  entrance  fees  ;  of  wax  for  the 
churches ;  and  of  taxes  which  were  levied  for  special  purposes  as  they  occurred  :  for 
instance,  on  the  death,  impoverishment,  pilgrimage,  etc.,  of  a  member.  Regular 
periodical  contributions  are  only  met  with  at  a  later  stage. 

The  Rules,  to  which  all  the  men  of  the  trade  had  to  submit,  had  reference  ( 1 )  partly 
to  securing  the  good  quality  of  the  work ;  and  (2)  partly,  like  all  Gild-stat.,  to  the 
temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  their  members.  On  the  plea  of  insuring  the  good  quality 
of  their  wares,  the  Gild-stat.  often  ordain  that  "no  one  shall  work  longer  than  from 
the  beginning  of  the  day  until  curfew,"  nor  "at  night  by  candle-light."  But  Dr. 
Brentano  considers  that  the  real  ground  for  this  regulation  was  regard  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  Gild-brothers;  "  it  was  the  wish  to  give  them  leisure  for  fulfilling  their 
domestic  and  political  duties  ;  and  to  prevent  the  collective  body  from  being  forced  to 
over-exertions  by  the  competition  of  a  few  too  zealous  for  gain,  and  from  being  thus 
deprived  of  every  enjoyment  of  life."  Similar  considerations,  he  thinks,  were  sometimes 
the  cause  for  long  holidays  :  as,  for  instance,  the  prohibition  of  the  London  weavers  to 
work  between  Christmas  and  Purification  Day  (Feb.  2nd).  The  same  considerations, 
supported  by  religious  motives,  caused  the  strict  prohibition  of  work  on  Sundays  and 
festivals,  and  "on  Saturday  or  the  eve  of  a  double  feast,  after  noon  has  been  rung. " 
This  last  ordin. ,  forbidding  work  on  the  last-mentioned  afternoons,  was  common  to  all 
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countries,  and  had  its  origin  in  a  custom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  solemnize  the 
eve  of  festivals  and  Sundays  by  religious  services.  The  Saturday  afternoon  holiday  was 
in  truth  as  common  in  England  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  as  it  is  now;  but  it  was 
lost  at  the  Reformation — only  to  be  re-estab.  during  the  present  century,  for  another 
reason,  viz,  that  of  allowing  members  of  Volunteer  regiments  to  attend  to  their  training. 

There  were  other  restrictions  arising  from  this  general  tendency  to  prevent  a  ruinous 
competition  amongst  Gild-brothers,  as  being  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  brotherhood. 
Their  ordinances  were  framed  for  the  "better  relief  and  comodytie  of  the  porer  sorte." 
There  were  restrictions,  too,  as  to  the  number  of  servants  and  apprentices  which  an 
individual  member  might  have  ;  also,  as  long  as  members  of  the  Gild  were  out  of  work, 
no  member  was  to  work  with  non-members.  And  at  an  early  period  regulations  as  to 
prices,  under  supervision  of  the  town  authorities,  became  common.  Hence  it  is  some- 
times contended  that  modern  trades-unionism  is  but  a  revival  of  the  old  spirit  of  the 
Craft-Gilds.     We  think  the  analogy  is  but  a  superficial  one. 

There  were  not  unfrequently  several  Gilds  relating  to  the  same  Craft  in  the  same  town  : 
for  instance,  in  London  there  were  orig.  two  Gilds  of  Tanners — one  without  Newgate,  and 
one  without  Cripplegatc  ;  and  there  were  4  Weavers  Gilds  at  Cologne  in  the  13th 
century.  "Sometimes  the  richer  craftsmen  withdrew  from  their  poorer  brethren  into 
separate  Gilds — as,  for  instance,  the  Shoemakers  from  the  Cobblers  ;  the  Tanners  from  the 
Shoemakers." — Brenianot  p.  exxxix. 

The  early  Craft-Gilds  did  unquestionably  aim  at  establishing  a  community  of  interests 
among  their  members.  Hence  it  was  sometimes  enacted  that  no  Gild-associate  was  to 
entice  away  a  brother's  customers,  nor  a  brother's  servant.  Other  stat.  preclude  working 
for  a  customer  who  was  indebted  to  a  brother.  Others  provided  that  any  member 
becoming  poor  from  "adventures  on  the  sea,  or  the  advanced  price  of  merchandize,  or 
by  borrowing  and  pledging,  or  by  any  other  misfortunes,"  might  claim  to  be  relieved  in 
proportion  to  the  fraternity's  funds.  Even  as  late  as  1723  the  bye-laws  of  the  Gild  of 
the  Joiners  and  Carpenters  of  Worcester  ordained,  "that  wherever  any  freeman  buys  any 
parcel  of  timber  or  boards  coming  to  the  city  to  be  sold,  and  fit  for  the  crafts,  every 
freeman  may  have  a  share  therein,  not  exceeding  [in  the  whole  ?]  a  third,  at  cost  price, 
on  request,  and  paying  ready  money,  under  penalty  of  2qs.  for  refusing  to  share."  In 
some  of  the  Gild-statutes  there  were,  after  the  manner  of  the  time,  sumptuary  laws,  and 
especially  with  reference  to  apprentices.  On  the  other  hand,  the  common  feast,  held 
frequently  in  their  own  magnificent  halls,  was  a  general  feature.  Is  not  the  annual 
Cutlers'  feast  at  Sheffield  a  modern  continuation  of  the  same  practice  ? 

Finally— again  quoting  Dr.  Brentano's  exhaustive  Essay — the  Gild,  "which,  as  we  have 
shown,  stood  like  a  loving  mother,  providing  and  assisting,  at  the  side  of  her  sons  in  every 
circumstance  of  life,  cared  for  her  children  even  after  death ;  and  the  ordinances  as  to 
this  last  act  breathe  the  same  spirit  of  equality  among  her  sons,  on  which  all  her  regula- 
tions were  founded,  and  which  constituted  her  strength.  In  cases  of  insolvency  at  death, 
the  funerals  of  poor  members  were  to  be  equally  respected  with  those  of  the  rich." 
(p.  exxxiii.) 

Upon  the  Craft-Gilds,  as  also  sometimes  upon  the  Merchant-Gilds,  did  the  defence  of 
the  town  devolve.  They  formed  in  many  cases  a  portion  of  the  military  defence  of  the 
town  or  province.  The  Gild-statutes  of  Continental  cities  especially  abound  with  references 
to  this  branch  of  duty  ;  and  brilliant  were  some  of  the  victories — as,  for  instance,  the 
Butchers  of  Liege  at  Steppes,  in  12 13  ;  the  Flemish  WTeavers  at  Courtrai,  in  1302  ;  the 
Furriers  of  Brussels  at  the  siege  of  Malines,  in  1303  ;  and  the  Journeymen  Bakers  of 
Munich  at  Ampfing,  in  1322.  The  Trainbands  of  the  last  and  present  century  were 
perhaps  somewhat  analogous.  The  Order  of  the  Knights*  Templars  in  England,  and  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Scotland,  were  prob.  only  military  or  fighting  Gilds 
originally.     We  shall  make  some  further  reference  to  these.     See  Anglo-Saxon  period. 

The  Craft-Gilds  embodied  other  features  common  to  the  Religious  and  Social  Gilds — 
indeed  to  all  Gilds.     Dr.  Brentano  speaks  comprehensively  on  this  point : 

Besides  being  brotherhoods  for  the  care  of  the  temporal  welfare  of  their  members,  the  Craft-Gilds 
were,  like  the  rest  of  the  Gilds,  at  the  same  time  Religious  Fraternities.  In  the  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  Co.  of  Grocers  [Herbert,  vol.  i.  pp.  43-5]  it  is  mentioned  that,  at  the  very  first  meeting,  they 
fixed  a  stipend  for  the  priest,  who  had  to  conduct  the  religious  services,  and  to  pray  for  their  dead. 
In  this  respect  the  Craft-Gilds  of  all  countries  are  alike ;  and  in  reading  their  statutes,  one  might 
fancy  sometimes  that  the  old  craftsmen  cared  only  for  the  well-being  of  their  souls.  All  had 
particular  Saints  for  patrons,  after  whom  the  So.  was  frequently  called;  and,  where  it  was  possible, 
they  chose  one  who  had  some  relation  to  their  trade.  They  founded  masses,  altars,  and  painted 
windows  in  cathedrals ;  and  even  at  the  present  day  their  coats  of  arms  and  their  gifts  range 
proudly  by  the  side  of  those  of  Kings  and  Barons.  Sometimes  individual  Craft-Gilds  appear 
to  have  stood  in  special  relations  to  a  particular  church,  by  virtue  of  which  they  had  to  perform 
special  services,  and  received  in  return  a  special  share  in  all  the  prayers  of  the  clergy  of  that 
church.  In  later  limes  the  Craft-Gilds  frequently  went  in  solemn  procession  to  their  churches. 
"We  find  innumerable  ordinances  also  as  to  the  support  of  the  sick  and  poor;  and  to  afford  a 
settled  asylum  for  distress,  the  London  Cos.  early  built  dwellings  near  their  halls.  The  chief  care, 
however,  of  the  Gildmen  was  always  directed  to  the  welfare  of  the  souls  of  the  dead.  Every  year  a 
requiem  was  sung  for  all  departed  Gild-brothers,  when  they  were  all  mentioned  by  name  ;  and  on  the 
death  of  any  member,  special  services  were  held  for  his  soul,  and  distribution  of  alms  was  made  to 
the  poor,  who  in  return  had  to  offer  up  prayers  for  the  dead,  as  is  still  the  custom  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries,     (p.  exxxiv.) 
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In  proof,  in  the  Stat,  of  the  Fullers  of  Lincoln,  founded  1297,  was  the  following  : 
"  When  any  of  the  bretheren  or  sisteren  dies,  the  rest  shall  give  a  halfpenny  each  to  buy 
bread  to  be  given  to  the  poor,  for  the  soul's  sake  of  the  dead." 

It  remains  but  to  add  that  the  degeneration  of  these  Craft-Gi'ds  commenced  almost 
simultaneously  with  their  obtaining  independence  and  authority  in  trade  matters  in  the 
towns— stimulated  by  the  overbearing  character  of  their  internal  regulations — and  pro- 
ceeded with  increasing  rapidity.  "In  the  15th  century  the  capitalist  quality  of  the  crafts- 
men becomes  more  and  more  prevalent  among  the  requisites  for  obtaining  membership  ; 
and  ever  more  numerous  become  the  restrictions  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  seclude 
themselves,  and  thus  to  make  the  handicrafts  the  monopolies  of  a  few  families.  But  this 
was  even  more  the  case  in  the  following  centuries  ;  and  therefore  Lord  Bacon,  speaking 
of  these  Gilds,  justly  describes  them  as  'fraternities  in  evil.'  " — Brentano,  p.  cxlix. 

The  transformation  of  the  Craft-Gilds  into  Sos.  of  capitalists,  exercised  of  course  an 
influence  on  their  government ;  and  it  appears  altogether  natural  when,  in  the  16th 
century,  we  see  that  gov.  entirely  transferred  into  the  hands  of  the  richer  Gild-members. 
The  Gild-members  were  at  this  time  divided  into  three  classes — the  livery,  to  which 
the  richer  masters  were  admitted ;  the  householders,  to  which  the  rest  of  the  masters 
belonged;  and  the  journeymen  belonging  to  the  Gild,  who  were  simply  called  "free- 
men," sometimes  also  "yeomanry "or  "bachelors."  Instead  of  the  former  sovereign 
meeting  of  all  Gild-associates,  there  now  appeared  a  "Court  of  Assistants,"  who 
governed  the  Gild,  and  enacted  its  ordinances.  The  first  legal  appointment  of  a 
Court  of  Assistants  is  met  with  under  Philip  and  Mary  (1554-8).  After  the  time  of 
James  I.,  the  transfer  of  the  elective  franchise  from  the  " '  communitas"  to  the  Courts  of 
the  Cos.  became  general  in  the  charters  :  and  in  this  manner,  what  had  hitherto  existed 
only  on  sufferance  became  legal.  The  King  appointed  the  first  members  of  the  Court  for 
life ;  as  these  withdrew  or  died  off,  the  Court  itself  filled  up  the  number  from  former 
masters  and  wardens.  But  these  it  likewise  chose  from  amongst  the  liverymen.  To  the 
rest  of  the  members  election-day  briefly  meant  the  day  on  which  they  assembled  in  the 
Gild-hall  to  hear  the  names  of  the  elected  proclaimed.  An  oath  was  also  introduced  for 
all  members,  in  which  they  swore  to  obey  the  Master  and  Wardens  and  their  ordinances. 
Refractoriness  towards  the  Gild,  violation  of  its  laws,  refusal  to  accept  office  if  elected — 
these  were  punished  as  formerly.  The  charitable  regulations  also  remained  the  same  as 
in  former  times. — Brentano. 

In  the  modified  form  last  described  some  of  the  more  important  Craft-Gilds  have 
survived  to  our  own  time ;  and  these  are  the  only  Gilds  which  have  survived  through 
successive  ages.  More  homage  is  of  late  being  paid  to  them  than  has  been  the  case  for 
several  centuries.  The  Religions  Gilds  may  be  said  to  have  died  out  altogether,  The 
Social  Gilds  have  taken  the  form  and  designation  of  Friendly  Sos.,  although  the  title  of 
Gild  is  being  re-introduced.  The  Merchant  and  Town  Gilds  have  merged  into  Municipal 
Corporations,  or  died  out.  All  other  kinds  have  either  disappeared  or  changed  their 
constitutions  ! 

In  the  preceding  review  of  Gilds  as  they  have  in  past  times  presented  themselves  in 
practice,  many  details  have  necessarily  been  passed  over  ;  the  broad  lines  alone  have 
been  dealt  with.  It  seems  clear  that  the  main  analogy  which  is  to  be  traced  between 
Friendly  Sos.  and  Gilds  must  be  limited  to  the  case  of  the  Social  Gilds  only.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  Merchant-Gilds,  by  the  development  of 
our  commerce,  and  the  extension  of  our  trading  ports,  must  have  contributed  very  largely 
to  the  growth  of  Marine  Ins.  This  part  of  the  subject  will  be  reviewed  more  in  detail 
under  title  Hanseatic  League. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  that  wdiile  the  Gilds  in  England  have  led  to  such 
important  results  as  affecting  the  corporate  liberties  of  our  cities  and  towns,  and  as 
developing  our  commerce,  those  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  have  sunk  down  into  an 
entire  loss  of  political  significance.  In  the  north  of  Europe  some  of  them  remain  in  the 
form  of  local  or  corporate  Fire  Ins.  offices — how  they  attained  to  that  position  has  not 
yet  been  made  clear.  In  Germany,  which  was  once  a  stronghold  of  the  Gilds,  they  have 
simply  degenerated  (where  not  fire  offices  of  the  class  named)  into  asso.  whereof  the 
members  are  entitled  to  receive  certain  benefits  on  the  occurrence  of  certain  emergencies  ; 
into  in  fact  Benevolent  Inst.,  limited  in  their  operations  to  those  who  had  previously 
contributed  to  their  funds. 

Administration. — We  now  propose  to  review  some  of  the  more  prominent  points  in 
the  administration  of  Gild  affairs  internally. 

Legal  Constitution. — Regarding  the  legal  constitution  of  the  early  Gilds,  it  may, 
we  think,  be  safely  assumed — except  in  the  instances  where  the  Royal  Licence  was 
obtained — that  they  had  none,  other  than  this  :  they  were  associations  formed  for  lawful 
and  laudable  purposes,  and  so  ranked  with  the  free  institutions  of  the  land.  The 
frequent  reference  to  Ordinances  implies,  indeed,  some  grant  or  authority  from  the 
sovereign  power  ;  but  we  suspect  that  any  such  grant  must  in  the  earlier  periods  have 
been  quite  exceptional.  It  has  indeed  been  claimed  for  the  Gilds  that  they  made  their 
own  Ordinances,  like  the  "Usages"  of  a  Corporation,  or  the  "Customary"  of  a  Manor, 
or  even  the  "Bye-laws"  of  a  Parish — Intro,  to  English  Gilds,  p.  xxxviii. 
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The  internal  regulation  of  Gilds  probably  did  not  vary  greatly  whether  the  Gild  were 
authorised  or  unauthorized.  There  would  be  the  licad  officers,  the  "Graceman"  (or 
Alderman)  ;  the  Stewards  (Wardens),  in  whose  hands  the  property  of  the  Gild  rested, 
for  administration  ;  the  Dean  or  Beadle  ;  and  finally  the  Clerk.  Most  of  these  offii  1  s 
were  open  to  annual  election  ;  and  those  who  would  not  serve,  when  their  turn  came, 
were  lined.  The  Dean  and  the  Clerk  were  paid  salaries  ;  and  all  the  officers  had  special 
allowances  on  feast  days. 

We  suspect  that  all  Gilds  which  had  not  in  some  measure  received  Royal  recognition 
were  simply  governed  by  bye-laws,  and  could  not,  for  instance,  use  a  common  seal,  or 
hold  land. 

When  the  Gild  merged  into  and  became  the  Municipal  authority  of  the  town,  its 
functions  became  enlarged,  and  the  number  of  its  officers  correspondingly  increased.  But 
we  doubt  if  this  could  ever  be  accomplished  by  the  simple  and  voluntary  act  of  the 
members  of  the  Gild  themselves.  The  case  of  the  amalgamation  and  transformation  of 
the  Gilds  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  (see  1388)  certainly  points  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Further,  against  the  view  we  have  expressed,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Gilds  had 
the  power  of  amending  their  own  Ordinances,  by  resolution  of  the  members  at  the  annual 
or  other  assemblies.  All  corporations,  however,  have  the  power  of  altering  and  amending 
the  regulations  necessary  to  their  internal  management  ;  but  they  have  not  the  power  of 
changing  the  base  of  their  constitution,  as  from  a  voluntary  Asso.  into  a  chartered  Co. 

The  Gilds  appear  to  have  been  the  least  likely  of  all  institutions  to  attempt  any 
radical  change  in  their  constitution.  Their  respect  for  the  law  and  its  estab.  forms  has 
been  pointed  out  as  a  most  marked  feature  ;  and  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  constantly 
recurring  declarations  of  their  own  regulations  :  "No  Ordinances  shall  be  made  against 
the  common  law."  "Rebels  against  the  law  shall  be  put  out  of  the  Gild."  "The 
liberties  of  the  town  shall  be  upheld."     They  were  always  for  order,  and  against  change. 

Royal  Licence. — It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Madox,  that  Gilds  were  founded 
under  Licence  from  the  Crown  ;  and  after  the  Norman  Conquest  this  was  undoubtedly  so. 
It  is  further  asserted  to  have  been  declared  by  law  that  "  a  Gild,  either  Religious  or 
Secular,  without  the  King's  Licence,  was  a  trespass  ;"  and  that  in  26  Henry  II.  several 
Gilds  were  amerced  to  the  Crown,  for  having  been  estab.  without  the  King's  Warrant. 
This  is  probably  true,  although  we  have  not  yet  met  with  absolute  confirmation  ;  but 
Gilds  were  probably  regarded  as  monopolies  ;  and  the  authority  to  permit  the  estab.  of 
these  was  claimed,  and  exercised,  by  the  Crown,  until  Pari,  at  length  asserted  its  right  in 
this  respect.  The  Gilds  so  founded  without  the  Royal  authority  were  designated  adulterine 
Gilds  ;  and  it  appears  from  Madox  that  they  were  liable  to  a  fine  annually  for  the 
exercise  of  their  privileges.  On  the  other  hand,  T)\xgAsle'\Wanvickshire  (ed.  1730),  p. 
188]  observes  that  "  they  were  in  use  long  before  any  formal  licences  were  granted  unto 
them."  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  takes  the  same  view,  and  quotes  in  support  the  Gild  ot 
Stratford-on-Avon,  and  the  St.  George's  Gild  of  Norwich,  each  of  which  was  in  existence 
for  many  years  before  special  circumstances  rendered  the  obtaining  of  official  confirmation 
necessary.  "  It  seems  probable  that  the  mistake  has  arisen  through  two  things  :  first,  the 
custom  of  inserting  their  Gild  into  the  Charter  when  the  men  of  any  town  got  their 
rights  confirmed,  as  was  seen  among  the  Gilds-Merchant  ;  and  second,  the  need  there 
was  for  Gilds,  like  other  corporate  bodies,  when  they  wished  to  acquire  lands  or  tene- 
ments, to  take  out  a  Licence  in  Mortmain,  under  the  Stat,  of  Mortmain." — Intro,  to 
English  Gilds,  p.  xxviii. 

Oath  OH  A  dniissio?l.—The  forms  attending  the  admission  of  members  varied  in 
the  several  Gilds,  but  the  oath  of  obedience  seems  to  have  been  very  general ;  and  being 
received  lovingly  by  the  brethren  with  the  kiss  of  peace  was  probably  nearly  as  usual,  in 
the  social  Gilds,  in  early  times.  A  Gild  did  not  in  early  times  invariably  require  an  oath, 
as  in  the  case  of  Corpus  Christi,  York  ;  but  the  exception  was  unusual.  In  the  later 
period  of  Craft-Gilds  it  was  always  required. 

The  Oath  of  the  Gild-Craft  of  the  Tailors  of  Exeter,  founded  1466,  was  as  follows: 

Ye  shall  swere  that  ye  shall  be  gode  and  trew  lovyng  brother  to  the  ffratemyte  of  Synt  John 
Baptiste  of  Taillourys  in  Exceter.  Item,  ye  shall  emplete  no  brother  ne  no  man  of  this  crafte  at 
comon  lawe,  without  leve  of  the  Master  and  Wardens  ;  but  that  it  Ieke  you  to  shew  youre  grevaunce 
and  matere  be-fore  them,  and  ther  to  have  remedy  as  fer  forth  as  they  maye,  and  els  to  take  youre 
auauntage.  Item,  ye  shall  not  delyucre  youre  liuere  of  the  ffraternyte  to  no  brother  that  hath 
fforfeted  ayens  the  ffraternyte,  that  ye  have  knowlech  of,  ne  to  none  other  person  whatsome-euer  he 
be,  before  the  yend  of  vj  yere.  Item,  ye  shall  paye  for  youre  clothyng,  almcse,  and  mete  ;  that  ys  to 
save,  for  youre  almys,  xijV.  a  yere  ;  and  for  youre  mete,  viijrf.  on  M  idsomer  daye,  or  the  next  day  after  ; 
and  for  youre  clothyng,  as  moche  as  ye  take,  withyn  a  moneth  after.  Item,  ye  shall  be  helpyng  and 
cownsellyngwith  alL^oure  power,  yf  ye  know  eny  brother  of  this  ffraternyte,  that  hath  don  hys  dewteys 
well  and  trcwly  to  the  ffraternite,  come  or  fall  to  pouerte  by  the  visitacion  of  god,  or  by  casuell 
auenture,  and  hath  not  wher-of  to  leve,  that  he  maye  haue,  every  weke,  of  the  almys  of  the  sayde 
ffraternyte,  x</.  ;  and,  yf  he  haue  be  Master,  to  have  xiiijrf.  a  weke.  Item,  ye  shall  geve,  in  youre 
testament,  to  the  almys  of  Synt  John  Baptyste,  more  or  lesse  after  yowre  estate  and  deuocyon  that  ye 
haue  therto,  in  supportacion  of  the  preste  and  pore  men  of  the  same,  as  god  yow  help  and  holydom. 

In  the  Social  Gild  of  St.  Katherine,  at  Stamford,  estab.  1494,  the  Oath  was  as 
follows  : 

This  here  ye,  Alderman  :— I  shall  trewe  man  be  to  god  almighty,  to  oure  lady  Seynt  mary,  and  to 
that  holy  Virgyn  and  martir  Seynt  Kateryn,  in  whos  honoure  and  worshippe  this  Glide  is  ffounded  ; 
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and  shal  be  obedyent  to  the  Alderman  of  this  Gilde,  and  to  his  successoures,  and  come  to  hym  and  to 
his  Bredern  whan  I  have  warnyng,  and  not  absente  myselffe  withoute  cause  resonable.  I  shalbe  redy 
at ;  scott  and  lotte,  and  all  my  duties  truly  pay  and  doo  ;  the  ordynauncis,  constituciouns,  and  rules, 
with  the  Councell  oil  the  same  (iilde,  kepe,  obeye,  and  performe,  and  to  my  power  maynetyn,  to  my 
lyuys  ende :  so  helpe  me  god  and  holydome,  and  by  this  boke. 

They  were  then  to  "  kys  the  Boke,  and  be  louynglye  receyued  with  all  the  Bredern; 
and  then  drynke  aboute  ;  and,  afftei  that,  departe  for  that  nyghte." 

The  oath  taken  by  the  brethren  of  the  Gild  of  St.  George,  at  Norwich,  resembled  this. 

Livery. — This  term  is  used  in  a  twofold  sense  in  connexion  with  Gilds.  In  its 
modern  sense  it  means  those  who  have  acquired  the  power  of  voting — they  are  said  to 
have  taken  up  their  livery  ;  which  appears  equivalent  to  saying  that  they  became  full 
members.  But  with  the  ancient  Gilds  every  full  member  became  entitled  to  wear  the 
livery  of  the  Gild,  which  was  uniform  in  colour  and  style  for  all  the  members,  with 
probably  some  variation  in  the  gown  or  hood  used  by  the  brethren  and  sistren  re- 
spectively. The  ordinances  frequently  defined  alike  the  occasions  and  the  length  of  time 
they  were  expected  to  be  worn.  In  1389  (13  Rich.  II.)  an  attempt  was  made  to  stop, 
by  Parliamentary  interference,  the  giving  of  liveries  by  the  Gilds.  The  livery  had  in 
fact  become  an  outward  sign  of  social  importance  ;  and  Pari,  did  about  the  date  last 
named  step  in  and  prohibit  the  indiscriminate  wearing  of  the  same — making  a  well- 
marked  distinction  :  "  Gilds  and  Fraternities,  and  Crafts  in  the  cities  and  boroughs 
within  the  kingdom,  which  are  founded  and  ordained  to  good  intent  and  purpose, 
alone  being  excepted."  This  may  have  been  intended  as  a  blow  to  unauthorized  Gilds. 
Chaucer  speaks  of  the  "  Livery  of  a  solempne  and  grete  fraternyte." 

Fluids  and  Property. —It  was  probably  no  part  of  the  original  object  of  Gilds  to 
acquire  property  ;  yet  many  of  them  did  so.  Some  indeed  were  endowed  with  land 
at  their  foundation,  or  had  gifts  of  land  or  tenements  made  to  them.  Many  acquired 
considerable  effects  in  the  shape  of  church  ornaments,  furniture  of  Gild-house,  "properties" 
used  in  the  plays,  shows,  etc.;  as  may  be  seen  by  inventories  still  preserved.  .Some 
Gilds  invested  in  cows  or  oxen,  and  let  them  out  at  so  much  a  year.  This  is  recorded 
of  the  Gild  of  our  Lady,  at  Byom  (Derbyshire),  which  had  "20  beeves"  so  employed. 
But  probably  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  Gilds  simply  received  contributions  in 
money  or  in  kind,  and  distributed  the  same  to  their  necessitous  members,  or  otherwise  as 
their  Ordinances  directed,  without  any  especial  object  for,  or  power  of,  accumulation. 

The  stewards,  aldermen,  and  other  responsible  officers,  were  usually  required  to  render 
at  least  once  in  the  year  true  accounts  of  the  "  catel "  [effects],  and  of  the  funds  of  the  Gild. 

Seeds. — It  appears  to  have  been  the  practice  of  each  Gild  to  have  its  own  peculiar 
Seal,  under  which  was  transacted  all  the  business  of  the  fraternity.  King  Henry  V. 
granted  such  a  seal  to  the  Gilds  of  St.  George,  at  Norwich,  and  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and 
St.  George,  at  Bristol.  Drake,  in  his  "Eboracum,"  gives  a  representation  of  the  seal 
belonging  to  the  Gild  of  Corpus  Christi,  at  York.  Hence  we  trace  back  to  this  early 
period  the  use  of  Common  (or  Corporate)  Seals. 

Compulsory  Membership.— -Mr.  Pike  (Hist,  of  Crime,  vol.  i.  p.  57)  seems  to  think 
that  in  the  early  English  period,  membership  in  a  Gild  may  have  been  compulsory,  and 
in  this  sense  have  formed  part  of  the  police-system  of  the  Kingdom — each  tything  (10 
men,  freeholders)  or  hundred  being  responsible  for  the  good  conduct  of  all  who  resided 
within  it.      He  says  : 

With  the  practice  of  compurgation  was  intimately  connected  another  inst.  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  whole  of  the  early  system  of  police  in  England.  This  was  the  Guild,  which  at  various  times 
assumed  various  forms,  but  which  in  every  form  involved  the  principle  of  association,  either  voluntary 
or  compulsory.  In  the  earliest  form  of  which  we  have  any  notice  of  it,  under  that  name,  it  must  have 
been  compulsory — so  far  indeed  as  the  law  had  any  power  to  compel.     .     .     . 

It  is  not,  indeed,  quite  certain,  whether  in  the  first  instance  Guilds  of  this  kind  were  asso.  to  one  of 
which  every  free  man  was  compelled  to  belong,  or  were  merely  subsidiary  to  the  great  family  bond, 
and  applied  only  to  those  whom  no  family  owned.  There  would,  however,  have  been  great  practical 
difficulties  in  bringing  the  kinless  together  ;  and  it  is  more  prob.  that  the  Guild,  in  this  sense,  was  an 
asso.  which  the  law  directed  every  one  of  a  certain  rank  to  join,  either  in  his  own  person  or  by  his 
representative — the  head  of  the  family.  This  it  certainly  was  eventually,  when  it  appeared  as  the 
tything,  in  which  all  freemen  below  a  certain  rank,  whether  in  town  or  country,  were  compelled  to 
be  numbered. 

Female  Members. — It  has  not  heretofore  been  very  generally  recognized  that 
women  were  very  usually  admitted  to  membership  in  the  early  Gilds  :  yet  such  was 
unquestionably  the  fact — and  herein  is  another  striking  resemblance  to  modern  Friendly 
Sos.  Scarcely  5  out  of  the  500  Gilds  found  to  be  in  existence  in  the  14th  century  in  this 
country  excluded  women.  Women  joined  in  the  foundation  of  Gilds  ;  and  single  women 
as  well  as  wives  belonged  to  them.  Even  where  the  affairs  of  the  Gild  were  managed  by 
a  company  of  priests,  women  were  admitted  as  lay  members  ;  and  they  had  many  of  the 
same  duties  and  claims  upon  the  Gild  as  men.  The  Gild  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Birming- 
ham had  a  common  midwife  ("the  commen  midewyffe")  for  the  benefit  of  its  married 
sisteren. 

The  practice  of  admitting  Females  to  the  Gild  feasts  also  prevailed  during  the  middle 
ages,  although  we  cannot  determine  if  it  was  very  general.  Herbert,  in  his  Hist,  of  the 
Twelve   Great  Livery  Cos.  of  London  (pub.  1S37),  informs  us  that  not  only  did  widows, 
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wives,  and  single  women,  who.  were  members,  join  in  these  festivities,  hut  in  one  Co.  at 
least — and  there  is  no  especial  reason  to  regard  it  as  an  exception — the  privilege  was 
extended  even  further.  Tims  by  the  Ordinances  of  the  Grocers  Co.,  under  date  1348,  the 
"bretherne"  could  introduce  their  fair  acquaintances  on  paying  for  their  admission. 
"There  is  (he  continues)  an  amusing  simplicity  in  the  Ordinances  alluded  to  of  the 
Grocers  on  these  points  :  they  enjoin  thai  every  one  ol  the  fraternity  from  thenceforward, 
having  a  wile  or  companion  (compagnon),  shall  come  to  the  least,  and  bring  with  him 
a  damsel,  if  he  pleases  [ameyne  avec  luy  une  demoiselle  si  luy  plesl);  if  they  cannot 
come  from  the  reasons  hereafter  named,  that  is  to  say,  sick,  fir  big  with  child,  and  near 
delivery  {tnalade,  01/  grosse  dan/ant  el  pres  sa  deliverance),  they  are  then  and  not  otherwise 
to  be  excused."  Every  man,  it  is  added,  shall  pay  for  his  wife,  20d.,  or  man  and  wife, 
5-f. :  that  is  to  say,  2od.  for  the  man,  20d.  for  his  companion,  and  20d.  for  the  priest. 
Women  not  members,  but  who  should  afterwards  marry  members,  were  to  be  entered 
and  looked  upon  "as  of  the  fratcrnite  for  ever,  and  be  assisted  and  made  one  of  us." 
If  left  a  widow,  such  female  member  was  to  come  to  the  annual  dinner,  and  to  pay,  if 
able,  40/. ;  but  in  case  she  married  again  to  one  who  was  not  of  the  fraternity,  she  was  to 
be  expelled,  and  so  to  remain  during  such  marriage,  "nor  none  of  us  ought  to  meddle  or 
interfere  in  anything  with  her  on  account  of  the  fraternity  so  long  as  she  remained  married." 
In  the  Brewers  Co.  the  fees  for  the  feast  were  less,  viz.  \2d.  for  the  brothers  and  Sd.  for 
their  wives. — Vol.  ii.  pp.  83-4. 

Contributions  of  JMembcrs. — The  contributions  or  payments  made  by  the 
members  varied  with  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  Gilds  themselves  ;  and  they  are 
as  a  consequence  of  infinite  variety.  The  payment  on  admission  was  sometimes  a  fixed 
amount  ;  sometimes  "as  the  masters  and  he  may  accord,"  and  in  different  forms;  fre- 
quently in  money,  as  in  the  Gild  of  St.  Benedict,  Lincoln,  6s.  Sd.  ;  or  as  in  St.  George's 
Gild,  Norwich,  6s.  Sd.  for  a  man,  3$.  qd.  for  a  woman ;  very  often  in  kind,  as  where  every 
incomer  was  to  pay  2lbs.  of  wax,  and  1  bushel  of  barley. 

Besides  this  entrance  fee,  there  were  the  house  fees,  or  "rights  of  the  house,"  which 
were  payments  to  the  officers,  such  as  "to.  the  Alderman  id.,  to  the  Dean  id.,  and  to 
the  wax  \d."  There  were  payments  "  to  the  light "  ;  for  the  feast  ;  on  the  death  of  a 
brother  or  sister ;  on  occasions  when  help  was  needed  for  a  poor  brother,  or  one  in 
distress  ;  or  others  ;  all  which  were  part  of  the  usual  regulations. 

Equally  varied  too  were  the  regulations  relating  to  time  of  payment.  In  one  Gild  so 
much  a  year  would  be  agreed  upon  ;  in  another  so  much  a  quarter  ;  as  the  contributions 
from  each  to  the  common  fund,  sometimes  called  "the  common  box,"  or  "common 
pyx  "  or  "  chest."  In  that  of  Corpus  Christi,  Hull,  5  farthings  was  to  be  paid  weekly 
by  every  member. 

Feasts  and  Festivals. — Every  Gild  had  its  appointed  day  or  days  of  meeting 
once  or  more  frequently  every  year — sometimes  apparently  quarterly  —  when  all  the 
brethren  and  sistren,  summoned  by  the  Dean  or  other  officer,  met  together  to  transact 
their  common  affairs.  The  business  of  the  day  probably  commenced  by  assembling  at 
the  hour  of  "prime"  for  prayers.  "On  this  day  it  was  that  the  brethren  and  sistren, 
clad  in  their  hoods  or  their  livery,  assembled  at  the  church,  bearing  the  lights  which 
formed  a  universal  part  of  the  religious  rites,  there  to  make  the  prayers  enjoined  by  their 
rules,  and  to  consecrate  by  the  acts  of  faith  that  brotherly  love  and  peace  which  they 
were  sworn  to  cherish." — Vide  English  Gilds,  p.  xxxiii. 

The  succeeding  business  of  the  day  was  the  "morning-speech"  {viorgen-spac  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons)  referred  to  in  the  rules  of  some  of  the  Gilds  as  the  "dayes  of  spekyngges 
tokedere  for  here  comune  profyte."  It  was  here  then  that  the  practical  business  of  the 
day  was  transacted,  such  as  presenting  accounts,  reading  over  the  ordinances,  amending 
the  rules,  admitting  new  members,  selecting  officers,  and  dispensing  charities,  etc.  It 
was  in  some  of  the  Gilds  termed  the  "general  day." 

Next  (if  this  had  not  preceded  either  of  the  ceremonies  already  named)  a  procession 
with  band  and  banners  was  probably  formed,  bearing  emblems  of  the  craft  of  the  par- 
ticular Gild — the  sisters,  where  they  joined,  carrying  flowers  :  the  whole  producing  a 
spectacle  which  operated  as  an  inducement  to  many  to  join,  and  which  reflected  the 
wealth  and  importance  of  the  organization.  The  Lord  Mayor's  annual  procession 
unquestionably  originated  in  this  manner — the  whole  of  the  City  Gilds  being  entitled  to 
representation  at  it.  In  earlier  times  the  procession  or  "riding"  of  the  Gild  of  St.  George 
at  Norwich,  was  a  very  good  spectacle.  While  those  of  Coventry,  Leicester,  Preston, 
and  Worcester,  were  not  far  inferior.  In  York  the  "Gild  of  the  Lord's  Prayer"  was 
expressly  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  providing  that  "  a  play  setting  forth  the  goodness  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  "  should  be  kept  up  and  played  periodically  in  the  streets  of  that  city. 

Then  in  due  succession  came  the  feast,  which  was  in  truth  the  great  feature  of  the  day. 
The  brethren  [sisters  usually  did  not — but  see  above]  met  in  good  fellowship  round  the 
social  board,  either  at  the  Gild-house,  or  some  other  convenient  place.  In  some  cases 
guests  were  invited,  a  custom  much  more  largely  practised  in  modern  times  ;  at  others, 
prayers  were  again  offered  up  ;  and  the  peaceable  and  good  behaviour  of  all  was  con- 
stantly enjoined.     Occasionally  the  ordinances  of  the  Gild  were  read  out  during  the 
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feast.  In  some  of  the  Religious  Gilds  we  suspect  the  performance  of  a  Miracle  Play 
probably  either  took  the  place  of  the  feast,  or  followed  upon  a  less  pretentious  meal. 

Mr.  Furnivall  has  pointed  out  that  the  modern  representative  of  nearly  all  the  foregoing 
is  still  to  be  found  in  the  annual  festival  of  the  Village  Benefit  Clubs.  There  is  the 
march  of  the  members  to  morning  service  at  the  parish  church,  before  the  midday  dinner, 
the  cricket  match  and  games  of  the  afternoon,  and  the  evening  dance. 

Regarding  the  origin  and  early  significance  of  these  ann.  processions,  Dr.  Brentano 
offers  the  following  interesting  explanation  : 

In  all  Roman  Catholic  countries  the  consecrated  host  is  carried  every  year  on  the  day  of  Corpus 
Christi,  by  the  priest  of  highest  rank  in  the  place,  in  solemn  procession,  in  the  towns  through  the 
streets,  and  in  the  country  over  the  fields.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  feasts  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  To  heighten  its  solemnity,  all  the  pomp  which  the  Church  can  command  is  brought  together. 
With  this  intention  the  clergy  of  York  founded  a  special  Gild  [Gild  of  Corpus  Christi],  of  which  the 
sole  object  was  to  provide  the  ceremonies  and  pomp  of  this  festival.  As  the  solemnities  of  one  of 
the  greatest  ecclesiastical  feasts  were  in  question,  it  can  easily  be  understood  that  those  who  were 
at  the  head  of  the  Gild  were  priests.  Moreover,  the  reason  why  the  many  crafts  of  York  joined  so 
generally  in  this  procession,  was  neither  "the  love  of  show  and  pageant  which  it  gratified,"  nor 
was  it  "  the  departure  from  the  narrow  spirit  of  the  original  ordinances,"  but  simply  that  the  taking 
part  in  this  procession  was  considered  as  a  profession  of  faith  in  transubstantiation.  I  have  myself 
seen  at  Munich,  the  King,  the  Ministers,  the  whole  body  of  Clergy,  the  University,  all  the  Trades 
with  their  banners  and  emblems,  all  the  Religious  Fraternities,  the  Schools,  and  even  the  Army 
taking  part  in  a  like  procession  ;   and  that  at  Vienna  is  renowned  for  still  greater  pomp. 

In  Harrison's  Description  of  England,  a.d.  1577-87  (Holinshed,  vol.  i.  p.  138,  col.  2), 
is  given  a  very  brief  account  of  the  numbers  of  holy  and  festival  days  before  and  after 
the  Reformation  respectively : 

Our  holie  and  festiuall  daies  are  verie  well  reduced  also  vnto  a  lesse  number ;  for  whereas  we  had 
vnder  the  Pope  four  score  and  fifteene,  called  festiuall,  and  thirtie  Profesti,  beside  the  sundaies, 
they  are  all  brought  vnto  seauen  and  twentie  :  and  with  them  the  superfluous  numbers  of  idle 
wakes,  Guilds,  Fraternities,  church-ales,  helpe-ales,  and  soule-ales,  called  also  dirge-ales,  with 
the  heathenish  rioting  at  bride-ales,  are  well  diminished  and  laid  aside. 

For  further  on  Wakes  and  Church-ales,  see  Stubbes's  Anatomie  of  Abuses  (1583),  see 
Reprint  of  5th  ed.  1836,  p.  173. 

Promotion  of  Gilds. — The  early  Gilds  bear  on  the  face  of  them  such  general  appearances 
of  spontaneous  origination  that,  but  for  undoubted  evidence,  we  should  not  venture  to 
suppose  any  of  them  could  owe  their  origin  to  promoters,  seeking  their  own  advantage. 
Yet  this  is  clearly  so  in  several  cases,  and  presumably  so  in  others.  In  the  Gild  of  the 
Annunciation,  founded  at  Cambridge  in  1379,  John  Cornwall  was  declared  by  common 
consent  to  be  free  from  payment  of  the  yearly  contribution  "on  account  of  the  trouble  he 
took  in  founding  the  Gild."  And  in  the  Gild  of  the  Holy  Cross,  existing  at  Bishop's 
Lynn  in  1388,  John  Clerke  was  also  freed  from  all  contributions.  In  many  Gilds  the 
office  holders  were  freed  from  the  payment  of  the  ordinary  contributions,  while  holding 
office  only. 

Moral  Influence. — The  moral  influence  of  the  Gilds  in  favour  of  law  and  order  has 
been  well  pointed  out  by  Miss  Lucy  Toulmin  Smith,  in  the  introduction  to  her  father's 
great  work  : 

....  When  we  consider  the  fact  of  this  multitude  of  independent  bodies  of  plain  men  and  women, 
scattered  all  over  the  land,  each  bound  by  Ordinances  for  the  attainment  of  better  demeanour  and 
morality  among  themselves,  who  shall  say  what  England  does  not  owe  at  the  present  day  to  their 
efforts,  and  what  might  not  be  still  further  done  by  reviving  their  example  now  ?  Every  one  who 
wished  to  be  admitted  into  a  Gild  was  required  to  be  of  good  reputation  and  bearing;  if  a  brother 
became  a  brawler  or  a  thief,  or  committed  other  offences,  he  was  punished  or  turned  out  of  the  Gild, 

....  One  brother  was  not  allowed  to  belie  or  wrong  another In  the  way  of  arbitration,  it 

was  made  a  part  of  the  duty  of  either  the  bretheren  and  sistren  themselves,  or  of  their  officers,  that 
if  any  dispute  should  arise  between  one  brother  and  another,  they  should  do  all  they  could  to  "  bring 
them  at  one,"  to  settle  the  quarrel ;    and  not  until  this  was  tried  might  the  disputants  go  to  law.  .  .  . 

The  Gilds  were  sometimes  employed  as  a  means  of  carrying  out  important  trusts,  with 
reversionary  benefits  to  themselves. 

Special  Gilds. — Gilds  were  sometimes  founded  in  a  spirit  of  thankfulness  for  special 
mercies,  of  which  an  instance  is  to  be  found  in  that  estab.  at  Burgh  (  ?  Norfolk)  before 
the  14th  century,  and  which  was  so  estab.  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  by  certan  Pilgrims 
while  tempest-tossed  at  sea.  "  One  thing  comes  out  clearly,  that  though  a  Gild  might  be 
founded  to  carry  out  some  special  object,  as  often  was  the  case, — as  for  the  support  of  a 
church,  the  maintenance  of  an  altar,  or  a  play,  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  keeping  up  of 
Records,  or  of  minstrelsy,  or  for  the  encouragement  of  crafts  and  trade, — the  same  general 
features  and  the  same  ideas  were  common  to  all ;  but  that  these  became  modified  or 
added  to,  according  to  the  special  need  of  the  Gild." — Intro,  to  English  Gilds,  p.  xli. 

Knights'  Templars. — It  has  been  asserted  that  this  famous  historical  Order  took  its 
origin  in  the  form  of  a  Gild  ;  this  is  not  altogether  improbable':  as  its  orig.  object  (in  the 
1 2th  century)  was  the  protection  of  Pilgrims  on  the  roads  in  Palestine.  It  was  only  later 
that  the  Order  took  for  its  chief  object  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  as  against  the 
Saracens.  The  rules  of  the  Order,  as  estab.  by  King  Baldwin  II.,  involved  vows  of 
chastity,  obedience,  and  poverty.  The  classes  of  the  Order  were  Knights,  Esquires, 
Servitors,  and  Chaplains  [we  quote  them  in  order  of  our  authority],  The  universal  badge 
of  the  Order  was  a  girdle  of  linen  thread.  The  vow  of  poverty  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  strictly  enforced,  for  in  the  13th  century  the  Order  was  in  possession  of  no  less 
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than  9000  estates,  lordships,  etc.,  mostly  in  France.  The  Templars,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Christians,  were  driven  from  Palestine  by  the  Saracens,  and  finally  settled  in  Cyprus; 
where  their  imperious  bearing  brought  them  in  contlict  not  only  with  Pope  Clement  V., 
but  also  willi  Philip  the  Fair  of  Prance;  and  these  two  combined  powers  caused  their 
dispersion.  Those  who  settled  in  England  appear  to  have  relinquished  arms,  and  to  have 
followed  the  profession  of  the  Law.  The  Hospitallers  were  prob.  a  branch  of  the  same 
orig.  Order. 

Freemasons. — This  Order  is  sometimes  traced  back  to  the  Knights  Templars,  and 
beyond  ;  it  being  indeed  asserted  by  some  writers  that  the  mysteries  of  Freemasonry  arc- 
to  be  traced  from  those  of  the  Priests  of  Eleusis,  as  these  again  were  derived  from  ancient 
Egypt.  There  has  been  handed  down  some  account  of  an  ancient  Order  of  Architects 
and  Engineers  under  the  name  of  the  Dionysiacs  of  Ionia ;  they  monopolized  the 
building  of  temples,  stadia,  and  theatres,  and  recognized  each  other  by  signs  and  tokens. 
A  similar  Order,  or  Fraternity  of  architects  and  builders,  in  the  middle  ages  extended  over 
all  Catholic  countries,  and  were  especially  patronized  by  the  See  of  Rome.  It  is  to  this 
craft  that  we  owe  the  magnificent  Gothic  edifices  dedicated  to  Religion,  which  contrast  so 
strangely  with  the  barbarous  efforts  of  those  ages  in  most  other  departments  of  Art.  It  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  this  supposed  original  connexion  between  the  Craft  and  the  Church  : 
because  in  later  times  the  Masons  were  excommunicated  on  the  alleged  ground  of  irre- 
ligion.  The  "Chapiters  and  Congregacons "  of  the  Masons  seem  to  confirm  their  early 
association  with  the  Church.  These  Masons  wore  a  livery ;  that  of  those  connected  with 
Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century,  was  of  murry  cloth — 
a  sort  of  red  or  mulberry  colour.      [See  Carpenters  Gild  at  Norwich,  1388.] 

Mr.  Henry  Charles  Coote,  F.  S.A.,  in  his  paper  on  Gilds  given  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Trans, 
of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  So.  (1871),  speaking  in  a  foot-note  (p.  2)  of 
the  "Lodges"  of  Freemasons,  says: 

.  .  .  Originally  they  were,  like  other  Gilds,  distinct  communities,  neither  affiliated  to  nor  dependent 
upon  any  other  asso.  of  the  same  craft.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  (perhaps  at  the  end 
of  the  last)  through  extraneous  influences,  a  hierarchial  system  was  introduced  into  Freemasonry, 
and  all  the  independent  Lodges  (or  Gilds)  submitted  themselves  to  one  Lodge  in  London,  as  their 
chief,  at  the  same  time  surrendering  to  the  latter  their  Royal  Charters  (or  licenses)  and  their 
Ordinances.  These  were  prob.  all  destroyed  by  the  central  authority  at  the  time  of  the  surrender. 
Copies  of  the  charters,  however,  will  possiblj'  be  found  at  the  Record  Office  amongst  the  returns 
made  under  the  12  Rich.  II.  [1388],  and  Mr.  Tyssen's  discovery  shows  it  to  be  more  than  prob.  that 
the  Rules  and  Ordin.  are  regis,  in  some  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  where  they  will  be  discovered 
whenever  a  search  shall  be  made  for  them. 

Odd  Fellcnus. — These  claim  to  be  descended  directly  from  the  Freemasons  ;  and  they 
certainly  seem,  by  their  conviviality  and  other  observances,  to  inherit  something  of  the 
old  Gild  spirit.  [See  art.  Friendly  Sos.  sub-sect.  Secret  Sos.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  395  ;  sub- 
heading Odd  Fellows,  p.  399.] 

Chronological  Review. — We  now  propose  to  take  a  chronological  review  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Gilds  in  Gt.  Britain  ;  and  in  this  manner  we  trust  we  may  make  our  survey  of 
these  important  asso.  reasonably  complete.  There  will  be  a  certain  amount  of  over- 
lapping of  periods  incident  to  the  arrangement  of  time  adopted  by  the  different  authorities 
quoted. 

Roman  Period  [B.C.  55  to  A.D.  449].— Pike,  in  his  History  of  Crime— a  work 
which  we  regard  as  of  high  authenticity — gives  the  following  account  of  the  Gilds  in 
Gt.  Britain  during  the  Roman  occupation  : 

In  the  towns  there  were  bodies  known  as  Colleges,  or,  as  we  should  now  say,  Cos.  or  Guilds,  which 
were  under  the  supervision  of  the  Imperial  Gov.,  and  which  had  evidently  attained  a  high  position 
before  the  Romans  quitted  Britain.  Known  in  the  earliest  days  of  Roman  hist.,  they  survived  all 
changes  of  political  constitution,  and  seem  even  to  have  acquired  a  political  power  of  their  own. 
The  Imperial  laws  contain  numerous  provisions  for  determining  the  relation  of  the  Gilds  to  those 
local  Courts  [Roman  Colonial  Courts]  which  have  already  been  described.  It  became  a  common 
practice  to  plead  membership  of  a  Gild  as  a  ground  of  exemption  from  membership  of  the  Court. 
The  validity  of  this  plea  was  not  admitted,  and  the  Gilds-men,  if  duly  qualified,  were  compelled  to 
serve  in  the  Court,  and,  perhaps,  even  to  abandon  their  Gild.  But  there  can  be  no  better  proof  of 
the  progress  made  by  corporations  of  various  kinds  than  the  fact  that  their  members  had  the  qualifica- 
tion for  a  seat  in  an  essentially  aristocratic  Court,  and  were  yet  by  no  means  anxious  to  occupy  it. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  local  Courts,  so  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Gilds,  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
to  show  that  what  happened  in  other  provinces  happened  also  in  Britain.  In  various  places  inscrip- 
tions have  been  found  which  prove  the  existence  in  Britain  of  those  Gilds  which  are  mentioned  in 
the  Theodosian  Code,  some  of  which  were  Commercial  and  others  Religious.  Nor,  indeed,  can 
there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Roman  civilization  flourished  at  one  time  in  all  its  splendour, 
not,  perhaps,  in  the  remote  west,  but  from  the  western  hills  to  the  German  Ocean,  and  from  Hadrian's 
Wall  to  the  Channel. 

We  think  Mr.  Coote  [already  quoted,  Special  Gilds  (Freemasons)]  has  at  once  and  for 
ever  set  at  rest  the  question  of  the  origin  of  Gilds  in  Gt.  Britain,  as  between  the  Romans 
and  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  the  following  manner  : 

The  [Roman]  Colleges  remained  in  this  country  throughout  the  Imperial  rule,  and  with  the 
provincial  inhabitants  survived  the  Anglo-Saxon  occupation  of  Britain.  They  were  subsequently, 
through  that  marvellous  imitativeness  which  distinguished  the  German  in  the  early  stages  of  his 
national  life,  adopted  by  him  also. 

That  this  was  the  tiue  origin  of  the  English  Gild  it  will  not  be  very  difficult  to  demonstrate.  Under 
the  Empire,  ami  before  it,  private  colleges  [collegia  privata)  were  Corporations  composed  of  men 
voluntarily  bound  together  for  a  common  lawful  purpose.  They  were  estab.  by  legal  Act,  either  a 
senatus  consultum,  or  a  decree  of  the  Emperor.    The  numbers  of  the  sodales  could  not  be  less  than 
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three  ;  it  might  be  any  larger  number,  unless  it  was  restricted  by  the  authority  which  gave  the  college 
existence.  In  its  constitution  the  college  was  divided  into  decurice  and  ceniuria — bodies  of  ten  and 
a  hundred  men.  It  was  presided  over  by  a  magister  and  by  decuriones — a  president  and  a  senate.  It 
had  a  quotstor  and  arcartus — a  treasurer  and  sub-treasurer.  It  was  a  corporation,  and  could  hold 
property  as  such.  It  had  a  common  cult  and  common  sacrifices  at  stated  times.  It  had  its  priests 
and  temple.  It  had  its  lares  and  its  genii.  It  had  a  curia  (or  meeting-house),  where  the  ordo 
collegium  (its  senators)  met  to  consult  and  determine.  At  the  same  curia  aiso  the  whole  sodality  met 
at  their  general  meetings  and  to  feast.  There  was  a  common  area  (or  chest)  to  contain  their 
revenues,  their  contributions,  and  their  fines.  Each  college  had  its  archives  and  its  banners.  It  had 
jus  scdalitii,  or  full  power  over  its  members.  To  each  candidate  on  his  admission  was  administered 
an  oath  peculiar  to  the  college.  The  sodales  supported  their  poor  brethren.  They  imposed  tributa 
or  contributions  to  meet  their  current  and  extraordinary  expenses.  They  buried  publicly  deceased 
brethren,  all  the  survivors  attending  the  rite.  The  common  sepulchre  or  columbarium  received  the 
brethren.  Each  college  celebrated  its  natal  day,  a  day  called  cara  cognationis,  and  two  other  days 
called  severally  dies  violarum  and  dies  rosce Each  college  could  hold  property. 

In  reference  to  some  of  the  later  festive  days  named,  Mr.  Coote  points  out  that  the 
natal  day  and  the  day  cara  cognationis  were  obviously  appointed  to  carry  out  the  general 
purposes  of  the  college ;  but  for  the  dies  violarum  and  dies  rosce  there  were  others 
purposed.  "On  these  two  days  of  charming  nomenclature  the  sodales  met  at  the 
sepulchres  of  their  departed  brethren  to  commemorate  their  loss,  and  to  deck  their 
tombs  with  violets  and  roses,  an  offering  (if  not  a  sacrifice)  pleasing  to  the  spirit  of  the 
manes."     He  adds  : 

Of  Trade  Colleges  epigraphy  has  preserved  an  infinity  of  examples  ;  but,  as  I  have  intimated,  the 
private  colleges  were  not  of  craftsmen  only  ;  any  persons  could  combine  and  form  a  college,  it  the 
common  purposes  of it  were  lawful.  Men  could  combine  themselves  into  a  religious  college  if  the 
religion  was  tolerated  by  the  State  ;  and  De  Rossi  has  shown  that  colleges  funernm  causa,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  land  wherein  to  bury  the  sodales,  were  rife  in  Rome,  both  before  and  after 
the  rise  of  Christianity.  In  fact,  it  was  the  glorious  destiny  of  this  order  of  colleges,  as  the  creators 
of  the  Catacombs,  to  preserve  our  nascent  and  struggling  faith.  Under  cover  of  a  Roman  burial  club 
the  scheme  of  man's  redemption  was  carried  out. 

The  wonderful  internal  identity  of  these  Roman  Colleges  with  the  later  Gilds  will 
be  more  fully  seen  in  the  detailed  examination  of  the  Gild  Ordinances  which  we  propose 
to  make  under  date  1388. 

We  do  not  think  that  it  can  any  longer  be  contended  that  the  Gilds  in  England  were  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origin.  The  true  theory  must  be  that  the  Saxons  found  the  Gilds  here  and 
shaped  them  to  conformity  with  their  own  institutions  ;  and  afterwards  introduced  them 
into  their  own  country. 

Anglo-Saxon  Period  [A.D.  827-IOI3].— It  is  always  understood  that  the 
Gilds  of  England  were  in  their  greatest  excellence  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  late 
Saxon  periods  of  our  hist.— the  former  ranging  from  a.d.  827  to  1013  ;  the  latter  from 
A.D.  1041  to  1066 — the  Danish  period  (1013-41)  intervening. 

There  was  as  early  as  860-6  a  Gild  of  Cnihts  in  London,  and  there  is  known  to  have 
been  a  similar  (or  more  probably  the  same)  Gild,  in  existence  after  the  Norman  Conquest, 
and  so  on  for  several  centuries  later.  There  were  indeed  several  degrees  of  Cnihts — an 
Eorl  being  a  King's  Cniht  (as  he  had  taken  homage  to  the  King)  ;  but  the  Eorls  them- 
selves had  knights  ;  and  hence  there  may  have  been  sevei-al  degrees  of  Cnihten  Gilds. 
The  Cnihten  Gild  of  London  was  an  institution  of  importance  for  many  centuries,  and 
had  lands.  May  not  the  Order  of  Knights-Templars  have  sprung  from  this  original 
Cnihten  Gild,  in  the  days  of  the  Crusaders  ? 

We  have  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  regulations  of  three  Gilds  of  this  period — all 
dating  in  the  10th  century — viz.  one  in  London,  one  in  Cambridge,  and  one  in  Exeter. 
We  will  review  them  in  the  order  here  stated. 

London. — This  Gild,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  earlier  of  the  three,  is  very  remarkable 
as  being  very  much  in  the  nature  of  an  Ins.  Asso.  Mr.  Thorpe  {Diplomatarhim  Anglicum, 
pref.  p.  xvii.)  refers  to  its  Ordinances  as  "a  Deed  of  Incorp.  by  the  Prelates  and  Reeves 
of  the  Londoners  for  the  Repression  of  Theft  and  Maintenance  of  the  Public  Peace." 
The  Ordinances  of  themselves  state  that  they  contain  the  constitution  of  the  Gild,  which  is 
composed  of  Thanes  and  Ceorls  [gentlemen  and  yeomen]  under  the  perpetual  presidency 
of  the  Bishop  and  Port-Gerefa  of  London.  It  also  declares  that  the  regulations  are 
made  by  common  consent  of  the  bretheren,  in  add.  to  and  furtherance  of  the  stringent 
provisions  against  robbery,  contained  in  the  Acts  of  the  Witenagemot  therein  specified  ; 
and  for  the  better  comprehension  of  the  object  of  the  Gild,  it  invokes  into  the  rules  the 
enactments  themselves.  The  object  of  the  Gild  was  the  recovery  of  stolen  stock  and  slaves, 
wherever  that  recovery  was  practicable  ;  and  where  that  could  not  be  effected,  then  the 
indemnification  of  the  loser  by  fro  rata  contributions  of  the  bretheren.  Thus  it  was  really 
an  indemnification  by  way  of  mut.  ins.  The  chief  regulations  for  the  working  of  the 
Gild  were  as  follows  : 

2.  Each  of  the  bretheren  shall  contribute  yearly  4</.  to  the  common  behoof;  the 
bretheren  shall  pay  for  the  stolen  property  as  soon  as  the  contribution  is  made.  They 
shall  make  the  search  for  it  in  common.  Every  man  who  has  property  to  the  value  of 
3O1-/.  shall  contribute  his  id.  The  poor  widow,  who  has  neither  a  friend  who  will  con- 
tribute on  her  behalf,  nor  land  of  her  own,  is  exempted. 

3.  The  Gild  shall  be  subdivided  into  bodies  of  10  men,  one  of  these  10  being  its  chief. 
Further,  these  bodies  of  men,  or  tithings,  shall  be  united  into  a  body  of  100  men  [or 
liynden],  and  over  this  last-mentioned  body  shall  be  appointed  an  officer,  called  a  hynden 
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man,  who  shall  direct  the  other  ten,  to  the  common  benefit  of  the  Gjld.  These  11  shall 
hold  the  money  of  the  hynden,  ami  will  decide  what  they  shall  disburse  when  a  payment 

must  be  made,  and  what  they  shall  receive  when  there  is  anything  to  receive,  and  when 
money  shall  he  payable  to  the  bretheren  at  their  common  suit.  The  bretheren  are  to 
take  notice  that  there  must  he  Forthcoming  every  contribution  which  has  been  ordained 

to  the  common  behoof,  at  the  rale  of  30./.,  or  an  ox,  so  that  all  may  be  fulfilled  which 
lias  been  ordained,  and  which  stands  in  the  agreement  of  the  bretheren. 

4  and  5.  These  contain  directions  for  commencing  and  prosecuting  the  searches  after 
stolen  stock. 

6.  Regulations  for  payment  for  stolen  property.  A  horse  shall  be  paid  for  at  the 
maximum  rate  of half a  pound \  if  it  be  so  good.  If  it  be  inferior,  it  shall  be  paid  ac- 
cording to  its  value.  An  ox  shall  be  compensated  for  at  a  mancus,  a  cow  at  20</.,  a  hog 
at  lod ,  and  a  sheep  at  i.r.  The  money  required  beyond  what  shall  be  in  hand  shall 
be  raised  by  a  call  amongst  the  bretheren. 

A  theowman  {i.e.  a  slave)  shall  be  compensated  for  at  the  maximum  rate  of  half  a 
pound,  or  according  to  his  value,  the  money  to  be  raised  by  a  call,  as  before  mentioned. 
If  he  has  stolen  himself  [i.e.  has  run  away  from  his  owner],  he  shall  be  stoned,  and  every 
brother  who  has  a  slave  shall  contribute  either  id.  or  a  halfpenny,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  brotherhood.  If  the  slave  shall  make  good  his  escape,  he  shall  be  com- 
pensated for  according  to  his  value. 

7.  The  bretheren  shall  avenge  each  other's  wrongs,  and  shall  be  as  in  one  friendship  so 
in  one  enmity.  The  brother  that  shall  openly  kill  a  thief  shall  have  a  reward  of  \2s.  out 
of  the  common  fund.  The  owner  of  property  insured  shall  continue  the  search  for  it 
until  he  be  paid,  and  he  shall  be  recouped  the  expenses  of  the  search  out  of  the  common 
fund. 

8.  The  hyndenmen  and  those  who  preside  over  the  tithings  shall  meet  together  once 
in  every  month,  and  ascertain  what  business  has  been  done  in  the  Gild.  These  11  men 
shall  also  have  their  dinner  together  a  discretion,  and  shall  give  away  the  remains  of  the 
dinner,  for  the  love  of  God.  Every  brother  shall  help  another,  as  it  is  ordained  and 
confirmed  by  oath.  If  a  sworn  brother  of  the  Gild  die,  each  brother  shall  give  a  loaf 
for  his  soul,  and  shall  sing  or  procure  to  be  sung  50  psalms  within  30  days.  Every 
brother  who  has  lost  stock,  and  intends  to  claim  the  amount  of  his  ins.,  shall  notify  his 
loss  to  his  neighbours  within  3  days.  But  the  search  shall  be  proceeded  with  notwith- 
standing, /or  the  Gild  mill  only  pay  for  stolen,  not  unguarded  property  ;  and  many  men 
make  fraudulent  claims  ! 

In  the  preceding  we  have  followed  the  reading  of  Mr.  Henry  Charles  Coote,  F.  S.A., 
a  competent  authority  (vide  Trans,  of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archceologieal  So.  vol. 
iv.  pp.  10-12),  who  adds  thereon  : 

The  regulations  and  provisions  of  this  Gild  command  our  unqualified  respect.  They  are  irrefutable 
evidence  of  a  high  state  of  civilization.  We  have  in  them  a  scheme  of  mut.  assu.,  with  all  the 
appliances  for  carrying  it  out,  combined  with  thorough  comprehension  of  the  true  principles  upon 
which  such  schemes  are  founded,  and  can  alone  be  supported.  For  the  Gild  not  only  satisfies  itself 
that  the  claim  is  honest,  but  repudiates  payment  of  it  whenever  the  claimant  has  shown  himself  to 
have  been  contributory  by  his  negligence  to  the  loss  of  which  he  affects  to  complain.  And,  lastly, 
the  Gild,  in  order  to  secure  the  So.  against  claims  of  unlimited  and  overwhelming  amount,  establishes 
a  maximum  rate  of  compensation. 

This  must  be  regarded  as  an  especial  adaptation  of  the  Frith-Gild. 

Cambridge. — Next  in  antiquity  is  supposed  to  rank  the  Gild  of  the  Thanes  of  Cambridge. 
We  here  fall  back  upon  the  learning  of  Dr.  Hickes,  who,  in  his  Thesaurus  (1.  Dissert. 
Epist.  20),  gives  what  he  designates  the  full  text  of  the  Ordinances  of  this  Asso. ,  which 
was  of  the  Social  Order  of  Gilds.  "  In  this  writing  is  contained  an  account  of  an  Inst, 
estab.  by  the  members  of  the  So.  (Gild)  of  noblemen  in  Cambridge:" 

It  is  ordained,  that  all  the  members  shall  swear  by  the  Holy  Reliques,  that  they  will  be  faithful 
to  each  of  their  fellow  members,  as  well  in  religious  as  in  worldly  matters  ;  and  that  (in  all  disputes) 
they  will  always  take  part  with  him  that  has  justice  on  his  side. 

When  any  member  shall  die,  he  shall  be  carried  by  the  whole  So.  to  whatever  place  of  interment 
he  shall  have  chosen  ;  and  whoever  shall  not  come  to  assist  in  bearing  him,  shall  forfeit  a  sextarium 
of  honey;  the  So.  making  up  the  rest  of  the  expense,  and  furnishing  each  his  quota  towards  the 
funeral  entertainment ;  as  also  two  pence  for  charitable  purposes  :  out  of  which,  as  much  as  is  meet 
and  convenient  is  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  Church  of  St.  Etheldred. 

When  any  member  shall  stand  in  need  of  assistance  from  his  fellow  members,  notice  thereof  shall 
be  given  to  the  Reeve  or  Warden,  who  dwells  nearest  to  that  member,  unless  that  member  be  his 
immediate  neighbour;  and  the  Warden  if  he  neglect  giving  relief  shall  forfeit  one  pound.  In  like 
manner  if  the  President  of  the  So.  shall  neglect  coming  to  his  assistance  he  shall  forfeit  one  pound, 
unless  he  be  detained  either  by  the  bus.  of  his  lord,  or  by  sickness. 

If  any  one  shall  take  away  the  life  of  a  member,  his  reparatory  fine  shall  not  exceed  eight  pounds  ; 
but  if  he  shall  obstinately  refuse  to  make  reparation,  then  he  shall  be  prosecuted  by  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  whole  So.;  and  if  any  individual  undertake  the  prosecution,  then  each  of  the  rest 
shall  bear  an  equal  share  of  the  expenses.  If,  however,  a  member  who  is  poor  kill  any  one,  and 
compensation  must  be  made,  then  it  the  deceased  was  worth  1200  shillings,  each  member  of  the  So. 
shall  contribute  half  a  mark  ;  but  if  the  deceased  was  a  hind,  each  member  shall  contribute  two 
one  ;  if  a  Welshman,  only  one.  If  any  member  shall  take  away  the  life  of  another  member,  he  shall 
make  reparation  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased;  and,  besides,  make  atonement  for  his  fellow 
member  by  a  fine  of  eight  pounds,  or  lose  his  right  of  fellowship  in  the  So.  And  if  any  member, 
excepting  only  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  or  of  a  P.ishop,  or  Ealderman,  shall  eat  or  drink  with  him 
that  hath  taken  away  the  life  of  his  fellow  member,  he  shall  forfeit  one  pound,  unless  he  can  prove  by 
the  evidence  of  two  witnesses-upon-oath  that  he  did  not  know  the  person. 
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If  any  member  shall  treat  another  member  in  an  abusive  manner,  or  call  him  names,  he  shall 
forfeit  a  sextarium  of  honey ;  and  if  he  shall  be  abusive  to  any  other  person  that  is  not  a  member,  he 
shall  also  forfeit  a  sextarium  of  honey,  unless  he  can  clear  himself  upon  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses- 
upon-oath. 

If  any  knight  (;>.  servant  at  arms)  shall  draw  his  sword,  his  lord  shall  forfeit  one  pound,  which  he 
may  by  every  possible  means  recover  from  the  offender,  and  which  the  whole  So.  shall  assist  him  in 
the  recovery  of.  And  if  one  knight  shall  wound  another,  the  wounded  person's  lord,  in  concert  with 
the  whole  So.,  shall  avenge  the  wrong,  and — prosecute  the  offender  to  death. 

A  knight,  for  way-laying  any  man,  shall  forfeit  a  sextarium  of  honey  ;  and  if  he  set  any  trap  or 
snare  for  him,  the  penalty  shall  be  the  same. 

If  any  member,  being  at  a  distance  from  home,  shall  die  or  fall  sick,  his  fellow  members  shall  send 
to  fetch  him,  and  convey  him,  either  alive  or  dead,  to  whatever  place  he  may  have  wished,  or  be  liable 
to  the  stated  penalty.  Hut  if  any  member  shall  die  at  home,  every  member  who  shall  not  go  to  fetch 
his  corpse,  and  every  member  who  shall  absent  himself  from  his  obsequies,  shall  forfeit  a  sextarium  of 
honey. 

The  "pound"  mentioned  in  the  preceding  was  a  pound  weight  of  silver,  now  coined 
into  £2  16s.  3d.  stg.  A  "mark"  was  two-thirds  of  the  Saxon  pound,  or  about 
£\  i"]s.  gd.  of  present  money.  The  "  ora  "  was  the  eighth  part  of  a  mark,  or  about 
4J-.  Sd.  of  present  money.     The  Saxon  "  penny  "  was  the  twentieth  part  of  an  ora. 

The  "honey"  was  prob.  used  for  metheglin — the  customary  drink  at  the  feasts. 

The  "prosecutions"  were  very  prob.  carried  on  by  force  and  arms. 

Exeter. — The  Gild  at  this  date  existing  in  this  City  was  of  the  Religious  type.  We 
again  fall  back  upon  Dr.  Hickes  ( Thesaurus,  1 .  Dissert.  Epist.  20).  He  gives  us  in 
extenso  what  purports  to  be  the  record  of  regulations  made  at  a  meeting  "  held  in  the 
City  of  Exeter,  for  the  sake  of  God  and  our  own  souls,  that  we  may  make  such 
ordinances  as  tend  to  our  welfare  and  security,  as  well  in  this  life,  as  in  that  future  state 
which  we  wish  to  enjoy  in  the  presence  of  God,  our  Judge.  Being,  therefore,  here 
assembled  together,  we  have  decreed  : " 

That  three  stated  meetings  shall  be  held  every  year :  the  first  on  the  Festival  of  St.  Michael  the 
Archangel ;  the  second  on  the  Festival  of  St.  Mary,  next  following  the  Winter  Solstice  ;  and  the  third 
on  the  Festival  of  All  Saints,  which  is  celebrated  after  Easter. 

That  at  each  meeting  every  member  shall  contribute  two  sextaria  of  barley-meal,  and  every  knight 
one,  together  with  his  quota  of  honey. 

That  at  each  of  these  meetings,  a  priest  shall  sing  two  masses  ;  the  one  for  living,  and  the  other  for 
departed  members.  Every  lay  brother  shall  likewise  sing  two  psalms  ;  the  one  for  living,  and  the  other 
for  departed  members.  Every  one  shall,  moreover,  in  his  turn  procure  6  masses  and  6  psalms  to  be 
sung  at  his  own  proper  expense. 

That  when  any  member  is  about  to  go  abroad,  each  of  his  fellow  members  shall  contribute  fivepence  ; 
and  if  any  member's  house  shall  have  been  burned,  one  penny. 

That  if  any  one  shall  neglect  the  stated  times  of  meeting :  for  the  first  neglect  he  shall  be  at  the 
expense  of  three  masses  ;  for  the  second,  five  ;  and  if  after  being  warned  of  the  consequence,  he  shall 
absent  himself  a  third  time,  he  shall  not  be  excused,  unless  he  has  been  hindered  either  by  sickness,  or 
by  the  business  of  his  lord. 

That  if  any  one  should  by  chance  neglect  the  stated  time  of  meeting,  his  quota  of  regular  contribu- 
tion shall  be  doubled. 

That  if  any  member  shall  treat  another  member  in  an  abusive  manner,  his  reparatory  fine  shall  be 
30  pence. 

And  finally,  we  beseech  every  member  for  God's  sake,  to  observe  these  things  which  are  ordained  in 
this  So.,  in  everything  as  we  have  ordained  them.     And  may  God  help  us  to  observe  them. 

The  text  of  these  two  Gild  Ordinances  is  given  in  more  literal  form  in  Kemble's  Saxons 
in  England,  Appendix  D.  vol.  i. 

Dr.  Brentano  points  out  that  an  already  far-advanced  development  of  the  Gilds  was 
shown  by  the  Jndicia  Civitatis  Lundonice,  the  Statutes  of  the  London  Gilds,  which  were 
reduced  to  writing  in  the  time  of  King  Athelstan  (a.d.  925-41).  From  these  the  Gilds 
in  and  about  London  appear  to  have  united  into  one  Gild,  and  to  have  framed  common 
regulations  for  the  better  maintenance  of  peace,  for  the  suppression  of  violence, — especially 
of  theft,  and  the  aggressions  of  the  powerful  families, — as  well  as  for  carrying  out  rigidly 
the  ordinances  enacted  by  the  King  for  that  purpose.  Particularly  comprehensive  were 
the  arrangements  for  prosecution  against  theft  :  one  might  call  these  Gilds  Assurance  Cos. 
against  theft.  Not  only  were  the  members  obliged  to  pursue  and  track  out  the  thief,  even 
in  other  districts,  but  the  injured  person  also  received  compensation  for  his  loss  from  the 
common  fund.  The  agreements  which  had  been  come  to,  and  the  obligation  resulting 
therefrom,  bound  not  only  the  members  of  the  Gilds,  but  also  all  non-members  living  in 
the  district  in  which  the  Gilds  existed  ;  and  the  non-members  were  for  this  purpose 
united  into  tithings  under  the  lead  of  the  Gild-brothers.  Every  month  the  members  of 
the  Gild  assembled  at  a  banquet,  at  which  the  common  interests,  the  observance  of  the 
Ordinances  enacted,  and  similar  matters,  were  inquired  into  and  discussed. — English  Gilds, 
p.  Ixxv. 

Green,  in  his  Short  Hist,  of  the  English  People,  speaks  disparagingly  of  the  influence 
of  the  Trade-Gilds  of  this  period,  thus  :  "  Town  and  country  were  alike  crushed  by 
heavy  taxation,  while  industry  was  checked  by  a  system  of  Trade-Gilds  which  confined 
each  occupation  to  an  hereditary  caste.'"  p.  5.      (See  1272-1307.) 

1030. — The  next  perfect  record  of  a  Gild  Ordinance  which  we  find  authenticated  is 
that  of  the  Gild  of  Abbotsbury  (Dorset),  founded  in  the  reign  of  Canute  (the  Dane) 
about  this  date  by  Orcy  [Orchis],  a  friend  and  minister  of  the  King.  Its  objects  were 
Religion  and  Charity.  We  give  the  text  as  contained  in  Kemble's  Saxons  in  England. 
(2nd  ed.  p.  511)  as  follows  : 

This  writing  witnesseth  that  Orcy  hath  granted  the  Gildhall  at  Abbotsbury  and  the  site  thereof  to 
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the  lu>n.  in  1  of  God  arid  St.  Peter,  and  fura  property  to  the  Gild,  both  during  li  is  life,  and  after  li  is  life, 
for  .1  long  lasting  commemoration  oi  himself  and  his  consort.  Let  him  that  would  set  it  aside,  answer 
it  to  God  in  the  great  day  of  Judgment  I 

Now  these  are  the  covenants  which  Orcyand  the  Gildsmen  of  Abbotsbury  have  ordained  to  tho 
honour  of  God,  the  worship  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  hole  of  their  own  souls.  Firstly  :  three  days  before 
St.  Peter's  mass,  from  each  ( I ild-hrother  otte  /•r>i>iv—  or  one  pennyworth  of  wax — look  which  the 
minister  most  needeth  :  and  on  the  mass  eve,  from  every  two  <  rifd-brothera  one  broad  loaf,  well  sifted 

and  well  raised,  towards  our  common  alms  ;  and  five  weeks  before  Peter's  mass  let  e.u  li  ( li  Id- 1  in  it  her 

contribute  one  Gild-sester  full  of  clean  wheat,  and  let  this  be  paid  within  two  days,  on  forfeit  of  the 

entrance,  which  is  three  sesters  of  wheat.  And  let  the  wood  be  paid  within  three  days  alter  the  corn 
Contribution,  from  every  lull  (  i  ild  -brother  one  load  ol  wood,  and  from  those  who  arc  not  full  brother! 
two  ;  or  let  him  pay  one  Gild-sester  of  corn.  And  let  him  that  undertaketh  a  charge  and  performeth 
it  not  accordingly,  be  mulcted  in  the  amount  of  his  entrance  ;  and  there  be  no  remission.  And  if  one 
brother  misgrect  another  within  the  Gild,  in  hostile  temper,  let  him  atone  for  it  to  all  the  fellowship 
with  the  amount  of  his  entrance;  and  after  that  to  him  whom  he  misgreeted,  as  they  two  may 
arrange  :  and  if  he  will  not  bend  to  compensation,  let  him  lose  our  fellowship,  and  every  other 
advantage  of  the  Gild.  And  let  him  that  introduceth  more  guests  than  he  ought,  without  leave  of 
the  steward  and  the  caterers,  forfeit  his  entrance.  And  if  any  of  our  fellowship  shall  pass  away  from 
us,  let  each  brother  contribute  a  penny  over  the  corpse  for  the  soul's  hele,  or  pay  ....  [orig.  record 
defaced]  .  .  .  brother  :  and  if  any  one  of  us  should  be  afflicted  with  sickness  within  sixty  .  .  .  [ditto] 
...  we  are  to  find  fifteen  men  who  shall  fetch  him,  and  if  he  be  dead  thirty,  and  they  shall  bring  him 
to  the  place  where  he  desired  to  go  while  he  lived.  And  if  he  die  in  this  present  place,  let  the  steward 
have  warning  to  what  place  the  corpse  is  to  go  ;  and  let  the  steward  warn  the  brethren,  the  greatest 
number  that  he  can  ride  or  send  to,  that  they  shall  come  thither  and  worthily  accompany  the  corpse, 
and  bear  it  to  the  minster,  and  earnestly  pray  there  for  the  soul.  //  is  rightly  ordained  a  Gildship 
if  we  do  thus,  and  well  fitting  it  is  both  toward  God  and  man  :  for  we  know  not  which  of  us  shall 
first  depart. 

Now  we  have  faith  through  God's  assistance,  that  the  aforesaid  ordinance,  if  we  rightly  maintain 
it,  shall  be  to  the  benefit  of  us  all.  Let  us  earnestly  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  beseech  Almighty 
God  to  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  also  his  holy  apostle  St.  Peter  to  make  intercession  for  us,  and  take 
our  way  unto  eternal  rest,  because  for  his  sake  we  gathered  this  Gild  together  :  he  hath  the  power 
in  heaven  to  admit  into  heaven  whomso  he  will,  and  to  exclude  whomso  he  will  not,  even  as  Christ 
himself  spake  unto  him  in  the  Gospel  :  Peter,  I  give  to  thee  the  keys  of  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou 
wilt  have  bound  on  earth,  the  same  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  wilt  have  unbound 
on  earth,  the  same  shall  be  unbound  in  heaven.  Let  us  have  hope  and  trust  in  him,  that  he  will  guide 
us  here  in  this  world,  and  after  death  be  a  help  to  our  souls.    May  he  bring  us  to  eternal  rest !    Amen  I 

All  this  indicates  a  familiarity  with  Gild-practice  in  the  past ;  and  also  indicates  the 
manner  in  which  many  of  the  Religious  Gilds  of  that  period  may  have  been  founded. 

I itJl  Century. — It  is  believed  by  writers  who  have  investigated  the  history  of  Gilds 
carefully,  that  these  had  prob.  been  transplanted  from  England  to  Denmark  by  King 
Canute  about  the  middle  of  this  century.  They  soon  placed  themselves  under  the  special 
patronage  of  the  three  Royal  Saints  of  the  land — St.  Canute  the  King,  St.  Canute  the 
Duke,  and  St.  Erich  the  King,  and  were  called,  after  them,  St.  Canute's  and  St.  Erich's 
Gilds.  "From  that  time  the  Gov.  got  up  relations  with  them,  and  favoured  them  as 
associations  for  the  maintenance  of  law,  security  and  order."  Many  superficial  writers 
have  supposed  that  because  Gilds  were  found  prevailing  in  Denmark  and  the  North  of 
Europe  generally  at  a  very  early  period,  and  because  the  Northmen  were  known  to  have 
overrun  our  country  on  various  occasions  about  this  date,  that  therefore  we  in  England 
had  derived  our  Gilds  from  the  North  of  Europe  through  our  Anglo-Saxon  progenitors. 
The  facts  being  almost  conclusively  shown  to  be  the  other  way.  The  assertion  of  Dr. 
Brentano,  that  England  is  the  birthplace  and  cradle  of  the  Gilds,  can  no  longer  be 
maintained  on  any  ground.     See  Roman  Period. 

Norman  Period  [l  066-I I  54]. — After  the  Conquest  Gilds  continued  to  be  estab. 
for  the  express  promotion  of  religion,  charity,  and  trade  ;  and  we  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  Dugdale,  that  it  is  from  these  fraternities  that  the  various  companies  and  city  corpora- 
tions in  Gt.  Britain  have  been  derived.  Much  concerning  these  has  already  been  said 
under  Town  or  Corp.  Gilds. 

In  the  Domesday  Book  mention  is  made  of  a  Gild  of  Clerks  at  Canterbury,  possessed 
of  considerable  house  property.  Indeed  it  was  only  the  possession  of  houses  and  land 
that  could  bring  them  within  the  purview  of  that  Survey.  Unfortunately  the  City  of 
London  was  not  embraced  in  that  great  record,  or  we  should  have  had  the  means  of 
knowing  more  concerning  the  Gild-Merchants,  and  other  Gilds  of  the  city.  Soon  after 
the  Norman  Conquest  we  know  that  there  were  numbers  of  Gilds  in  existence  in  London, 
and  that  their  constitutions  were  based  on  the  Saxon  model. 

1071-1127. — Green  speaks  very  favourably  of  the  influence  of  the  Gilds  during  this 
period,  which  he  terms  the  "  English  revival  "  : 

In  the  silent  growth  and  elevation  of  the  English  people  the  boroughs  led  the  way  ;  unnoticed  and 
despised  by  prelate  and  noble,  they  had  alone  preserved  the  full  tradition  of  Teutonic  liberty.  The 
rights  of  self-government,  of  free  speech  in  free  meeting,  of  equal  justice  by  one's  equals,  were 
brought  safe  across  the  ages  of  Norman  tyranny  by  the  traders  and  shopkeepers  of  the  towns.  In  the 
quiet,  quaintly  named  streets,  in  Town-mead  and  Market-place,  in  the  Lord's  mill  bfeside  the  stream, 
in  the  bell  that  swung  out  its  summons  to  the  crowded  borough-mote,  in  the  jealousies  of  craftsmen 
and  Guilds,  lay  the  real  life  of  Englishmen,  the  life  of  their  home  and  trade,  their  ceaseless  sober 
struggle  with  oppression,  their  steady,  unwearied  battle  for  self-government.  It  is  difficult  to  traco 
the  steps  by  which  borough  after  borough  won  its  freedom.  The  bulk  of  them  were  situate  in  the 
Royal  demesne,  and  like  other  tenants,  their  customary  rents  were  collet  ted  and  justice  administered 
by  a  Royal  officer.  Amongst  our  ttnvns  London  stood  chief  ,  and  charters  whit  h  Henry  [I.]  granted  it 
became  the  model  of  the  rest.  The  King  yielded  the  citizens  the  right  of  justice;  every  townsman 
could  claim  to  be  tried  by  his  fellow-townsmen  in  the  town  courts  or  hustings,  whose  sessions  took 
place  every  week.    They  were  subject  only  to  the  old  English  custom  of  trial  by  oath,  and  exempt 
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from  trial  by  battle,  wbich  the  Normans  had  introduced.  Their  trade  was  protected  from  toll  or 
exaction  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  laud.  The  King,  however,  still  nominated,  in  London  as 
elsewhere,  the  Portreeve  or  magistrate  of  the  town,  nor  were  citizens  as  yet  united  together  in  a 
commune  or  corporation  ;  but  an  imperfect  civic  organization  existed  in  the  "  wards  "  or  quarters  of 
the  town,  each  governed  by  its  own  Alderman,  and  in  the  "Guilds"  or  voluntary  associations  of 
merchants  or  traders,  which  insured  order  and  mutual  protection  for  their  members p.  89. 

This  influence  of  the  Gilds  in  the  direction  of  independence  and  order  became  a 
growing  one.     Many  Trade-Gilds  were  founded  during  this  period. —  Green,  p.  93. 

Hallani,  in  his  Middle  Ages  (vol.  ii.  p.  156-7),  gives  the  following  view  of  the  transition 
of  the  Gilds  at  this  period  : 

In  the  Saxon  period  we  find  voluntary  asso.,  sometimes  religious,  sometimes  secular ;  in  some  cases 
for  mutual  defence  against  injury,  in  others  for  mutual  relief  in  poverty.  These  were  called  Gilds, 
from  the  Saxon  verb  gildan,  to  pay  or  contribute  ;  and  exhibited  the  natural,  if  not  the  legal,  character 
of  corporations.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  such  voluntary 
incorporations  of  the  burgesses  possessed  in  some  towns  either  landed  property  of  their  own,  or  rights 
of  superiority  over  that  of  others.  An  internal  elective  government  seems  to  have  been  required  for 
the  administration  of  a  common  revenue,  and  of  other  bus.  incident  to  their  asso.  They  became  more 
numerous,  and  more  peculiarly  commercial  after  that  era,  as  well  from  the  increase  of  trade,  as 
through  imitation  of  similar  fraternities  existing  in  many  towns  of  France.  The  spirit  of  monopoly 
gave  strength  to  those  inst.,  each  class  of  traders  formed  itself  into  a  body,  in  order  to  exclude 
competition.  Thus  were  estab.  the  Cos.  in  corporate  towns  :  that  of  the  weavers  in  Lond.  being 
perhaps  the  earliest ;  and  these  were  successively  consolidated  and  sanctioned  by  charters  from  the 
Crown.  In  towns  not  large  enough  to  admit  of  distinct  Cos.,  one  Merchant  Gild  comprehended 
the  traders  in  general,  or  the  chief  of  them  ;  and  this  from  the  reign  of  Hen.  II.  downwards  became 
the  subject  of  incorporating  charters.  The  management  of  their  internal  concerns,  previously  to  any 
incorporation,  fell  naturally  enough  into  a  sort  of  oligarchy,  which  the  tenor  of  the  charter  generally 
preserved.  Though  the  immunities  might  be  very  extensive,  the  powers  were  more  or  less  restrained 
to  a  small  number.  Except  in  a  few  places,  the  right  of  choosing  magistrates  was  first  given  by  King 
John  ;  and  certainly  must  rather  be  ascribed  to  his  poverty,  than  to  any  enlarged  policy,  of  which  he 
was  utterly  incapable. 

1179-80.— About  this  date  there  were  founded  in  London  several  Bridge-Gilds  {Gilda 
de  Ponte).  It  is  most  probable  that  these  Gilds  were  composed  of  the  Masons  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  the  new  stone  bridge  then  recently  begun  ;  and  they  appear  to  have 
been  located  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bridge.  Some  question  afterwards  arose  as  to 
these  being  formed  without  lawful  authority ;  and  they  were  fined  in  various  penalties. 
It  may  have  been  that  the  workmen  composing  these  were  not  free  of  the  City  of  London, 
and  hence  they  were  fined  ;  or  that  they  were  composed  of  foreign  workmen.  Madox, 
in  his  Hist,  of  the  Exchequer  (chap.  xiv.  sect.  xv.  p.  390),  enumerates  four  of  such  Gilds. 

1266. — In  Florence  we  see  very  distinctly  the  operation  of  Trade-Gilds  {Arti)  in  the 
functions  of  government.  From  at  least  early  in  this  century, — prob.  from  the  time  of  the 
city  becoming  an  Independent  Republic,  about  1198, — it  appears  to  have  been  the  basis 
of  Florentine  polity  to  divide  the  citizens  exercising  commerce  into  their  several  Cos.  or 
Arts,  i.e.  Gilds.  These  were  at  first  12,  7  called  the  greater  arts,  and  5  lesser  ;  but  the 
latter  were  gradually  increased  to  14.  The  7  greater  arts  were  those  of  lawyers  and 
notaries  ;  of  dealers  in  foreign  cloth,  called  sometimes  Calimala  ;  of  bankers  or  money- 
changers ;  of  woollen-drapers  ;  of  physicians  and  druggists  ;  of  dealers  in  silk  ;  and  of 
furriers.  The  inferior  arts  were  those  of  retailers  of  cloth,  butchers,  smiths,  shoemakers, 
and  builders.  This  division  of  the  traders  into  classes  or  Gilds,  which  had  prob.  been 
optional  before,  was  this  year  (1266)  made  a  part  of  the  constitutional  government  of  the 
city.  Each  of  the  7  greater  arts  had  now  a  council  of  its  own  ;  a  chief  magistrate  or 
consul,  who  administered  justice  in  civil  causes  to  all  members  of  his  Co.;  and  a  banneret 
(gonfaloniere)  or  military  officer,  to  whose  standard  they  repaired,  when  any  attempt  was 
made  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  city.  See  Hallani's  Middle  Ages,  chap.  iii.  p.  2.  In 
1297  Dante  became  a  member  of  the  Co.  of  Physicians  and  Apothecaries  in  this  city  (the 
sesta  of  the  arti  maggiori)  to  enable  him  under  the  then  laws  to  take  office  under  the  Gov. 

1272-1307. — Edw.  I.  adopted  the  policy  of  building  up  the  power  of  the  towns,  in 
view  of  checking  the  lawless  tendencies  of  the  Barons.  He  greatly,  and  purposely, 
encouraged  the  formation  of  "  Trade- Gilds."  Green  gives  us  the  following  picture  of 
town  life  as  it  was  then  commencing  to  be  ;  and  out  of  this  the  growth  of  Frith  and 
other  Gilds : 

....  The  bell  which  swung  out  from  the  town  tower  gathered  the  burgesses  to  a  common  meeting, 
where  they  could  exercise  rights  of  free  speech  and  free  deliberation  on  their  own  affairs.  Their 
Merchant-Gild,  over  its  ale-feast,  regulated  trade,  distributed  the  sums  due  from  the  town  among 
the  different  burgesses,  looked  to  the  due  repair  of  gate  and  wall,  and  acted  in  fact  pretty  much  the 
same  part  as  a  Town  Council  of  to-day.  Not  only  were  all  these  rights  secured  by  custom  from  the 
first,  but  they  were  constantly  widening  as  time  went  on.  Whenever  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  inner 
history  of  an  English  town,  we  find  the  same  peaceful  revolution  in  progress,  services  disappearing 
through  disuse  or  omission,  while  privileges  and  immunities  were  being  purchased  in  hard  cash. 
The  Lord  of  the  town,  whether  he  were  King,  Raron,  or  Abbot,  was  commonly  thriftless  or  poor, 
and  the  capture  of  a  noble,  or  the  campaign  of  a  sovereign,  or  the  building  of  some  new  minster  by 
a  prior,  brought  about  an  appeal  to  the  thrifty  burghers,  who  were  ready  to  fill  again  their  master's 
treasury  at  the  price  of  a  strip  of  parchment  which  gave  them  freedom  of  trade,  of  justice,  and  of 

government For  the  most  part  the  liberties  of  our  towns  were  bought  in  this  way,  by  sheer 

hard  bargaining.  The  earliest  English  charters,  save  that  of  London,  date  from  the  years  when  the 
Treasury  of  Henry  I.  was  drained  by  his  Norman  wars 

....  Land  was  from  the  first  the  test  of  freedom,  and  the  possession  of  land  was  what  constituted 

the  townsman In  England  the  "landless"  had  no  civic,  as  he  had  no  national  existence; 

the  town  was  simply  an  association  of  the  landed  proprietors  within  its  bounds The  constitu- 
tion of  the  English  town,  however  different  its  form  may  have  afterwards  become,  was  at  the  first 
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limply  tint  of  the  people  al  large.  We  have  before  leen  that  among  the  German  races  lociety  rested 
on  the  basis  of  the  family,  thai  it  was  the  family  who  fought  and  lettled  side  by  side,  and  the  kins- 
folk who  were  bound  together  in  the  ties  of  mutual  responsibility  to  ea<  li  other  and  to  the  law.  As 
society  became  more  complex  and  less  stationary,  it  necessarily  outgrew  these  simple  tiesol  blood, 
and  in  England  this  dissolution  ol  the  family  bond  seems  to  have  taken  place  al  the  very  time  when 
I  lanish  incursions  and  the  growth  oi  a  feudal  temper  among  the  nobles  rendered  an  isolated  1  listem  e 
most  perilous  for  the  freeman.  His  only  resource  was  to  seek  protection  among  his  fellow-freemen, 
,uni  to  >,-/>/, tee  the  older  brotherhood  of  the  kinsfolk  by  a  voluntary  association  <>/  kit  neighbours 
for  the  same  purposes  of  order  and  self-defence.  The  tendency  to  unite,  in  such  "  Frith-Gilds,"  or 
Peace-clubs,  became  genera]  throughout  Europe  during  the  <>th  and  roth  centuries,  but  on  the 
Continent  it  was  roughly  met  and  repressed.    The  successors  of  Charles  the  Great  enacted  penalties 

of  scourging-,  nose-Slitting,  and  banishment  against  voluntary  unions,  and  even  a  league  oj  the 
poor  peasants  of  Gaul   against   the   inroads  of  the   Northmen   was  suppressed   by  the  swords  ot   the 

Prankish  nobles.     In  England  the  attitude  of  the  Kings  was  utterly  different.      I  be  system  of 

"  Frank-pledge,"  or  free  engagement  of  neighbour  for  neighbour,  was  accepted  alter  the  Danish  wars 
as  the  base  of  social  order.  Alfred  recognized  the  common  responsibility  of  the  member  of  the 
"  Frith-Gild  "  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  kinsfolk  ;  and  Athelstan  accepted  "  Frith-Gilds  "  as  tho 
constituent  element  of  borough  life  in  the  Dooms  of  London. 

He  proceeds  to  point  out  that  the  Frith-Gild  of  the  earlier  English  town  was  precisely 
similar  to  the  Frith-Gilds  which  formed  the  basis  of  social  order  in  the  country  at  large  ; 
and  he  gives  a  terse  but  true  outline  of  their  operation  :  an  oath  of  mutual  fidelity  among 
its  members  was  substituted  for  the  tie  of  blood,  while  the  Gild-feast,  held  once  a  month 
in  the  common  hall,  replaced  the  gathering  of  the  kinsfolk  round  their  family  hearth. 
But  within  this  new  family  the  aim  of  the  Frith-Gild  was  to  estab.  a  mutual  responsibility 
as  close  as  that  of  the  old.  "  Let  all  share  the  same  lot  "  ran  its  law  :  "  if  any  misdo, 
let  all  bear  it."  Its  member  could  look  for  aid  from  his  Gild-brothers  in  atoning  for  any 
guilt  incurred  by  mishap.  He  could  call  on  them  for  assistance  in  case  of  violence  or 
wrong  ;  if  falsely  accused,  they  appeared  in  court  as  his  compurgators  ;  if  poor,  they 
supported,  and  when  dead  they  buried  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  responsible  to 
them,  as  they  were  to  the  State,  for  order  and  obedience  to  the  laws.  A  wrong  of  brother 
against  brother  was  also  a  wrong  against  the  general  body  of  the  Gild,  and  was  punished 
by  fine,  or  in  the  last  resort  by  expulsion,  which  left  the  offender  a  lawless  man  and  an 
outcast.  The  one  difference  between  these  Gilds  in  country  and  town  was  that,  in  the 
latter  case,  from  their  close  neighbourhood,  they  tended  inevitably  to  coalesce.  Under 
Athelstan  the  London  Gilds  united  into  one  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  more 
effectually  their  common  aims  ;  and  at  a  later  time  the  Gilds  of  Berwick  did  the  same. 

This  process  of  the  fusion  of  the  Frith-Gilds — out  of  which  originated  the  Corporate 
Gilds— was  a  long  and  difficult  one:  for  the  brotherhoods  naturally  differed  much  in 
social  rank  ;  and  even  after  the  union  was  effected,  we  see  traces  of  the  separate  existence, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  wealthier  or  more  aristocratic  Gilds.  "In 
London  (continues  Mr.  Green)  the  Knighten-Gild,  which  seems  to  have  stood  at  the  head 
of  its  fellows,  retained  for  a  long  time  its  separate  property,  while  its  Alderman— as  the 
chief  officer  of  each  Gild  was  called -became  the  Alderman  of  the  united  Gild  of  the 
whole  city.  In  Canterbury  we  find  a  similar  Gild  of  Thanes,  from  which  the  chief  officers 
of  the  town  seem  commonly  to  have  been  selected.  Imperfect,  however,  as  the  union 
might  be,  when  once  it  was  effected,  the  town  passed  from  a  mere  collection  of  brotherhoods 
into  a  powerful  and  organized  community,  whose  character  was  inevitably  determined  by  the 
circumstances  of  its  origin.  In  their  beginnings  our  boroughs  seem  to  have  been  mainly 
gatherings  of  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  ;  the  first  Dooms  of  London 
provide  especially  for  the  recovery  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  citizens.  But  as  the 
increasing  security  of  the  country  invited  the  farmer  to  settle  apart  in  his  fields,  and  the 
growth  of  estate  and  trade  told  upon  the  towns  themselves,  the  difference  between  town 
and  country  became  more  sharply  defined.  London,  of  course,  took  the  lead  in  this  new 
development  of  civic  life." 

We  are  further  reminded  that  even  in  Athelstan's  day  every  London  merchant  who 
had  made  three  long  voyages  on  his  own  account  ranked  as  a  Thane.  The  Shippers- 
Gild,  or  rather  the  "  lithsmen"  of  this  Gild,  were  of  sufficient  importance  under  Harthacnut 
to  figure  in  the  election  of  a  king.  At  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest  the  commer- 
cial tendency  of  the  towns  had  become  very  general.  The  name  at  this  last  period 
given  to  the  united  brotherhood  was  no  longer  that  of  the  "Town-Gild,"  but  of  the 
"  Merchant-Gild." 

The  social  change  in  the  character  of  the  townspeople  necessarily  produced  important 
results  in  the  character  of  their  municipal  institutions.  In  becoming  a  Merchant-Gild  the 
body  of  citizens  who  formed  the  "town"  enlarged  their  powers  of  civic  legislation  by 
applying  them  to  the  control  of  their  internal  trade.  It  became  their  special  bus.  to 
obtain  from  the  Crown,  or  from  their  Lords,  wider  commercial  privileges— rights  of 
coinage,  grants  of  fairs,  and  exemption  from  tolls  ;  while  within  the  town  itself  they 
framed  regulations  as  to  the  sale  and  quality  of  goods,  the  control  of  markets,  and  the 
recovery  of  debts.  A  yet  more  important  result  sprang  from  the  increase  of  pop.  which 
the  growth  of  wealth  and  industry  brought  with  it.  The  mass  of  the  new  settlers,  com- 
posed as  they  were  of  escaped  serfs,  of  traders  without  landed  holdings,  of  families  who 
had  lost  their  original  lot  in  the  borough,  and  generally,  of  the  artisans  and  the  poor,  had 
no  part  in  the  actual  life  of  the  town.  The  right  of  trade  and  the  regulations  of  trade,  in 
common   with  all  other  forms  of  jurisdiction,    lay  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  landed 
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burghers  already  described.  By  a  natural  process,  too,  their  superiority  in  wealth  produced 
afresh  division  between  the  "burghers"  of  the  Merchant-Gild  and  the  unenfranchised 
mass  around  them.  The  former  gradually  concentrated  themselves  on  the  greater 
operations  of  commerce,  on  trades  which  required  a  larger  cap.,  while  the  meaner  employ- 
ments of  general  traffic  were  abandoned  to  their  poorer  neighbours.  This  advance  is 
marked  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  principally  writing — although  the  survey 
naturally  extends  over  earlier  and  later  periods — by  such  severances  as  the  cloth-merchant 
from  the  tailor,  or  the  leather-merchant  from  the  butcher ;  and  this  severance  was  all- 
important  in  its  influence  upon  the  constitution  of  our  towns.  The  members  of  the  trades 
thus  abandoned  by  the  wealthier  burghers  formed  themselves  into  Craft-Gilds,  "which 
soon  rose  into  dangerous  rivalry  with  the  orig.  Merchant-Gild  of  the  town."  A  seven 
years  apprenticeship  formed  the  necessary  prelude  to  full  membership  of  any  Trade-Gild. 
We  learn  from  Green  the  following  supplemental  particulars  regarding  the  Craft-Gilds  : 

Their  regulations  were  of  the  minutest  character ;  the  quality  and  value  of  the  work  was  rigidly 
prescribed,  the  hours  of  toil  fixed  "from  daybreak  to  curfew,"  and  strict  provisions  made  against 
competition  in  labour.  At  each  meeting  of  these  Gilds  their  members  gathered  round  the  Craft-box, 
which  contained  the  rules  of  the  So.,  and  stood  with  bared  heads  as  it  was  opened.  The  Warden  and 
a  quorum  of  Gild-brothers  formed  a  Court,  which  enforced  the  ordinances  of  the  Gild,  inspected  all 
work  done  by  its  members,  or  confiscated  unlawful  tools  or  unworthy  goods ;  and  disobedience  to 
their  orders  was  punished  by  fines,  or,  in  the  last  resort,  by  expulsion,  which  involved  the  loss  of 
right  to  trade.  A  common  fund  was  raised  by  contributions  among  the  members,  which  not  only 
provided  for  the  trade  objects  of  the  Gild,  but  sufficed  to  found  chantries  and  masses,  and  erect  painted 
windows  in  the  church  of  their  patron  saint.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  arms  of  the  Craft-Gild  may 
often  be  seen  blazoned  in  cathedrals  side  by  side  with  those  of  prelates  and  of  kings.  But  it  was  only 
by  slow  degrees  that  they  rose  to  such  eminence  as  this.  The  first  steps  in  their  existence  were  the 
most  difficult :  for  to  enable  a  Trade-Gild  to  carry  out  its  objects  with  any  success,  it  was  necessary, 
first,  that  the  whole  body  of  craftsmen  belonging  to  the  trade  should  be  compelled  to  belong  to 
it;  and  secondly  that  a  legal  control  over  the  trade  itself  should  be  secured  to  it.  A  Royal  Charter 
was  indispensable  for  these  purposes,  and  over  the  grant  of  these  charters  took  place  the  first  struggle 
•with  the  Merchant-Gild,  which  had  till  then  solely  exercised  jurisdiction  over  trade  within  the 
boroughs.  The  Weavers,  who  were  the  first  to  secure  Royal  sanction  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  I.,  were 
still  engaged  in  the  contest  for  existence  as  late  as  the  reign  of  John,  when  the  citizens  of  London 
bought  for  a  time  the  suppression  of  their  Gild.  Even  under  the  House  of  Lancaster,  Exeter  was 
engaged  in  resisting  the  estab.  of  a  Tailors  Gild.  From  the  nth  century,  however,  the  spread  of 
these  Sos.  went  steadily  on,  and  the  control  of  trade  passed  from  the  Merchant-Gilds  to  the  new 
Craft-Gilds,    (p.  193-) 

In  this  struggle  other  things  were  involved  than  those  we  have  immediately  in  view  : 
the  contention  of  the  "greater  folk"  against  the  "lesser  folk,"  or  of  the  "commune" — 
the  general  mass  of  the  inhabitants — against  the  "prudhommes  "  or  "wiser  few,"  brought 
about,  as  it  passed  from  the  regulation  of  trade  to  the  general  government  of  the  town, 
the  great  civic  revolution  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  especially  along  the  Rhine,  the  struggle  was  as  fierce  as  the  supremacy  of  the  old 
burghers  had  been  complete.  It  reduced  to  all  but  serfage  the  craftsmen.  In  England 
the  contest  had  been  restrained  by  the  general  tenor  of  the  law  into  a  milder  form. 
In  London  it  lasted  longer,  and  was  more  bitter  than  elsewhere.  Nowhere  had  the 
territorial  constitution  struck  root  so  deeply,  and  nowhere  had  the  landed  oligarchy  risen 
to  such  a  height  of  wealth  and  influence.  The  City  was  divided  into  Wards,  each  of 
which  was  governed  by  an  Alderman  drawn  from  the  ruling  class.  The  "  Magnates"  or 
"Barons"  of  the  Merchant-Gild  advised  alone  on  all  matters  of  civic  Government,  or 
trade  regulations,  and  distributed  or  assessed  at  their  will  the  revenues  or  burthens  of  the 
town.  This  led  to  much  discontent  ;  and  indeed  to  open  rupture,  in  which  William  ot 
the  Long-Beard,  himself  one  of  the  governing  body,  was  slain.  One  further  passage 
completes  this  most  instructive  picture  : 

No  further  movement  in  fact  took  place  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Barons'  Wars,  but  the  City  had 
all  through  the  interval  been  seething  with  discontent.  The  unenfranchised  craftsmen,  under  pretext 
of  preserving  the  peace,  had  united  in  secret  Frith-Gilds  of  their  own  ;  and  mobs  arose  from  time  to 
time  to  sack  the  houses  of  foreigners  and  the  wealthier  burghers.  But  it  was  not  till  the  civil  war 
began  that  the  open  contest  recommenced.  The  craftsmen  forced  their  way  into  the  town -mote 
[meeting],  and  setting  aside  the  Aldermen  and  magnates,  chose  [1261]  Thomas-Fitz-Thomas  for 
their  Mayor.  Although  dissension  still  reigned  during  the  reign  of  the  Second  Edward,  we  may 
regard  this  election  as  marking  the  final  victory  of  the  Craft-Gilds.  Under  his  successor  all  contest 
seems  to  have  ceased :  charters  had  been  granted  to  every  trade ;  their  ordinances  fully  recognized 
and  enrolled  in  the  Mayor's  Court ;  and  distinctive  liveries  assumed,  to  which  they  owed  the  name 
of  "  Livery  Cos." — which  they  still  retain.  The  wealthier  citizens,  who  found  their  old  power  broken, 
regained  influence  by  enrolling  themselves  as  members  of  the  Trade-Gilds  ;  and  Edw.  III.  himself 
honoured  the  current  of  civic  feeling  by  becoming  a  member  of  the  Gild  of  Armourers.  This  event 
marks  the  time  when  the  government  of  our  towns  had  become  more  realty  popular  than  it  ever  again 
became  till  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  of  our  own  days.  It  had  passed  from  the  hands  of  an 
oligarchy  into  those  of  the  middle  classes,  and  there  was  nothing  as  yet  to  foretell  the  reactionary 
revolution  by  which  the  Trade-Gilds  themselves  became  an  oligarchy  as  narrow  as  that  which 
they  had  deposed,     (p.  195.) 

{349. — The  Labour  Laws  of  this  and  the  following  years  (23  Edw.  III.  c.  3  ;  and 
25  Edw.  III.  stat.  2)  have  been  held  by  some  writers  to  be  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
Gilds  :  in  some  instances  direct,  in  others  as  indirect— as  that  the  masters  had  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  legislation  to  repress  the  evil  influences  of  the  Gilds.  Dr.  Brentano  proves 
almost  conclusively  that  these  laws  were  due  to  the  convulsions  in  the  labour  market 
produced  by  the  plague  of  1348  ;  and  in  that  connexion  we  shall  notice  the  events  of  this 
period  in  more  detail.     [PLAGUES.]     See  13S9. 

1363. — At  this  period  many  laws  were  passed  against  the  practices  of  forestalling  and 
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engrossing,  which  practices  it  was  supposed  tended  to  enhance  the  price  of  various 
articles  of  food — instead  of  being,  as  was  the  fact,  the  very  reverse.  The  37  Edw.  III. — 
A  Stat,  concerning  Diet  and  Apparel — recited  and  enacted  as  follows  : 

V.  Item. — For  the  great  mischiefs  that  have  happened  as  well  a«  to  the  king,  as  to  the  great  men 
and  commons,  of  thai  that  the  merchant*,  called  grocers,  do  ingross  all  manner  of  merchandise 
vendible;  and  suddenly  do  enhance  the  price  of  such  merchandise  within  tlu-  realm,  putting  to  sale 
by  covin  and  ordinance  made  betwixt  them,  called   the  Fraternity  and  Gild  of  merchant*,  the 

merchandise  which  be  most  dear,  and  keep  in  store  the  other,  till  the  time  that  dearth  or  scarcity  be 
of  the  same  :  it  is  ordained,  that  no  English  merchant  shall  use  no  ware  nor  merchandise  by  him  nor 
by  other,  nor  by  no  manner  of  covin,  but  only  one,  which  he  shall  choose  betwixt  this  and  the  Feast 
of  Candlemas  next  ensuing." 

This  most  short-sighted  measure — which  indeed  was  founded  upon  a  petition  presented 
to  the  King  the  preceding  year — was  repealed  in  the  very  next  session. 

Under  Tcnun- Gilds  we  have  already  given  much  detail  regarding  the  constitutional 
changes  in  the  London  Gilds  during  the  reign  of  Edw.  III.  (1327-77). 

1388.— In  this  year  [12  Rich.  II.]  two  Parliaments  were  held.  The  second  of  these, 
held  at  Cambridge,  enacted  various  measures  touching  the  condition  of  labourers,  and 
regulating  beggars  and  common  nuisances.  In  this  Pari,  it  was  ordered  that  two  writs 
should  be  sent  to  every  Sheriff  of  England,  commanding  him  to  make  public  proclama- 
tion throughout  the  shire,  the  first  calling  upon  "the  Masters  and  Wardens  of  all  Gilds 
and  Brotherhoods  "  to  send  up  to  the  King's  Council  in  Chancery,  Returns  of  all  details 
as  to  the  foundation,  statutes,  and  property  of  their  Gilds  ;  the  second  calling  on  the 
"  Masters  and  Wardens  and  Overlookers  of  all  the  Mysteries  and  Crafts"  to  send  up  in 
the  same  way  copies  of  their  Charters  or  Letters  Patent,  where  they  had  any.  These 
writs  were  sent  out  on  the  13  Nov.  this  year,  and  the  returns  were  ordered  to  be  sent 
before  the  2nd  Feb.  following.  These  returns,  made  now  nearly  5  centuries  ago— some 
of  them  mark  their  date  as  40  years  after  the  "great  pestilence"  (of  1348)— are  to  the 
number  of  about  500  still  preserved  in  our  national  Record  Office  [discovered  by  the  late 
Mr.  Toulmin  Smith,  not  many  years  since],  and  from  the  information  they  convey  many 
of  the  details  which  follow  will  be — as  some  of  those  which  precede  have  been — drawn. 

We  propose  to  give  an  abstract  of  certain  of  the  returns  made  in  conformity  with  the 
foregoing  writ  ;  and  in  this  view  it  will  be  convenient  to  arrange  the  results  into  Towns 
and  Counties — the  latter  only  where  several  of  its  towns  had  Gilds ;  keeping  in  mind  that 
completeness  here  has  not  been  so  much  the  object  as  comprehensiveness.  The  object 
is  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  Gilds  prevailing  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
County  of  Norfolk  is  made  an  exception — here  all  the  Gilds  making  returns  are  enumerated. 
These  returns  were  made  in  English — the  English  of  the  period,  and  of  which  we  have 
given  various  examples.  In  most  other  cases  they  were  given  either  in  Latin  or  Norman 
French. 

The  leading  features  of  each  Gild  are  stated,  and  more  especial  features  are  indicated 
in  italics.  The  dates  of  the  foundation  of  the  several  Gilds  are  stated  where  these  could 
be  ascertained. 

Berwick-upon-Tweed. — The  Gild  of  this  ancient  border-town  possesses  many  features 
of  interest,  as  illustrating  the  process  of  absorbing  many  separate  fraternities  into  one 
Corporate  Gild.  This  event  occurred  in  a.d.  1283-4 — indicating  necessarily  an  earlier 
existence  for  the  Gilds  so  absorbed.     We  shall  give  the  substance  only. 

Statutes  of  the  Gild  ordained  by  the  pleasure  of  the  Burgesses,  so  that,  where  many 
Bodies  are  found  side  by  side  in  one  place,  they  may  become  one,  and  have  one  will,  and 
in  the  dealings  of  one  toward  another  have  a  strong  and  hearty  love.  All  separate  Gilds, 
heretofore  existing  in  the  borough,  shall  be  brought  to  an  end.  The  goods  rightfully 
belonging  to  them  shall  be  handed  over  to  this  Gild.  No  other  Gild  shall  be  allowed  in 
the  borough.  All  shall  be  as  members  having  one  head,  one  in  counsel,  one  body,  strong 
and  friendly.  Brelheren  shall  bequeath  something  to  the  Gild  if  they  make  wills.  Men, 
not  being  bretheren,  making  a  bequest,  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  Gild.  Foul  words 
to  incur  fine,  and  if  repeated,  other  penalties.  Heavy  f  'nes  shall  be  paid  for  bodily  hurt 
done.  Weapons  shall  not  be  brought  to  Gild  meetings.  "Commit  no  nuisance."  New 
members,  not  sons  or  daughters  of  Gildmen,  to  pay  40^.  Whoever  shall  fall  into  old  age 
or  poverty,  or  into  hopeless  sickness,  and  has  no  means  of  his  own,  shall  have  such  help  as 
the  Aldermen,  Dean,  and  Bretheren  of  the  Gild  think  right,  and  such  as  the  means  of  the 
Gild  enable  to  be  given.  Doweries  shall  be  given  to  poor  maidens,  either  on  marriage,  or 
on  going  into  a  religious  house.  Poor  bretheren  shall  be  buried  at  the  cost  of  the  Gild. 
Help  shall  be  given  to  bretheren  charged  with  wrong-doing.  Burgesses  who  disclaim 
the  Gild  shall  not  be  helped  by  it.  All  brothers  shall  come  to  meetings  at  the  sounding 
of  the  trumpet.  No  lepers  shall  come  into  the  borough,  a  place  being  kept  for  them  out- 
side the  town.  No  dung  nor  dust-heaps  shall  be  put  near  the  banks  of  the  Tweed. 
"  Silence  in  Court."  Every  well-to-do  burgess  must  keep  a  horse.  Handmills  are  not  to 
be  used— the  miller  must  have  his  share.  No  townsmen  (out  of  the  Gild)  shall  trade  in 
wool  or  hides  unless  he  is  free  of  the  Gild  ;  but  stranger-merchants  may  do  so.  Under- 
hand dealings  in  the  way  of  trade  shall  be  punished.  The  market  shall  not  be  forestalled 
as  to  ship-borne  food-stuffs.  If  any  one  buys  goods,  misled  by  false  top  samples,  amends 
must  be   made.     The  price  of  mutton  was  fixed  for  the  varying  seasons  of  the  year. 
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Butchers  shall  not  speculate  in  wool  or  hides.  The  price  of  ale  was  also  fixed.  Brokers 
to  be  chosen  by  the  Town,  to  which  they  were  to  present  a  cask  of  wine  every  year  : 
their  names  to  be  registered.  Goods  for  consumption  shall  not  be  bought  up  by  hucksters 
before  the  bell  rings.  Forestalling  the  market  not  allowed  ;  wool  and  hides  not  to  be 
engrossed  by  a  few  buyers.  No  burgess  to  get  an  outsider  to  plead  for  him  against  a 
neighbour.  The  Gild  shall  be  one  and  undivided.  How  the  commonalty  of  Berwick 
shall  be  ruled.  The  Mayor  and  Provosts  shall  be  chosen  by  the  commonalty.  Bewrayers 
[betrayers]  of  the  Gild  shall  be  heavily  punished.  No  skinner  nor  glover  shall  cut  any 
wool  from  the  skins  during  the  summer  months,  but  all  skins  to  be  sold  as  they  are. 
Buyers  of  herrings  shall  share  and  share  alike.  Regulation  for  carriage  of  wine  casks. 
Regulation  as  to  quantity  of  beer  to  be  brewed  by  alewives.  Butchers  shall  not  forestall 
the  market.  Leathers  must  be  sold  in  open  market.  No  one  shall  have  more  than  two 
pairs  of  mill-stones.  Local  custom  as  to  sharing  goods  bought.  The  place  and  times 
for  buying  and  taking  away  sea-borne  goods.  Dues  from  foreign  merchants  to  go  to  the 
Gild-stock.     Out-dwelling  bretheren  of  the  Gild  must  deal  in  the  town  on  market  days. 

This  is  probably  the  best  type  extant  of  the  restrictions  of  the  Town  or  Corporate  Gilds 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Bristol  [anciently  Bristoiu]. — The  Gilds  existing  in  this  city  of  early  mercantile  renown 
— second  only  to  London  itself  for  some  centuries — are,  as  was  to  be  expected,  of  great 
interest.  There  is  much  difficulty  in  determining  the  date  of  some  of  them.  They  did 
not  make  returns  under  the  Order  of  1388 ;  but  it  is  convenient  to  review  them  at  this  point. 

Gild  of  the  Kalenders  (founded  before  the  Norman  Conquest). — The  interest  attaching 
to  this  Gild  will  justify  the  quotation  of  the  following  account  of  it,  which  appears  to  be 
all  that  can  be  known  of  it  now  : 

For  the  consideration  of  the  rites  and  liberties  of  the  Kalenders,  of  the  fraternitie  of 
the  Church  of  All  Saincts  in  Bristow,  who  were  a  brotherhood  consisting  of  clergy  and 
laymen,  and  kept  the  ancient  recordes  and  mynaments,  not  onely  of  the  towne,  but  also 
of  other  Societies  in  other  remote  places  of  the  kingdome.  In  consideration  whereof,  there 
was  a  Commission  sent  from  Walter,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  dated  the  1 8th  day  of  the 
Kalends  of  June,  anno  131 8,  to  warne  all  persons  that  had  any  charters,  writings,  or 
privilidges,  or  mynuments,  concerning  the  liberties  or  privilidges  of  the  Church  of  All 
Saincts  and  fraternities  of  the  Kalenders,  to  bring  them  in,  and  also  to  enquire  the  truth 
of  the  same,  in  respect  that  most  of  the  charters,  writings,  and  recordes  were  lost  and 
embezeled  away,  by  reason  of  fire  that  happened  in  the  place  or  library  that  was  in  the 
said  Church  of  All  Sainctes.  To  the  execution  of  which  Commission  were  called  and 
cyted  the  Abbott  and  Covent  of  St.  Augustine  of  Bristow,  and  divers  burgisses  in  the 
name  of  the  Mayor  and  Cominaltie  of  the  same  towne,  and  also  all  Rectors  and  Vickers 
of  the  same  deanery,  who  appeared,  some  in  person,  and  others  by  theire  procurators. 
These  certified  the  said  Bishop  that,  in  times  past,  the  said  fraternitie  was  called  the  Gild 
or  Brotherhood  of  the  Cominaltie,  Cleargy,  and  People  of  Bristmv ;  and  that  the  place  of 
the  congregation  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  same  was  used  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinitie  of  Bristow,  in  the  time  of  Ayhvorde  Meane  and  Bristericke  his  sonne,  who 
were  Lordes  of  Bristow  before  the  last  conquest  of  England.  The  beginning  of  which 
fraternitie  did  then  exceed  the  memory  of  man  ;  and  did  continue  successively,  after  the 
conquest,  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  said  fraternitie,  during  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  William  Rufus,  and  King  Hen.  I.,  and  also  of  Robert  Fitzhaymon,  Consull 
of  Gloucester  and  Lorde  of  Bristowe,  and  subsequently  in  the  time  of  King  Steeven,  who 
tooke  this  towne  by  warre  from  Robert  Earle  of  Gloucester,  that  was  founder  of  the  Priory 
of  St.  James.  And  after  decease  of  the  said  Steeven,  and  reigne  of  King  Hen.  II.,  who 
was  sonne  of  Maud  the  Empresse  and  daughter  to  King  Hen.  I.,  one  Robert  Fitzharding, 
a  burgis  of  Bristow,  by  consent  of  the  said  Henry  II.  and  Robert  Earle  of  Gloucester, 
and  others  that  were  interessed  therein,  the  said  Gild  or  Brotherhood,  from  the  said 
Church  of  Holy  Trinitie  unto  the  said  Church  of  All  Sainctes  did  translate  and  bring ; 
and  did  found  a  schoole  for  Jezves  and  other  strangers,  to  be  brought  up  and  instructed 
in  Christianitie  under  the  said  fraternitie,  and  protection  of  the  Mayor  of  Bristow  and 
Monastery  of  St.  Augustine  in  Bristoll  for  the  time  being  ;  which  house  or  schoole  is 
now  called  the  Checker  Hall  in  Wine  Street. 

There  is  a  note  that  the  place  wherein  the  said  kalenders  and  library  were  burned,  is 
the  roode  loft  or  chamber  next  unto  the  streat,  being  on  the  north  side  of  All  Sainctes 
Church,  over  the  pictured  tombe  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Gild  of  the  Fullers. — This  was  a  Craft-Gild,  and  the  only  outline  of  its  objects  which 
we  have  before  us  is  a  re-enactment  of  its  Ordinances  in  1406,  which,  however,  recite  its 
earlier  existence,  and  state  its  objects  as  follows — this  being  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  : 

Whereas  the  craft  has  of  old  time  had  divers  Ordinances  enrolled  before  you  of  record  in  the 
Gihald  [Gildhall]  of  Bristol,  in  order  to  put  out  and  do  away  with  all  kinds  of  bad  work  and  deceits 
which  divers  people,  not  knowing  the  craft,  from  time  to  time  do,  as  well  in  fulling  cloths  as  in 
"pleityng"  and  "  rekkyng,"  and  many  other  defects  in  the  said  cloths;  by  which  defects  the  town 
ami  craft  are  fallen  into  bad  repute  in  many  places  where  the  said  cloths  are  put  to  sale,  to  the 
great  reproach  and  hindrance  0/ the  said  craft.  Wherefore,  may  it  please  your  very  wise  discretions 
and  honourable  wisdom,  to  grant  the  said  suppliants  that  all  their  good  Ordinances  of  old  time 
entered  of  record,  and  not  repealed,  be  firmly  held  and  kept  and  duly  put  in  execution  ;   and  that 
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four  good  men  of  the  said  craft  hr  chosen  by  them  evet  y  year,  and  sworn  before  the  Mayor loyally  to 
present  all  manner  of  defects  which  hereafter  shall  be  louu.l  touching  the  said  craft,  with  />ower, 
t-o:,  r  ,i  week,  to  oversee  such  defet  is,  an,/  likewise  to  keep  irate  It  over  thr  servants  an  it  wot  kmen  of 
the  same  craft,  within  the  franchise  of  Bristol,  so  that  the  said  servants  and  workmen  should  not 
take  more  wages  than  of  old  time  is  accustomed  and  ordained.  And  besides,  discreet  sirs,  may  it 
please  you  to  grant  to  the  said  suppliant-,  the  new  additions  and  points  below  written,  to  the  profit 
and  amendment  of  the  said  craft,  and  to  the  honour  of  the  said  town. 

The  new  Ordinances  made  were  accordingly;  (i)  four  searchers  shall  be  chosen; 
(2)  wages  shall  be  regulated  ;  (3)  cloths  fulled  outside  the  town  shall  not  he  touched  up  l>y 
Bristol  fullers  ;  (4)  penalty  on  the  searchers  if  they  fail  in  their  duties.  With  power 
to  make  further  Ordinances.  "Given  in  the  Gihald  of  Bristol,  on  the  Monday  next 
after  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Henry,  the  fourth  since  the  Conquest." 

Gild  of  the  Ringers.  —  "It  is  agreed  and  determined,  that  every  one  that  is  or  shall  be 
of  the  Company  or  Society  of  Saint  Stephen's  Ringers,  shall  keep  all  Articles  and  Decrees 
that  are  or  shall  be  specified  in  this  Ordinary  concerning  the  good  government  and 
peaceable  society  of  the  said  Co.;  and  that  none  shall  be  of  the  said  So.  but  those  that 
shall  be  of  honest,  peaceable,  and  good  conversation,  and  such  that  shall  be  at  all  time 
and  times  ready  to  defend  whatsoever  shall  be  alledged  against  the  said  Co.,  as  well  in 
regard  of  any  challenge  as  of  any  other  wrong  or  injury  that  shall  be  offered  and  done  by 
any  one,  of  what  estate  or  condition  soever  he  be  ;  so  that  we  may  not  only  stop  the 
mouths  of  those  that  would  or  shall  exasperate  themselves  against  us,  but  also  gain  credit 
and  reputation  by  our  musical  exercise  :  that  others  of  our  rich  neighbours,  hearing  these 
Ion  J  cymbals  with  their  ears,  may,  by  the  sweet  harmony  thereof,  be  enlarged  in  their  hearts 
to  pull  one  string  to  make  it  more  sweet.  And  for  these  and  other  like  causes,  We  have 
procured  this  Ordinary,  and  do  confine  and  oblige  ourselves  to  these  articles  following:" 
The  articles  were  for  choice  of  a  Master  and  Wardens.  Collection  of  quarterage  of  id. 
from  each  freeman  of  the  Gild.  New  members  to  give  a  breakfast,  or  pay  3s.  $d.  in 
money.  Penalties  on  officers  for  not  calling  the  Co.  together,  and  on  members  who  do 
not  attend  ;  also  on  those  ringing  out  of  place,  and  on  blundering  ringers.  There  must 
be  no  talk  or  noise  while  ringing  ;  no  interfering  with  each  other  or  generally.  New 
Master  to  pay  2s.  towards  a  breakfast,  the  remainder  cf  the  company  the  balance.  Each 
Warden  shall  give  the  Master  a  pint  of  wine.  Every  one  must  kneel  and  pray  before 
going  into  the  belfry.  Those  not  paying  fines  and  dues  to  be  expelled.  A  peal  to  be 
rung  every  year  in  memory  of  a  good  doer  to  the  Gild— many  of  whom  are  personally 
named,  and  days  fixed  in  the  Ordinance. 

In  the  Bristol  Mirror  at  7  Dec.  1822,  there  appeared  an  account  of  a  meeting  of  this 
Gild,  with  the  addition  of  what  professed  to  be  some  of  these  Ordinances.  But  parts  of 
the  report  bore  internal  evidence  of  being  inaccurate.  It  is  probable  that  the  Gild  is  still 
existing  in  some  modified  form. 

The  City  also  had  a  Gild- Merchant,  of  which  however  we  find  no  available  records. 

Cambridge. — We  have  already  quoted  the  Ordinances  of  a  Gild  existing  in  this 
University  Town  in  the  Saxon  period.  The  following  are  some  of  those  existing  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Gild  of  Holy  Trinity,  founded  1377. — The  officers  were  to  be  an  Alderman,  two 
Stewards  and  a  Dean  ;  with  a  Chaplain  if  the  Gild  could  afford  it.  Services  to  be 
attended  on  the  eve  and  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  No  priest  shall  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  affairs  of  the  Gild.  There  were  to  be  4  meetings  every  year  ;  when  Stewards 
to  give  an  account,  and  officers  chosen.  Help  to  poor  bretheren,  also  to  wives  of  bretheren 
[there  were  no  sisteren  in  this  Gild  — a  feature  common  to  many,  but  not  all  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Gilds  at  this  period].  New  members  to  be  admitted  with  consent  of  Gild  ;  to  pay 
I y.  4d.  to  Gild,  6d.  to  the  Alderman,  and  $d.  to  the  Dean.  A  member  might,  on  good 
cause  shown,  leave  the  Gild  for  a  time.  Proper  respect  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Alderman, 
■who  was  to  appease  quarrels.  This  Gild  was  approved  of  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  who 
granted  two  Indulgences  in  its  favour. 

The  other  Gilds  of  this  town  may  be  reviewed  very  briefly  : 

Gild  of  the  Annunciation. — Founded  1379,  "in  order  that  among  us  and  our  successors 
kindliness  should  be  cherished  more  and  more  and  discord  be  driven  out."  Payments  to 
be  made  yearly  by  every  brother  ;  but  from  these  John  Comeivaill  is,  by  common  consent, 
to  be  free,  on  account  of  the  trouble  he  took  in  founding  the  Gild.  There  shall  be  four  great 
torches  ;  and  also  a  chest  with  two  locks  and  two  keys.  Quarrels  shall  be  put  to  arbitra- 
tion. No  Parson  nor  Baker  shall  come  into  the  Gild,  nor  any  wife  whose  husband  is 
not  a  member.     No  money  shall  be  wasted  over  lawsuits. 

Gild  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  (St.  Botulph's).— If  any  brother  comes  to  want  by 
mishap  or  sickness,  so  that  it  is  not  through  plunder  by  harlots,  or  through  any  other  bad 
way  of  life,  and  he  has  not  the  means  of  living,  he  shall  have  "jd.  a  week  during  life,  from 
the  Gild,  and  a  new  gown  every  year.  If  two  bretheren  are  at  same  time  in  want,  then 
4.d.  p.  week  each.  The  poor  brothers  shall  be  buried  at  the  cost  of  the  Gild  :  and  all, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  shall  be  kept  in  memory.  Every  incomer  shall  give  to  all  the  rest 
the  kiss  of  brotherhood. 

Gild  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  (juxla  Fforum).— The   Clerk  and  Beadle  shall  be 
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excused  from  the  aim.  payments.  There  shall  be  a  Chaplain  when  they  can  afford  it  ;  but 
help  to  the  poor  bretheren  shall  come  before  this.  There  shall  be  a  chest  to  keep  money 
and  goods  in  ;  and  no  money  nor  goods  shall  be  applied  without  the  consent  of  all  the 
Gild. 

The  Ordinances  of  this  Gild  were  declared  good  and  lawful  by  the  Consistory  of  Ely, 
under  a  decree  dated  1st  Feb.  1385. 

Several  of  the  other  Gilds  in  Cambridge  were  founded  after  the  date  of  these  returns 
(although  upon  the  model  of  earlier  Gilds),  viz.  the  Gild  of  St.  Clement  in  1431  ;  Gild  0/ 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  1438;  and  the  Gild  of  All  Saints  in  1473. 

Chesterfield  (Derbyshire). — In  this  old  town  there  were  several  Gilds  more  or  less 
remarkable. 

Gild  of  the  Blessed  Mary. —  "This  Gild  was  begun  on  the  day  of  the  Circumcision 
of  our  Lord,  A.D.  1218,  to  hold  certain  services,  and  the  better  to  assure  the  liberties  of 
the  town.  First,  all  shall  swear  to  uphold  the  due  rights  of  the  Church  ;  also  they  shall 
swear  to  take  care  for  the  rights  of  the  lords  of  the  place  ;  also  they  shall  swear  to 
guard  all  their  liberties,  within  town  and  without  town,  and  to  give  trusty  help  thereto 
whenever  it  may  be  needed."  A  chaplain  was  to  be  appointed  to  celebrate  services  on 
clays  named  ;  each  brother  was  to  bequeath  by  his  will,  towards  masses  for  the  souls  of 
the  bretheren,  \id.  out  of  every  £  of  his  chattels  [5  p.c],  but  he  need  not  bequeath  more 
than  40J.  in  all  ;  or  none  if  his  effects  were  below  the  value  of  20s.  Rites  in  honour 
of  the  dead.  Help  to  be  given  in  case  of  loss  by  fire,  murrain,  robbery,  or  by  any  other 
mishap — "so  that  such  loss  come  not  through  his  own  lust,  or  gluttony,  or  dice-play,  or 
other  folly,  viz.  each  brother  2d."  Also  aid  to  be  given  to  those  who,  through  age,  loss  of 
limb,  or  leprosy,  are  disabled  or  cannot  support  themselves,  viz.  "  the  bretheren  who  are 
able  shall  in  turn  supply  him  with  needful  food,  or  shall  find  for  him  a  house  of  religion 
where  he  may  stay  during  life."  The  deaths  of  past  Aldermen  and  of  "Hugh  of  the 
Peak"  [either  a  founder  or  benefactor]  "shall  be  yearly  kept  by  the  bretheren  even  to 
the  end  of  time."  Whoever  has  wronged  another  by  deed  or  word,  and  will  not  make 
amends,  shall  be  put  out  of  the  Gild.  Every  brother  shall  be  helped  to  defend  himself  at 
law.  Whoever  has  had  loss  or  cost  for  the  sake  of  the  conunon  tuelfare  of  the  Gild  or  town, 
shall  have  it  made  good  to  him.  The  liberties  of  the  town  shall  be  actively  upheld 
whenever  there  is  need.  The  Alderman  shall  control  the  Gild-house,  and  the  Dean  shall 
summon  members  to  collect  moneys.  The  goods  of  the  Gild  shall  be  put  into  hands  of 
different  folks  to  make  increase  and  duly  to  restore  the  whole.  Whoever  discloses  the 
affairs  shall  be  put  out  of  Gild.  Two  meetings  every  year.  Wax  lights  to  be  found, 
and  an  account  of  them  kept.  Two  accountants  shall  be  chosen.  A  rent-roll  shall  be 
kept,  showing  charges  and  discharges.  Muniments  of  title  to  be  kept  under  seal.  The 
chaplain  to  keep  vestments,  etc.  Offerings  shall  be  made  in  Pentecost  week.  Eveiy 
new  brother  to  pay  to  the  Gild  on  entering  )d.,  and  to  the  doorkeeper  )d.  Fine  for  not 
attending  meetings  of  the  Gild. 

The  list  of  effects  enumerated  shows  the  Gild  to  have  been  a  wealthy  one. 

Gild  of  the  Smiths  of  Chesterfield. — This  Gild  had  from  the  time  of  its  foundation  (date 
not  stated,  but  probably  very  ancient)  down  to  1387  had  a  separate  existence  ;  but  the 
bretheren  having  then  found  their  funds  too  small  to  fulfil  their  claims,  at  this  date  joined 
the  Gild  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  the  Merchants  of  Chesterfield.  Its  leading  features  were  : 
An  Elder  Father,  Dean,  Steward,  and  4  Overseers  were  to  manage  affairs.  Help  to  be 
given  to  the  sick  ;  also  "if  any  of  them  fall  into  poverty,  they  shall  go,  singly,  on  given 
days,  to  the  houses  of  the  bretheren,  where  each  shall  be  courteously  received,  and  there 
shall  be  given  to  him,  as  if  he  were  the  master  of  the  house,  whatever  he  wants  of  meat, 
drink,  and  clothing,  and  he  shall  have  a  halfpenny,  like  those  who  are  sick  :  and  then 
he  shall  go  home  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Lights  to  be  set  round  the  body  of  the  dead. 
Whoever  is  wrongfully  imprisoned  shall  be  helped  by  the  Gild.  The  bretheren  shall 
bequeath  something  to  the  Gilds  ;  the  goods  of  intestates  to  be  held  liable  for  moneys 
due  to  Gild.  Moneys  borrowed  must  be  paid  on  day  appointed.  Rebellious  bretheren 
shall  be  heavily  punished.  Debtors  and  wrongdoers  to  be  kept  altogether  aloof  from 
the  Gild.      Oath  to  be  made  to  keep  these  Ordinances. 

In  the  return  no  patron  saint  was  named  ;  it  seems,  however,  to  have  been  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Holy  Cross.     Occasionally  the  Gild-Merchants  had  no  patron  saint. 

Gild  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  Merchants  of  Chesterfield.      No  details. 

Coventry. — See  Warwickshire. 

Exeter. — The  Gilds  of  this  ancient  and  pleasant  city  are  possessed  of  much  interest. 
There  were  probably  many  of  which  we  now  know  nothing.  We  have  already  given  the 
Ordinances  of  one  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  Those  we  have  now  to  notice  were 
Craft-Gilds.  It  seems  that  these  Gilds  were  in  early  conflict  with  the  Church  here,  as 
will  more  particularly  appear  in  our  notice  of  the  Tailors  Gild.  It  is  also  seen  how  the 
Gilds  were  falling  under  the  control  of  the  Municipal  Corporations. 

Gild  of  the  Cordwainers,  incorporated  1387 — probably  upon  an  earlier  foundation. — 
The  Gild  applied  to  the  Corporation  of  the  city  to  let  them  have  some  Ordinances,  and 
the  request  was  granted — the  following  being  their  purport  : 

The  Gild  shall  make  search  for  all  goods  badly  made,  and  the  produce  should  go  half 
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to  the  city  and  half  to  the  Gild.  Those  chosen  for  Master  and  not  serving  to  be  fined  ; 
as  also  those  chosen  as  shop-holders,  and  those  as  journeymen's  Wardens.  Those 
.summoned  before  Master  and  Wardens,  and  not  appearing,  to  be  lined.  No  craftsman 
shall  keep  a  shop  unless  free  of  the  city.  No  craftsman  shall  wear  the  livery  of  any  lord 
or  other  gentleman.  Fourpence  shall  he  paid  to  the  Gild-wax  for  every  fresh  workman 
taken  on  by  a  craftsman.  No  craftsman  to  take  another  man's  servant.  Penalty  on 
every  man  not  paying  his  share  towards  the  Priest  and  the  Chapel.  Every  Master  shall 
be  answerable  for  his  servants.  All  the  powers  of  the  Gild  shall  be  surrendered  to  the 
Corporation  every  year,  and  a  fine  paid  for  the  renewal  of  them.  These  Ordinances  are 
enrolled  in  the  records  of  the  City. 

Gild  of  the  Tailors. — The  history  of  this  Gild  is  very  remarkable.  Its  founders,  or 
bretheren  at  a  later  date,  did  not  choose  to  submit  to  the  arbitrary  dictates  of  the 
Corporation,  and  besides  paying  to  the  city  half  the  penalties  imposed  on  its  officers  and 
others,  pay  a  fine  for  the  annual  renewal  of  its  powers  (as  the  Cordwainers  had  done). 
They  took  up  "swerdis  and  daggariis"  rather;  and  finally  the  dispute  came  to  be 
referred  to  the  King  (Edw.  IV.),  wherein  it  was  awarded  that  "the  Master  and  Wardens 
shall  make  no  order  prejudicial!  to  the  lyberties  of  the  byshop  and  his  churche,  or  to 
the  Mayer  and  Citie."  "TheMr  and  Wardens  shall  governe  the  mysterye  w^'in  the 
jurisdition  of  the  Citie  onelye,  and  to  reforme  the  defaultes  of  that  mystery  onelye." 
"No  person  to  be  admitted  to  the  freedome  of  the  citie  in  that  crafte  oneles  it  be  furst 
testified  by  the  Mr-  and  Wardens  unto  the  Mayer  that  he  is  an  honest  and  a  meete 
man,"  etc.,  etc.  The  Mayor  and  Council  of  the  city  held  a  wine-party  to  celebrate  their 
triumph  in  the  King's  award.  But  the  costs  to  the  city  attending  the  obtaining  the  award 
much  lessened  the  effects  of  the  supposed  victory,  if  victory  it  were.  Finally  the  Gild 
gets  a  new  set  of  Ordinances,  but  this  not  until  some  time  later  than  we  are  now  at ;  but 
it  is  a  matter  of  convenience  to  take  the  Gilds  of  the  city  altogether  ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Gild  did  exist  during  the  14th  century. 

The  purport  of  the  new  Ordinances  was  as  follows  :  The  Master  and  Wardens  shall 
meet  regularly  in  the  common-hall  of  the  Gild  to  deal  with  the  affairs  of  the  Gild.  Every 
full  craftsman  worth  ^20  shall  belong  to  the  Gild,  and  shall  pay  \2d.  a  year  for  the  feast, 
and  also  pay  for  his  livery  within  a  month  after  Midsummer.  He  shall  also  give  a  silver 
spoon  weighing  an  onnee,  and  made  in  the  fashion.  Craftsmen  outside  the  livery  shall 
pay  (yd.  a  year.  There  shall  be  a  feast  on  St.  John's  Day  :  every  shop-holder  paying  Sd. 
towards  it,  and  every  servant  at  wages  paying  6d. ;  other  bretheren  a,d.  Payments  shall 
be  made  by  free  sewers  [stitchers].  Whoever  is  employed  for  15  days  shall  be  made  a 
free  sewer  ;  and  his  master  shall  pay  his  xxd.  or  find  surety.  Bonds  shall  be  forfeited  on 
non-payment  of  dues  ;  but  those  fallen  into  poverty  shall  be  released,  and  shall  be  helped. 
Penalties  for  using  bad  words  ;  also  for  irregular  trading  out  of  the  city.  There  shall  be 
four  regular  Gild  meetings — all  being  held  on  the  "day  of  Thor. "  After  the  masters  and 
shop-holders  have  dined,  the  sewers  shall  have  the  fragments  of  the  feast.  Every  member 
shall  spend  something.  No  craftsman  shall  have  more  than  3  servants  and  one  apprentice, 
unless  he  have  license.  The  indenture  of  every  apprentice  shall  be  enrolled.  Every 
apprentice  shall  pay  a  silver  spoon  to  the  Gild,  and  shall  give  a  breakfast  when  he 
becomes  a  freeman.  Every  one  made  free  of  the  Craft  by  redemption  shall  pay  20s.,  and 
give  a  breakfast  when  made  free  of  the  City.  The  number  of  servants  newly  made  free- 
men shall  have,  defined.  The  form  of  oath  to  be  taken  by  Craftsmen  we  have  already 
given  under  "  Oaths  of  Admission  ;"  and  there  were  oaths  for  all  other  officers,  etc.  A 
prayer  was  to  be  put  up  for  the  Gild,  and  the  King,  Queen,  Princes,  etc. ;  and  for  the 
King's  Council ;  and  for  sundry  good  doers  to  the  Gild.  . 

Gild  of  the  Bakers. — Date  of  origin  uncertain.  The  Ordinances  from  which  we  quote 
were  not  granted  by  the  Corp.  of  the  city  until  1483  ;  and  these  were  in  substance  as 
follows  :  An  ann.  feast  to  be  kept ;  a  Master  and  two  Wardens  chosen,  and  accounts 
rendered  yearly.  All  corn  shall  be  ground  at  the  city  mills  so  long  as  those  using  flour  can 
get  enough  thence.  I2d.  to  be  paid  for  every  fresh  workman  taken  on  by  craftsmen — half 
to  city  and  half  to  Gild,  unless  the  wan  have  been  an  apprentice  to  the  craft.  The 
Wardens  with  a  city  officer  shall  make  search  for  all  breaches  of  the  law.  Presentments 
to  be  made  at  the  Mayor's  Court  with  the  goods  forfeited.  Searches  to  be  made  at 
hucksters'  houses  for  bread  made  outside  the  town,  such  bread  being  forfeited.  Horse- 
loaves  to  be  made  two  for  a  penny  of  clean  beans.  No  Baker  to  be  allowed  in  the  town 
unless  a  freeman,  and  also  one  of  the  Gild.  Any  article  in  these  Ordinances  contrary  to 
the  city  liberties  shall  be  reformed  ;  and  no  city  custom  can  be  lessened  by  it.  The 
Mayor's  seal  was  put  to  these  articles. 

Lancaster. — The  only  return  made  for  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster  was  the 
following,  which  is  remarkable  in  many  respects.  In  its  constitution  it  differs  but  little 
from  the  type  of  Burial  Sos.  which  prevail  so  largely,  and  almost  exclusively  in  this 
county,  at  the  present  day;  and  it  still  more  remarkably  embodies  the  "collecting" 
feature — being  the  only  Gild  of  this  period  known  to  have  a  regulation  for  collecting  the 
dues  by  the  aid  of  special  officers.  We  give  the  Ordinances  in  their  entirety,  with  the 
exception  of  one  slight  deviation. 

Gild  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Leonard,  founded  1377. — These  Ordinances  were  made 
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on  the  Feast  of  St.  Leonard,  a.d.  1377.  Whoever  is  admitted  to  the  Gild  shall  make 
oath  to  keep  these  Ordinances.  No  one  of  the  Gild  shall  do  anything  to  the  loss  or 
hurt  of  another,  nor  shall  allow  it  to  be  done  so  far  as  he  can  hinder  it — the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  town  of  Lancaster  being  always  saved.  No  one  of  the  Gild  shall  wrong 
the  wife  or  daughter  or  sister  of  another,  nor  shall  allow  her  to  be  wronged  so  far  as  he 
can  hinder  it.  No  one  of  the  Gild  shall  take  into  his  house  any  one  known  to  be  an 
adulterer,  nor  shall  himself  live  in  adultery  ;  and  if  it  be  shown  that  he  has  done  either, 
and  after  two  warnings  he  will  not  amend,  he  shall  be  altogether  put  out  of  the  Gild. 
....  If  any  one  of  the  Gild  die  within  Lancaster,  all  the  bretheren  then  in  the  town 
shall  come  to  placebo  and  dirige,  if  summoned  by  the  "belman,"  or  pay  \}d.  All  shall 
go  or  send  to  the  mass  held  for  a  dead  brother  or  sister,  and  offer  ob.,  under  the  same 
penalty.  Every  one  of  the  bretheren  shall  say,  for  the  soul  of  the  dead,  as  quickly  as 
he  can,  lx.  Pater-nosters,  with  as  many  Hail-Marys.  And  the  anniversary  of  every 
brother  shall  be  duly  kept.  If  any  of  the  Gild  dies  outside  the  town  of  Lancaster, 
within  a  space  of  xx.  miles,  xij.  bretheren  shall  wend  and  seek  the  body,  at  the  cost  of 
the  Gild.  And  if  the  brother  or  sister  so  dying  wished  to  be  buried  where  he  died,  the 
said  xij.  shall  see  that  he  has  fitting  burial  there,  at  the  cost  of  the  Gild.  Each  brother 
and  sister  so  dying  shall  have,  at  the  mass  on  the  day  of  burial,  six  torches  and  xviij.  wax 
lights  ;  and  at  other  services  two  torches  and  iiij.  wax  lights.  All  the  bretheren  and 
unmarried  sisteren  of  the  Gild  shall  meet  four  times  a  year,  on  four  Sundays  (which  are 
named).  Each  shall  then  pay  xiija'.  towards  finding  two  chaplains  to  celebrate  divine 
service  in  the  town,  for  the  welfare  of  the  King  and  the  Queen,  and  the  Lord  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  and  the  whole  realm,  and  all  the  dead  bretheren  and  sisteren  of  the  Gild. 
Whoever  does  not  come  to  these  meetings,  and  does  not  pay  the  money  within  three 
weeks  afterwards,  shall  pay  half  a  pound  of  wax,  which  shall  be  doubled  if  there  be  a 
further  arrear  of  three  weeks.  It  is  ordained  that  xij.  good  and  discreet  men  of  the  Gild 
shall  be  chosen  ;  who  shall  have  the  power  of  admitting  fresh  bretheren  and  sisteren  ; 
shall  arrange  with  each  of  these  what  shall  be  paid  on  entry  ;  shall  deal  with  what 
other  matters  touch  the  good  name,  profit,  and  well-being  of  the  Gild ;  and  shall  appoint 
the  places  and  times  of  meetings  : — and  these  xij.  shall  be  chosen  afresh  every  year,  if  it 
be  thought  fit.  Collectors  shall  be  Jiosen,  to  gather  in  all  dues.  They  shall  render  an 
account  to  the  aforesaid  xij.,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  so  that  the  xij.  may  every 
quarter  let  the  Gild  know  how  its  affairs  stand. 

There  was,  however,  a  Gild  at  Preston  at  a  very  early  date.  We  have  referred  to  it 
under  Gilds  Merchant. 

Lincolnshire. — There  were  numerous  Gilds  in  various  parts  of  this  county.  One 
example  of  the  village  Gilds  will  suffice. 

Gild  of  Kyllyngholm,  founded  before  13 10.  When  a  brother  or  a  sister  dies,  four 
bretheren  shall  offer  a  penny,  and  each  sister  shall  give  a  halfpenny  loaf.  "  If  a  brother 
or  sister  is  unlucky  enough  to  lose  a  beast  worth  half  a  mark,  every  brother  and  every 
sister  shall  give  a  halfpenny  towards  getting  another  beast."  "  If  the  house  of  any 
brother  or  sister  is  burnt  by  mishap,  every  brother  and  sister  shall  give  a  halfpenny 
towards  a  new  house."  "  Moreover,  if  the  house  of  any  brother  or  sister  is  broken  into 
by  robbers,  and  goods  carried  off  worth  half  a  mark,  every  brother  and  every  sister  shall 
give  a  halfpenny  to  help  him."  If  one  has  a  guest,  and  he  cannot  buy  ale,  he  shall 
have  a  gallon  of  the  Gild's  best  brewing.  But  the  Gild  will  not  allow  any  tricks  in  this 
direction.     Whoever  is  chosen  Provost  must  serve,  or  must  pay. 

Lincoln. — The  Gilds  of  this  ancient  ecclesiastical  city  are  of  much  interest  :  some  of 
them  present  a  combination  of  the  Social  and  the  Craft-Gilds  : 

Gild  oj  the  Fullers  of  Lincoln. — "This  Gild  was  founded  on  the  Sunday  before  the  feast 
of  the  Apostles  Philip  and  James,  A.D.  1297,  by  all  the  bretheren  and  sisteren  of  the 
Fullers  in  Lincoln."  A  wax  light  to  be  burnt  before  the  cross  on  procession  days. 
Directions  as  to  who  shall  work  at  certain  operations.  Half-holidays  on  Saturdays ; 
and  no  work  on  festivals.  Outsiders  may  work^fet  the  trade  on  making  small  payments. 
A  payment  to  be  made  before  learning  the  trade.  No  thief  shall  stay  in  the  Gild.  On 
death  of  any  member,  bread  to  be  given  to  the  poor.  "If  any  brother  or  sister  is  going 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  [Rome],  if  it  is  a  Sunday  or  other  festival  day,  all 
the  bretheren  and  sisteren  shall  go  in  company  with  him  outside  the  city  as  far  as  the 
Queen's  Cross,  and  each  shall  give  him  a  halfpenny  or  more  ;  and  when  he  comes  back, 
if,  as  before  said,  it  is  a  Sunday  or  other  festival  day,  and  he  has  let  them  know  of  his 
coming,  all  the  bretheren  and  sisteren  shall  meet  at  the  same  cross,  and  go  with  him  to 
the  monastery."  Penalty  for  not  keeping  Ordinances.  Help  shall  be  given  to  those  in 
want ;  but  the  money  must  be  repaid  before  death  or  after.  Lights  and  offerings  on 
death.  There  were  some  new  Ordinances  added  later,  viz.  allowances  to  officers ; 
allowance  for  collecting  moneys.  Officers  not  serving  to  be  fined.  New  members  to  pay 
to  the  Dean  a  penny. 

Gild  of  the  Tailors  of  Lincoln,  founded  1328. — A  procession  shall  be  had  every  year. 
Payment  on  entrance,  a  quarter  of  barley,  and  \\\d.  "to  the  ale."  Help  to  the  poor — 
yd.  p.  week.     Burials  for  poor  members,  "according  to  the  rank  of  him  who  is  dead." 
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Pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land  or  to  Rome  to  receive  a  halfpenny  from  each  member,  and 
processions  to  be  formed.  Services  for  those  dying  outside  the  city.  Bequests  to  be 
made  to  Gild  according  to  means,  "  v.r.  or  xl</.,  or  what  he  will."  Fee  to  Chaplain. 
Four  general  meetings  every  year.  Payment  to  the  Gild  when  any  master  tailor  takes 
an  apprentice.  Quarrels  to  be  arranged  ;  whoever  will  not  abide  judgment  of  Gild  to 
be  put  out.  On  feast  .lays  ale  to  be  given  to  the  poor.  Burial  rites.  If  any  master 
knowingly  takes  a  sewer  who  has  wrongfully  left  another  master,  he  shall  be  fined. 
Payment  of  \]d.  to  the  Gild  for  every  sewer  employed  by  master.  A  dole  to  be  given 
yearly  by  every  brother  and  sister  for  distribution  in  charity.     Fines  for  not  serving  offices. 

Gild  of  the  'J'ylcrs  \Poyntouri\  of  Lincoln,  founded  1346. — New  members  to  make 
themselves  known  to  "Graceman,"  and  pay  a  quarter  of  barley,  \)d.  to  the  ale,  and  id. 
to  the  Uean.  Four  "soul-candles"  shall  be  found  and  used  in  services.  Feasts  and 
prayers,  and  ale  for  the  poor.  Help  to  the  pilgrims.  Burials  provided.  One  brother 
shall  not  unfairly  meddle  with  the  craft -work  of  another.  All  men  of  this  craft  in  Lint  oln 
shall  join  the  Gild. 

Gild  of  St.  Michael  on  the  Hill,  founded  on  Easter  Eve,  1350. — On  the  death  of  a 
brother  "soul-candles"  shall  be  burned,  and  the  banner  of  the  Gild  shall  be  taken  to  his 
house,  and  borne  thence  to  church.  There  shall  be  a  Gild  feast.  At  the  end  the 
Ordinances  shall  be  read  and  expounded  ;  and  flagons  of  ale  shall  be  given  to  the  poor. 
Absentees  may  rejoin  the  Gild  on  making  payments.  "  And  whereas  this  Gild  was 
founded  by  folks  of  common  and  middling  rank,  it  is  ordained  that  no  one  of  the  rank  of 
Mayor  or  Bailiff  shall  become  a  brother  of  the  Gild,  unless  he  is  found  to  be  of  humble, 
good,  and  honest  conversation,  and  is  admitted  by  the  choice  and  common  assent  of  the 
bretheren  and  sisteren  of  the  Gild.  And  none  such  shall  meddle  in  any  matter,  unless 
specially  summoned  ;  nor  shall  such  a  one  take  on  himself  any  office  in  the  Gild.  He 
shall,  on  his  admission,  be  sworn  before  the  bretheren  and  sisteren,  to  maintain  and  to 
keep  the  Ordinances  of  the  Gild.  And  no  one  shall  have  any  claim  to  office  in  this  Gild  on 
account  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  personal  rank."  Help  to  poor  bretheren  shall 
be  daily  given,  in  turn,  by  the  Gild  bretheren. 

The  Ordinances  of  this  Gild  were  very  lengthy ;  the  main  features  only  are  here  noticed. 

Gild  of  the  Resurrection  of  oicr  Lord,  founded  at  Easter,  1374. — Every  brother  and 
sister  at  entrance  shall  pay  ivd.  to  the  ale  and  id.  to  the  wax  ;  and  also  every  year  xujd. 
by  four  separate  payments  in  the  year.  Those  in  arrear  to  pay  a  pound  of  wax.  Lights 
to  be  kept  burning  from  Good  Friday  to  Easter  Sunday.  A  hearse-frame,  with  lights, 
angels  and  banners,  shall  be  put  over  the  body  of  every  dead  brother  ;  and  other  services 
be  done.  Help  to  poor  bretheren,  "if  not  through  his  own  fault,  by  wasting  his  goods  in 
unlawful  uses," — every  member  paying  2d.  in  the  year  to  all  impoverished.  Fine  on 
officers  not  serving.  Holders  of  loans  to  bring  them  before  the  "Gracemen"  every  year. 
Mass  and  offerings  for  the  dead.  At  the  annual  feast  the  Ordinances  to  be  read.  After 
dinner  grace,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  etc.,  names  of  all  dead  bretheren  and  sisteren  shall  be 
read  over  and  the  De  Profnndis  said  for  their  souls.  Pilgrims  to  Rome,  St.  James  of 
Galacia,  or  the  Holy  Land,  to  give  notice,  and  receive  contributions  of  one  halfpenny  from 
each  member,  with  escort  to  city  gate.  Burials  of  poor  bretheren.  Surety  for  goods  of 
Gild.     Punishment  to  those  who  rebel  against  the  Gild. 

Gild  of  St.  Benedict,  "founded  [date  not  stated]  in  honour  of  God  Almighty,  and  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  our  Lord  Jhesu  Christ,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Benedict."  As 
many  poor  shall  be  fed  as  there  are  members  of  the  Gild.  Pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land, 
St.  James's,  or  to  Rome,  provided  for.  Services  on  deaths  within  the  city,  and  bread 
given  to  the  poor;  and  services  on  deaths  outside  the  city.  Help  to  poor  bretheren. 
At  the  feast,  when  ale  is  poured  out,  prayer  shall  be  said,  and  tankards  of  ale  shall  be 
given  to  the  poor.  New  members  on  entering  the  Gild  to  pay  6s.  8d.,  in  two  instalments. 
"  Morn-speeches"  shall  be  held  ;  and  accounts  then  given  by  all  who  have  any  goods  of 
the  Gild  on  loan.  On  the  Sunday  after  the  feast  another  morn-speech  to  be  made. 
Officers  chosen  and  not  serving  to  pay  fine.  Penalty  if  one  member  wrongs  another, 
and  for  not  coming  to  meetings. 

There  was  also  a  Gild  of  Minstrels  and  Players  in  this  city,  concerning  which  we  have 
no  exact  details. 

StctUlfovd. — There  is  the  record  of  one  Gild  in  this  ancient  town,  viz.  : 

Gild  of  St.  Kathcrine. — The  Ordinances  before  us  bear  date  1494  ;  but  they  are  only  a 
re-affirmation  of  those  of  a  much  greater  antiquity.  The  Gild  is  to  abide  for  ever. 
Services  to  be  attended  by  all  the  bretheren  on  St.  Katherine's  Eve  and  St.  Katherine's 
Day.  All  shall  meet  in  the  hall  of  the  Gild,  and  the  Alderman  shall  ask  new-comers  as 
to  their  willingness  ;  and  they  shall  take  oath  of  fealty  to  God,  Sts.  Mary  and  Katherine, 
and  the  Gild  ;  and  shall  also  swear  to  pay  scot  and  bear  lot,  and  to  keep  the  Ordinances 
of  the  Gild.  They  shall  be  lovingly  received,  and  drink  a  bout,  and  so  go  home. 
Meeting  to  be  held  at  I  o'clock  on  St.  Leonard's  Day,  or  the  next  Sunday,  to  deal  with 
the  affairs  of  the  Gild.  There  shall  be  a  grand  dinner  in  the  Gild-hall  once  a  year. 
After  dinner  an  account  to  be  given  by  every  officer.  Officers  chosen  and  not  serving  to 
be  fined.     Gild  men  must  be  of  good  repute,  and  pay  vis.  and  viij</.  on  entering,  spread 
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over  four  years,  and  afterwards  iyi.  a  year  for  "  Waxshote."  Peals  of  bells  to  be  rung 
at  and  after  prayers  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  ;  and  the  ringers  to  have  bread,  cheese, 
and  ale.     Services  and  ringings  on  death  of  Gildsmen. 

There  were  four  other  Gild-returns  from  this  town.  The  Gild  of  St.  Martin  has  every 
year  a  bull ;  hunts  it ;  sells  it ;  and  then  feasts.  The  old  custom  was  kept  up  in  the 
17th  century.     See  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes. 

London. — The  chief  reason  why  so  few  Gilds  are  included  in  the  returns  made  from 
this  City  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Craft-Gilds,  which  had  been  by  far 
the  more  numerous,  had,  at  this  date,  assumed  a  Municipal  character,  and  they  therefore 
did  not  fall  within  the  purview  of  the  Parliamentary  Writs.  The  following  are  Gilds 
of  the  Social  type  : 

Gild  of  Gailekhith,  founded  1375. — This  Gild  was  estab.  for  the  worship  of  God,  and 
to  nourish  good  fellowship.  All  bretheren  must  be  of  good  repute.  Each  was  to  pay 
6s<  81/.  on  entry.  There  were  to  be  wardens  who  should  gather  in  the  payments,  and 
yield  an  account  thereof  yearly.  A  livery-suit  was  to  be  worn  ;  and  the  bretheren  and 
sisteren  were  to  hold  a  feast  yearly.  Each  member  was  to  pay  zs.  yearly.  There  were 
to  be  four  meetings  touching  the  Gild's  welfare  to  be  held  in  each  year.  There  were  to 
be  free  gifts  to  the  Gild  by  the  bretheren  of  "what  hym  lyketh."  Ill-behaved  bretheren 
were  to  be  put  out  of  the  Gild.  On  the  death  of  any,  all  the  others  were  to  join  in  the 
burial  service,  and  make  offerings  under  penalty.  In  cases  of  dispute  the  matter  was  to 
be  laid  before  the  wardens.  Any  member  disobeying  their  award  should  be  put  out  of 
the  Gild.  Weekly  help  was  to  be  afforded  to  all  members  of  the  Gild  of"]  years'  standing,  in 
old  age  and  in  sickness ;  also  aid  to  those  wrongfully  imprisoned.  New  members  were 
to  make  oath  to  keep  the  Gild  ordinances.  Every  brother  chosen  warden  must  serve, 
or  pay  40^. 

Gild  of  Si.  Catherine,  Aldersgate. — Oath  to  be  taken  on  entry,  and  a  kiss  of  love, 
charity  and  peace.  Weekly  help  in  poverty,  old  age,  or  loss  by  fire  and  water.  The 
members'  payments  were  quarterly,  3c/. ,  women  paying  at  the  same  rate  as  men. 
Members  to  go  to  church  on  St.  Katherine's  Day,  and  afterwards  choose  officers  [no  feast 
mentioned,  or  apparently  contemplated].  Burials  were  to  be  at  the  charge  of  the  Gild, 
and  to  be  attended  by  the  bretheren.  Any  brother  dying  within  10  miles  of  London  was 
to  have  worshipful  burial  ;  all  costs  being  made  good  by  the  Gild.  Loans  zvcre  to  be 
made  to  bretheren  out  of  the  Gild  stock,  on  pledge  or  security.  Wax  lights  were  to  be  found 
and  used  on  certain  festivals  ;  and  further  services  after  death.  New  members  only  to 
be  admitted  by  assent  on  the  day  of  the  assembly.  Four  men  were  to  keep  the  goods 
of  the  Gild  and  render  an  account.  Assent  of  all  the  brotherhood  required  to  any  new 
Gild  ordinances.  Each  of  the  brotherhood  was  to  have  "a  vestement,  a  chalys,  and  a 
massebok,"  at  the  price  of  x.  marks. 

Gild  of  Sts.  Fabian  and  Sebastian,  Aldersgate.  —  Same  general  features  as  the  preceding; 
with  the  add.  feature  that  the  young  were  to  be  helped  to  get  work. 

Gild  of  the  Glovers,  founded  1354. — This  was  purely  a  secular  Gild.  The  Ordinances 
now  before  us  purport  to  be  made  by  the  masters  and  keepers  [or  Wardens]  of  the  Craft  of 
Glovers  in  the  City  of  London,  and  the  bretheren.  The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  only, 
for  the  Ordinances  themselves  are  very  full  and  extended  : 

1.  Every  brother  shall  pay  sixteen  pence  a  year,  by  quarterly  payments,  towards 
providing  2  wax  tapers  to  burn  at  the  high  altar  of  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady,  in  the  new 
Church-haw  beside  London,  and  also  to  the  poor  of  the  fraternity  who  well  and  truly 
have  paid  their  quarterage  as  long  as  they  could. 

2.  If  any  brother  be  behind  oyf  payment  of  his  quarterage  by  a  month  after  the  end  of 
any  quarter  he  shall  pay  sixteen  pence,  that  is  to  say,  8d.  to  the  old  work  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Paul  of  London,  and  the  other  Sd.  to  the  box  of  the  fraternitie.  Also,  as  often  as 
any  brother  be  not  obedient  to  the  summons  of  the  Wardens,  or  be  not  present  in  the 
"hevenys  that  folk  be  dead,"  and  in  offering  at  the  funeral  of  a  brother,  and  in  attendance 
at  church  with  the  fraternitie  on  the  feasts  of  the  Annunciation  and  Assumption,  and  others, 
he  shall  pay  16  pence  in  like  manner. 

3.  Every  brother  shall  come  to  Placebo  and  Dirige  in  the  "hevenys  of  dead  folk"  in 
suit  or  livery  of  the  fraternitie  of  the  year  past,  and  on  the  morrow  to  mass,  and  there 
offer,  in  his  new  livery  or  suit,  upon  pain  of  16  pence. 

4.  If  a  brother  be  behind  in  his  quarterage  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  though  it  be  in 
his  power  to  pay  it,  he  maliciously  refuse,  he  shall  be  summoned  before  the  official  of  the 
Consistory  Court  of  London.     [See  15th  century.] 

5.  If  any  brother  or  sister  be  dead  within  the  City,  and  have  not  of  his  (or  her)  goods 
him  (or  her)  to  bury,  he  (or  she)  shall  have  burning  about  his  (or  her)  body  5  tapers  and 
4  torches,  at  the  cost  of  the  bretheren,  provided  the  deceased  have  continued  seven  years 
in  the  fraternity,  etc. 

6.  All  the  bretheren  be  clothed  in  one  suit,  etc. 

7.  The  Masters,  Wardens,  and  bretheren  shall  attend  and  hear  mass  on  the  feast  of  the 
Assumption,  etc. 

8.  Every  brother  shall  keep  his  livery  for  4  years,  etc. 

9.  The  fee  for  entrance  into  the  fraternity  ;   also  the  form  of  oath. 
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10.  On  the  day  of  the  feast,  when  the  bretheren  have  eaten,  they  shall  go  together  to 
the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  before  mentioned,  and  there  continue  the  time  of  PlacebozxA 
Dirige,  and  on  the  morrow  shall  attend  mass  of  Requiem,  and  from  thence  come  together 
to  their  Hall,  on  pain  of  161/. 

11.  If  any  brother  revile  another,  he  shall  he  lined  (id.  or  St/.,  etc. 

12.  All  the  bretheren,  with  their  wives,  shall  go  together  to  their  meal  the  Sunday  next 
after  Trinity  Sunday,  etc..  etc. 

13.  Concerning  the  admission  of  apprentices. 

14.  Fines  for  "  contrarying"  against  the  rules. 

15.  Penalties  for  disobedience  of  rules  and  regulations  as  to  apprentices. 

These  rules  had  been  signed  by  29  bretheren,  who  at  the  same  time  were  sworn  faith- 
fullv  to  keep  and  fulfil  them. 

Gild  of  the  Blacksmiths. — The  Ordinances  before  us  do  not  bear  date  until  1434.     They 
are  made  by  the  Masters  and  Wardens  of  the  whole  Co.  of  the  Craft  "in  the  worship 
of  St.  Loy.      In  all  material  respects  they  resemble  those  of  the  Glovers. 

Gild  of  the  Shearmen  [Cloth workers]. — This  is  an  ancient  Co.  arising  out  of  interests 
connected  with  the  woollen  manufacture.  The  Ordinances  before  us  bear  date  1452,  and 
recite  that  "the  Wardens  and  freemen  of  the  Craft  for  the  more  encrease  and  continuation 
of  brotherly  love  and  good  example  unto  the  honour  of  God,  our  Lady  St.  Mary,  and  all 
Saints,  by  license  of  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  the  City  of  London,  form  a  religious 
brotherhood  amongst  themselves  for  the  sustentation  of  a  perpetual  light  of  13  tapers  to 
burn  in  the  Church  of  the  Augustinian  Friars  in  London  before  the  image  of  our  Lady." 
This,  however,  seems  to  have  been  a  fraternity  inside  the  general  Gild,  the  Ordinances 
of  the  latter  being  very  minute  in  detail,  but  to  the  same  general  purport  as  the  Glovers. 

The  Gild  of  the  Water-bearers. — This  was  formerly  an  important  body  in  the  City  of 
London  (as  its  counterparts  still  are  in  some  of  the  Continental  cities  of  Europe  [Lisbon])  ; 
but  it  dates  back  probably  to  a  time  anterior  to  that  at  which  Peter  Moris  (the  Dutchman) 
erected  his  water-works  at  Old  London  Bridge  ;  and  certainly  before  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton 
brought  his  New  River  water  into  the  City,  which  was  in  1620.  The  Ordinances  before 
us  purport  to  be  made  in  1496  by  the  Wardens  of  the  whole  fellowship  of  the  brotherhood 
of  St.  Christopher  of  the  Water-bearers  founded  within  the  Augustine  Friars.  There 
is  nothing  in  them  requiring  special  comment. 

Gild  of  the  Holy  Trinity. — There  also  existed  in  Aldersgate  St.  in  the  14th  century  a 
Gild  thus  designated — the  duty  or  obligation  of  whose  members  was  to  pay  devout 
honour  to  the  "five  wounds  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  five  joys  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the 
Three  persons  in  the  Glorious  Trinity."  A  charity  founded  by  this  Gild  exists  at  the 
present  day,  and  is  administered  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Recorder  of  the  City. 

German  Gilds  in  London. — But  the  most  extraordinary  feature  was  the  existence  in 
London,  at  a  very  early  period,  of  3  Gilds  of  Germans  residing  and  trading  in  London. 
Speaking  generally,  their  objects  were  good  fellowship,  and  where  need  might  arise  the 
succour  of  the  poor  members  of  the  Gilds.    These  were  : 

1.  The  Brotherhood  of  the  Holy  Blood  of  Wilsnak  in  Saxony.  The  date  of  the  forma- 
tion of  this  Gild  is  not  known,  but  its  Ordinances  were  enrolled  in  the  Commissary  Court 
of  London  I  April,  1459 : 

In  the  name  of  God  that  is  Almyghti  and  of  our  Lady  Seynt  Mary  his  rnoder,  and  for  the  blessid 
blode  of  his  sone  Jesus  Christ  which  is  by  all  Cristen  people  wurshipped  at  Wilsnak,  and  opynly 
called  the  Holy  Blode  of  Wylsnak,  and  of  all  the  Seyntes  of  Hevyne,  the  xiiijth  day  of  Aprill  the  yere 
of  our  Lord  God  Ml.cccc.lii.  and  the  yere  of  King  Henry  the  Sixt  xxxvij.  A  fraternitie  in  the  speciall 
honour  of  the  seid  Holy  Blode  of  Wylsnak  and  of  all  the  Holy  Seynts  of  Hevyn  is  ordayned  founded 
and  devised  in  the  Chirche  of  the  Crossid  Freres  [Crutched  Friars]  of  London  for  to  norish  encrece 
and  engender  love  and  peas  amonge  gode  Christen  people  in  the  fourme  sewyng,  that  is  to  weten. 

Then  is  set  forth  that  the  entrance  fee  was  to  be  xxa'.,  with  other  Ordinances  after  the 
manner  of  the  English  Gilds  of  the  period,  and  the  following  concerning  the  benefits 
receivable  : 

Also,  if  any  brother  or  suster  of  the  same  Bretherhede  by  fortune  shall  [fall]  yn  naturall  sikenesse 
by  visitacion  of  God  so  that  he  nor  she  mought  labore  and  travel  to  helpe  them  selfe,  the  same  foke 
by  warnyng  to  the  maysters  for  the  tyme  beyng  the  same  day  of  the  sekenesse  comyng,  or  on  the 
morow  at  forthest,  shall  have  xxrf.  every  wike  sewing  [ensuing]  unto  the  same  seke  be  recovered  ot 
the  sekenesse  and  that  trewly  be  payed  at  every  wikes  withoute  any  longer  delay. 

2.  The  Brotherhood  of  the  Holy  Blood  of  Wilsnak  in  Saxony,  held  in  Austin  Friars. 
Date  of  foundation  not  recorded  ;  Ordinances  enrolled  in  Commissary  Court  of  London, 
8  Dec.  1490.  It  is  recited  in  the  Ordinances  that  the  Fraternity  with  "oon  assent  and 
comen  accorde  for  the  helthe  and  salvacion  of  our  synfull  sowles  and  for  pease  loue  and 
charite  to  be  kept  with  our  even  cresten,  have  proposed  to  holde  maynten  and  to  kepe  a 
Fraternyte  within  the  chirch  and  cloyster  of  the  Freres  Austyn  within  the  Cite  of  London 
in  the  worship  and  honor  of  the  foresaid  holy  blode,"  etc.  The  Ordinance  as  to  benefits 
to  be  granted  to  the  brothers  is  as  follows  : 

And  also  whan  eny  of  our  brethern  happith  to  fall  sike  of  som  sikenesse  that  comith  of  Godis 
h.nnde  and  not  by  no  fawte  of  good  governaunce  and  good  gydyng,  he  shall  have  for  his  sustentacion 
after  that  he  hath  lien  vij.  dayes  xxd.  every  weke  as  long  as  he  lieth  sike,  and  this  benefacte  and 
charite  shall  perseyve  as  moche  the  moost  as  the  lesse  to  thend  this  charite,  and  almosse  be  not 
mynysshed  be  no  wise,  and  whatever  brother  of  the  same  brotherhod  that  shall  owe  to  the  same  as 
moche  as  cometh  to  more  money  than  iiija'.  06.  he  shall  not  have  nor  perceyve  the  forseyd  benefacte 
and  charite  of  the  said  Brotherhod. 
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The  other  Ordinances  of  this  Gild  are  particularly  interesting. 

3.  The  Fraternity  of  Saint  Katheryn,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  "founded  and 
ordeyned  by  Duchemenne  iiijxx  yeres  passed  in  the  Crosse  Fryers  in  the  Cite  of  London." 
This  was  enrolled  in  the  Commissary  Court  of  London  25  Oct.  1495  (10  Hen.  VII).; 
and  if  it  had  only  been  founded  by  the  Dutchmen  80  years  previously,  as  its  preamble 
recites,  then  it  belongs  to  a  later  period  than  that  of  which  we  are  writing.  Another 
Ordinance,  reciting  that  its  earlier  Ordinances,  Acts,  Constitutions,  and  Rules  had  been 
"  specyfyed  and  declared  in  Duych  tong,"  points  however  to  a  probably  earlier  origin. 
The  names  enrolled  look  remarkably  English-like  for  even  the  15th  century. 

Ludlow  (Herefordshire). — This  ancient  town  had  a  Gild  with  some  special  features. 
Gild  of  the  Palmers,  estab.  1 284,  or  earlier. — "  When  it  happens  that  any  of  the  bretheren 
or  sisteren  of  the  Gild  shall  have  been  brought  to  such  want,  through  theft,  fire,  shipwreck, 
fall  of  a  house,  or  any  other  mishap,  that  they  have  not  enough  to  live  on  ;  then  once, 
twice,  and  thrice,  but  not  a  fourth  time,  as  much  help  shall  be  given  to  them  out  of  the 
goods  of  the  Gild,  as  the  Rector  and  Stewards,  having  regard  to  the  deserts  of  each,  and 
to  the  means  of  the  Gild,  shall  order  ;  so  that  whoever  bears  the  name  of  this  Gild  shall  be 
up-raised  again,  through  the  ordinances,  goods,  and  help  of  his  bretheren."  If  a  member 
be  wrongfully  thrown  into  prison,  or  his  goods  taken,  no  pains  shall  be  spared  to  free 
both,  at  the  cost  of  the  Gild  if  necessary.  In  case  of  sickness,  help  to  be  given  out  of 
the  common  fund  of  the  Gild,  till  well  again  ;  or  in  case  one  becomes  a  leper,  or  blind,  or 
maimed  in  limb,  or  smitten  with  any  incurable  disorder,  the  goods  of  the  Gild  to  be 
largely  bestowed  upon  them.  "If  any  good  girl  of  the  Gild,  of  marriageable  age, 
cannot  have  the  means  found  by  her  father,  either  to  go  into  a  religious  house  or  to 
marry,  whichever  she  wishes  to  do  ;  friendly  and  right  help  shall  be  given  her,  out  of 
our  means  and  our  common  chest,  towards  enabling  her  to  do  whichever  of  the  two  she 
wishes."  Services  for  the  dead  shall  be  attended.  "  If  any  man  wishes,  as  is  common, 
to  keep  night-watches  with  the  dead,  this  will  be  allowed,  on  the  condition  that  he  neither 
calls  up  ghosts,  nor  makes  any  mockeries  of  the  body  or  its  good  name,  nor  does  any 
other  scandal  of  the  kind  ;  lest,  by  such  scandals,  the  discipline  of  the  Church  may  be 
brought  into  contempt,  and  the  great  judge  may  be  provoked  to  heavier  vengeance,  who 
ought  rather,  by  reason  of  the  sins  of  the  people,  to  be  asked  for  love  and  mercy.  And 
never  shall  any  woman,  unless  of  the  household  of  the  dead,  keep  such  a  night-watch." 
The  Rector  and  Stewards  of  the  Gild  to  be  chosen  by  picked  men.  Endowments  made 
before  a.d.  1279  confirmed. 

Norfolk. — The  following  is  believed  to  be  a  complete  return  of  the  Gilds  existing  in  this 
country  at  this  date  (1388-9) ;  and  all  the  towns  are  easy  of  identity. 

East   WyilcJl. — In  this  town  (or  village)  there  was  the 

Gild  of  Est  Wynch,  founded  1377. — Four  meetings  shall  be  held  every  year.  Officers 
to  be  chosen  by  picked  men.  Services  for  dead,  and  offerings.  Masses  for  the  souls  ol 
the  dead.  Allowances  to  members  in  sickness,  viz.  "a  lof,  and  a  potel  of  ale,  and  mes  of 
kechen  [stuff]." 

LyilH. — The  Gilds  existing  in  this  then  famous  seaport,  at  this  date,  were  : 

Gild  of  the  Nativity  of  St,  John  Baptist,  founded  1316. — Three  meetings  shall  be  held 
every  year,  to  which  every  brother  and  sister  must  come  under  penalty.  Officers  shall  be 
chosen  by  picked  men  ;  those  not  serving  to  pay  a  fine.  The  stewards  shall  find  sureties 
for  the  goods  of  the  Gild,  and  render  an  account  at  the  yearly  general  meeting.  Evay 
feast  shall  be  begun  with  a  prayer ;  the  Gild-candle  shall  burn  the  while  :  and  all  that 
are  there  shall  be  noiseless.  Services  for  the  dead,  and  offerings.  New  members  shall 
undertake  to  keep  the  ordinances,  and  shall  pay  the  usual  house-fees  and  entrance-money. 
Masses  for  the  souls  of  the  dead.  Allowances  to  officers  on  feast  days.  The  Dean  shall 
be  fined  if  he  fail  to  summon  any  of  the  bretheren.  The  Gild  shall  go  to  church  in 
procession  on  the  day  of  their  yearly  meeting,  and  hear  mass,  and  make  offerings.  Help 
to  poor  bretheren  and  sisteren.  The  funds  of  the  Gild  at  this  date  appear  to  have 
amounted  to  £4  is.  —  this  indeed  representing  a  large  amount  of  our  present  coinage — 
held  by  its  four  principal  officers. 

Gild  of  St.  Peter  (at  Lenne),  founded  1329  [or  1339]. — Four  meetings  shall  be  held 
every  year,  at  each  of  which  every  brother  and  sister  shall  pay  a  halfpenny  towards 
maintaining  a  light  burning  during  divine  service.  Penalty  for  not  coming  to  any 
meeting.  The  Dean  shall  be  fined  if  he  fail  to  summon  any.  Officers  shall  be  chosen  by 
picked  men  ;  those  chosen  and  not  serving  shall  be  fined.  Services  for  the  dead,  and 
offerings  ;  and  bretheren  not  coming,  if  able,  shall  be  fined.  Masses  for  the  soul.  The 
Alderman  shall  deliver  the  goods  to  the  Stewards,  upon  surety  given  to  render  account 
thereof  at  the  yearly  general  meeting.  Allowances  to  the  officers  on  feast  days.  New- 
comers shall  undertake  to  keep  these  statutes  ;  and  shall  at  once  pay  the  usual  entrance- 
money  or  find  sureties.  The  Dean's  salary  \\d.  in  the  year.  Any  brother  or  sister 
wronging  another  shall  be  fined.     Help  to  be  given  to  poor  bretheren. 

Gild  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  Lenne  Petri  (West  Lynn),  founded  1359. — Four  meetings  in 
the  year ;  whoever  grumbles  shall  be  fined.  No  one  shall  enter  the  buttery  where  the 
ale  lies. 
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Gild  of  the  Purification,  in  Bishop's  Lynn,  founded  1367. — This  was  a  social  Gild  "in 
ye  bonuraunce  of  ihesu  crist  of  beuene,  And  of  Ins  moder  seinte  marie,  and  of  alle 
halowene,  and  speciallike  of  ye  Purificacioun  of  oure  lady  seint  marie."  Its  features 
were  like  other  of  the  Religio-Social  (iilds  of  the  town. 

The  Shipmanes  Gild,  founded  1368.  —  Three  meetings  shall  he  held  every  year,  on  days 
named,  or  as  the  Alderman  shall  appoint.  Every  brother  must  come  to  every  meeting, 
if  able.  The  Dean  shall  be  fined  if  he  fail  to  summon  any.  Officers  chosen  and  not 
serving  shnll  be  fined.  New-comers  [members]  shall  pay  the  usual  house  fees  and 
entrance-money.  Services  for  the  dead,  and  offerings.  The  bellman  shall  summon  all. 
Masses  for  souls  of  the  dead.  Unruly  brothers  shall  be  fined.  One  wronging  another 
shall  be  fined,  and  shall  makepeace.  Penalty  far  disclosing  the  affairs  of  the  Gild.  The 
Stewards  shall  render  an  account  of  the  goods  of  the  Gild,  and  of  the  year's  profits,  at 
the  yearly  general  meeting,  under  penalty  to  be  paid  by  themselves  or  their  sureties. 
No  Gild-brother  shall  give  pledge  or  become  surety  for  another,  in  any  plea  or  suit,  without 
leave  of  the  Alderman  and  others.  The  Alderman,  etc.,  shall  do  their  best  to  adjust  the 
quarrel  ;  but  if  unable,  shall  give  leave  to  make  suit  at  law.  Fine  for  disobedience. 
Allowances  to  the  officers  on  feast  days.  Help  to  poor  bretheren.  Baymenls  shall  be 
made  for  every  voyage  ;  and  a  yearly  payment  if  no  voyage  made.  The  ale-chamber  not 
to  be  entered.  New-comers  shall  swear  to  maintain  the  Ordinances  of  the  Gild.  New- 
comers must  undertake  to  come  to  the  yearly  meetings,  if  at  home,  and  must  make  their 
payments.  The  livery-hood  shall  be  kept  for  2  years.  On  death  of  a  brother,  all  the 
rest  shall  be  summoned,  and  shall  come  to  the  service  in  their  livery-hoods,  and  make 
offerings.      None  shall  leave  until  the  service  is  done  ;    fine  for  default. 

A  new  Ordinance  was  made  for  this  Gild  in  1 381,  viz.  burial  service  in  the  case  of  any 
brother  dying  out  of  town. 

In  1382  another  new  Ordinance,  viz.  burial  service  for  those  dying  in  West  Lynn  and 
South  Lynn. 

It  is  clear  that  this  was  a  Gild  of  a  superior  order,  more  after  the  nature  of  a 
Merchant-Gild. 

Gild  of  St.  John  Baptist,  in  Bishop's  Lynn,  founded  1372. — This  partook  of  the 
general  character  of  the  Social  Gilds  of  the  town,  except  that  there  seemed  to  be  no 
special  provision  for  the  poor  members  in  sickness,  etc.  The  Ordinances  provided  that 
there  should  be  no  quarrelling  during  any  feast-time  or  meeting.  Moneys  were  to  be 
contributed  towards  the  Gild -stock,  and  the  ale. 

Gild  of  St.  John  Baptist,  in  West  Lynn,  founded  1374. — Services  for  dead,  and 
offerings.  The  Dean  shall  buy  wastel-bread  with  these  offerings,  and  give  it  [to  the 
poor].      Penalty  on  any  one  disputing  any  of  these  Ordinances. 

Gild  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  founded  in  1376. — A  priest  shall  be  found  to  serve  at 
the  altar  of  St.  George.  Candles  and  torches  shall  be  found  to  burn  during  the  service, 
and  at  burials.  Services  for  the  dead,  and  offerings.  Services  shall  be  held,  though  the 
brother  or  sister  shall  have  died  outside  the  town.  Masses  for  souls  of  the  dead.  Help 
to  poor  bretheren  and  sisteren.  Four  meetings  to  be  held  every  year,  to  which  every 
brother  and  sister  shall  come  under  penalty.  Officers  shall  be  chosen  by  picked  men  ; 
those  chosen  and  not  serving  to  be  fined.  Allowance  to  officers  on  feast  days.  The 
Gild  shall  go  to  church  on  the  day  of  yearly  meeting,  and  hear  mass  and  make  offerings. 
The  affairs  of  the  Gild  not  to  be  disclosed.  The  Stewards  to  find  sureties  for  the  goods, 
and  to  render  account  at  the  yearly  general  meeting.  Every  feast  shall  be  begun  with  a 
prayer  ;  the  Gild-light  burning  the  while  ;  and  they  that  are  there  making  no  noise  nor 
jangling.  New  members  admitted  only  at  the  yearly  general  meeting,  and  zvith  the  assent 
of  all ;  save  good  men  from  the  country.  New  members  shall  undertake  to  keep  the 
Ordinances,  and  shall  pay  the  usual  house-fees  as  well  as  entrance-money.  If  any  quarrel 
arise,  it  shall  be  told  to  the  Alderman,  who  shall  do  his  best  to  settle  it.  Livery-hoods  to 
be  worn  at  the  meetings,  and  at  every  burial  service.  Breakers  of  the  Ordinances,  after 
3  fines  shall  be  put  out  of  the  Gild.  Salary  of  the  Clerk  i\\s.  ivd.,  and  of  the  Dean  ijs. 
the  year.      The  funds  of  the  Gild  consisted  of  £3  t,s. 

Gild  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  (in  Lenne),  founded  1376. — The  Gild,  all  fairly 
arrayed,  shall  meet  on  St.  Thomas's  Day,  and  hear  mass,  and  make  offerings.  There 
shall  be  4  other  general  meetings  in  the  course  of  each  year.  An  Alderman  shall  be 
chosen,  and  4  Stewards,  and  a  Dean,  and  Clerk.  A  large  wax  candle  shall  be  kept 
burning.  The  order  of  burial  services  defined.  Wrongdoers  shall  be  put  out.  New- 
comers shall  pay  5^.  each.  If  any  become  poor,  or  have  loss  by  sea,  or  by  fire,  or  otherwise, 
help  shall  be  given.  Assent  given  to  these  Ordinances.  Wages  of  Clerk  to  be  iijs.,  and 
of  Dean  x\u]d.  for  the  year. 

The  Gild  of  Young  Scholars,  founded  1383.  —  Gifts  were  received  in  support  of  the 
Gild.  Burial  services  defined.  Help  in  case  of  poverty,  loss  at  sea,  or  other  mishap. 
Three  speakings  together  [assemblies]  of  the  Gild  shall  be  held  every  year  ;  accounts 
shall  be  then  rendered.  All  the  bretheren  shall  go  to  church  on  one  day  in  the  year,  and 
hear  mass  and  make  offerings.  Misdoers  shall  be  put  out.  Officers  shall  be  chosen.  It 
was  stated  that  all  the  goods  of  the  Gild  had  been  spent,  but  more  were  hoped  for. 

Gild  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  (at  Lenne). — Four  meetings  to  be  held  every  year, 
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to  which  all  must  come  under  penalty.  New-comers  shall  pay  the  usual  house-fees. 
Attendance  at  meetings  must  be  punctual.  Services  for  the  dead,  and  offerings.  Masses 
for  the  soul.  Sureties  and  entrance-money  for  new-comers.  Allowances  to  the  officers 
on  feast  days.  Help  to  the  poor.  Allowances  to  the  sick.  No  noise  to  be  made  during 
the  feast  time.     The  other  Ordinances  resembled  those  of  the  other  Gilds  of  the  town. 

Gild  of  St.  James,  in  North  Lynn. — Four  meetings  in  the  year.  Three  candles  to  be 
kept  burning  during  divine  service.  Help  to  needy  bretheren  and  sisteren.  Unruly  speech 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine.     Other  features  general. 

Gild  of  St.  Edmund,  in  North  Lynn. — A  Religio-Social  Gild  with  special  features. 
Gild  of  Candlemass,  in  North  Lynn. — No  special  features. 

Gild  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  Bishop's  Lynn. — It  had  no  special  features  differing  from  the 
Social  Gilds  of  the  town. 

Gild  of  St.  Edmund,  in  Bishop's  Lynn. — This  again  had  no  special  features.  The 
entrance-money  iiiijj. 

Gild  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. — Three  meetings  shall  be  held  every  year, 
to  which  every  brother  and  sister  must  come  under  penalty.  The  Dean  shall  be  fined 
if  he  fail  to  summon  any.  New-comers  shall  pay  the  usual  house-fees.  Services  for  the 
dead,  and  offerings.  Penalty  for  betraying  the  affairs  of  the  Gild.  Officers  chosen  and 
not  serving  shall  be  fined.  Masses  for  souls  of  the  dead.  The  ale  chamber  not  to  be 
entered.  Salaries  of  the  Dean  and  the  Clerk  provided  for.  The  Stewards  to  find 
sureties  for  the  goods  of  the  Gild,  and  render  an  account  at  the  yearly  general  meeting. 
Aro  man  shall  stay  in  the  Gild-house  after  the  Alderman  has  lejt.  Allowances  to  the 
officers  on  Gild-days,  and  to  sick  bretheren  and  sisteren.  Help  to  poor  bretheren  and 
sisteren.     Entrance  fee  \)s.,  "and  find  ij.  borowes  for  ye  catelle." 

Gild  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  in  Bishop's  Lynn. — This  was  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  other  Social  Gilds  of  the  town.  A  few  special  Ordinances  obtained.  If  one  brother 
belie  another,  he  shall  be  fined.  If  any  one  is  foulmouthed  to  the  Alderman  at  any 
meeting,  he  shall  be  fined.  If  any  one  wrong  another,  he  shall  be  fined.  None  shall 
come  to  the  feast  in  a  tabard,  nor  in  a  cloak,  nor  with  legs  bare,  nor  barefoot.  If  any 
one  make  a  noise  during  the  feast,  he  shall  do  penance  by  holding  the  rod,  else  pay  a 
fine.  No  one  shall  sleep,  nor  keep  the  ale-cup  to  himself.  Help  to  poor  bretheren  and 
sisteren  [record  incomplete]. 

Gild  of  the  Holy  Cross,  in  Bishop's  Lynn. — The  chief  distinctive  feature  of  this  Gild  was 
that  allowances  were  made  to  the  bretheren  and  sisteren  during  sickness,  but  also  while 
on  pilgrimage.     No  brother  was  to  go  to  law  with  another  without  leave  of  the  Alderman. 

Gild  of  St.  Anthony  (in  Lenne). — Founded  (date  uncertain)  "in  the  Worchep  of  God 
of  heuen,  and  of  his  modir  seynt  mari,  and  alle  the  holy  Company  of  heuen,  and 
souerengly  of  the  Noble  confessour  seynt  Antony."  The  Gild  shall  meet  in  church  and 
hear  mass  and  make  offerings.  There  shall  be  four  other  general  meetings  of  the  Gild 
in  each  year.  New-comers  (members)  shall  pay  $s.  each.  A  wise  Alderman  shall  be 
chosen,  and  4  trusty  Stewards,  and  a  summoning  Dean,  and  a  Clerk.  Burial  services  on 
death  of  members,  and  offerings.  In  cases  of  loss  of  cattle,  or  personal  sickness,  help  to  be 
given.     Wages  of  the  Clerk  and  Dean  to  be  xijd.  each  "  for  his  trauaile  in  the  yere." 

Gild  of  St.  Leonard. — There  shall  be  four  general  meetings  every  year  ;  at  the  first 
there  shall  be  chosen  an  Alderman  and  four  Stewards,  a  Dean,  and  a  Clerk.  New- 
comers shall  pay  y.  each.  Burial  services  defined.  In  case  of  loss  by  sea,  or  other 
mishap,  help  shall  be  given.  If  death  outside  the  town,  the  body  shall  be  fetched  at  cost 
of  the  Gild.  Prisoners  shall  be  visited  and  comforted.  Rebels  against  canon  law  shall  be 
put  out. 

Gild  of  the  Purification. — The  Gild  shall  meet  on  Candlemas-day,  and  have  besides 
three  meetings  every  year.     No  special  features.     Help  to  those  in  trouble. 

Gild  of  St.  Mary. — Services  for  the  dead  and  offerings.  Masses  for  the  souls  of  the 
dead.     No  special  features. 

Gild  of  St.  Katherine. — A  candle  shall  be  kept  burning  in  the  Church  of  St.  Margaret ; 
and  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Katherine  offerings  shall  be  made.  New  members  to  pay  5-r. 
entrance-fee.     Masses  for  the  souls  of  the  dead.     No  special  feature. 

Gild  of  St.  James. — Help  to  poor  bretheren  and  sisteren.     No  special  features. 

Gild  of  the  Conception,  in  Bishop's  Lynn. — There  were  to  be  four  meetings  in  the  year  ; 
every  brother  and  sister  was  to  pay  id.  towards  finding  a  light  on  festival  days  ;  and  any 
member  summoned  and  not  attending  was  to  be  fined  ;  remainder  of  the  features  in 
common  with  other  Gilds  of  the  town. 

A  great  number  of  the  Gilds  in  this  town  were  of  the  religious  order,  and  many  of  these 
made  no  provision  for  the  members  in  case  of  sickness  or  other  misfortune  happening  to 
the  members. 

Norwich. — The  Gilds  existing  in  this  important  city  at  this  date  (138S-9)  were  : 

Fraternity  of  St.  Katerine,  commenced  in  1 307. — All  the  members  of  the  Gild  were 
to  go  in  procession  on  the  day  of  St.  Katherine,  and  make  offerings  ;  penalty  on  absent 
members.  On  the  day  following,  mass,  etc.  Burial  services  to  be  attended  and  offerings 
made — the  duties  of  the  lettered  and  of  the  unlettered  bretheren  and  sisteren  specifically  defined. 
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Bretheren  dying  within  8  miles  of  the  city  to  be  brought  in  for  banal,  oi  a  easl  the 
S [services  dine.    I' ■  bretheren  to  be  helped ;  L  cause  of  quarrel  to  be  laid  be 

ho  Gild.     Fine  on  refusal  to  take  office.    A  livery  1 1  to  1-  worn,  and  all  the nab.  ra 

to  dint  together  on  the  Gild-day.  Admi  i  ion  of  new  members  only  by  common  consent. 
Goods  ofthe  Gild  enumerated.  ,  ,   ,  ,  , 

rl  Tailor)  Gild,  founded  1350. -The  GUd  to  meel  together,  and  the  next  day  amass 
of  requiem.     The  bretheren  to  obey  summons  of  Alderman  to  audit  accounts;   fine  il 
absent      Meeting  after  Easter  to  choose  officers,   etc.     Payments  to  be  mad.  to  sexton 
andclerk:  help  to  the  poor  and  maimed.     Burial  services  and  offenngs,  toextendto 
1  n,     vulnn    J   miles  of  the  city.      Service  for  those  dying  abroad       Oath   to  be 

taken  by  (nid-members.  Alderman  to  be  chosen.  At  meetings  a  candle  to  be  kept 
alighl  and  a  prayer  said.  A  summoner  to  be  chosen,  and  requited  by  quittance  of  the 
usual  payments.  A  fee  of  id.  to  be  paid  to  the  Bedel  on  entrance  to  the  Gild.  I  he 
GUd  had' no  land,  but  was  maintained  by  the  charges  levied  under  the  Ordinances. 

Gild  of  St.  Mary,  commenced  in  1360. -It  was  of  the  Religious  type.  1  he  bretheren 
and  sisteren  of  the  Gild,  as  long  as  there  should  be  12  of  them  living,  were  to  provide  a 
candle  and  torches,  to  be  used  on  certain  festival  named  "in  vryrsc^ipe  of  out  and  his 
moder  "     There  is  a  note  of  the  masters  of  the  Gild  and  of  the  property  in  hand 

Fraternity  oj  St.  Trinity,  in  the  Cathedral,  begun  in  1364— A  solemn  service  to  be  held 
on  the  eve  of  the  Feast  of  the  Trinity.  A  mass  of  requiem  shall  be  had,  and  offenngs 
made.  Burial  services  and  offerings.  Help  to  poor  bretheren.  Fines  for  absence  from 
meetings  of  Gild.      Goods  of  the  Gild. 

T^CarpmUrt  GUd  (founded  I375>.  *  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity. -A  yearly  meeting 
to  be  held,  which  shall  begin  with  prayers.     A  yearly  procession  and  offerings  ;  burial 
serv  ces  and  offerings,  to  extend  to  all  bretheren  dying  within  7  miles  of  the  town  ;  service 
fo     those  dying  abroad.     Help  to  those  fallen  into  poverty  or  mishap,  if  not  brought 
about  through  folly  or  riotous  living.     Fine  for  non-fulfilment  of  Ordinances  unless  there 
be  good  excuse.     Neither  the   King's  right  nor  the  law  to  be  encroac hed  upon.     The 
Gild  appears  to  have  been  entitled  to  gifts  by  certain  Masons-probably  of  another  G.ld. 
offSfZ  Myers  [Furriers],  founded  I376.-Two  candles    dressed  with  flowers    were 
to  be  yearly  offered  at  St.  William's  tomb,  by  a  procession  of  a  boy  and  two  good  men 
Only  three  excuses  were  to  be  allowed  for  non-attendance  at  mass   viz    being  in      ye 
kynLe     seruise,   er  for  stronge  sekenesse,  or  twenty  myle  duel  ynge fro  y.s  syte,"  unless 
Kfre  othe^rise  willed.     ^Ordinance  to  prejudice  the  King's  right   or    he  law      On 
he  morrow  of  the  Gild-day  the  Gild  to  hear  a  mass  in  requiem ;    after  the  mass  to  go 
to  a"  inn,  audit  accounts  and  choose  officers.  _  The  officers  to  be .chosen  by  picked  men 
Bretheren  or  sisteren  fallen  into  trouble  or  misease  to  have  weekly  help  ;    but  not  so  if 
brought   on   by   their  own  folly.      Fine   on   refusal   to   take   office.      Burial  services  and 
oSgs,  extending  to  deaths  within  seven  miles  of  the  city.    An  ««»^Aut*  *  *£ 
Fine  for  not   attending  meetings.      Admission  of  new-comers  to  be  regulated  by       ye 
AWerman  and  xii  bretheryn."     The  common  bellman  to  summon  the  bretheren  to  meet 
ol  the Toi'ow  of  the  Gild-day-     The  Gild  (it  was  declared)  had  no  land,  but  was  mam- 
tained  bv  charges  levied,  and  by  legacies,  and  other  gifts. 

nefooTS's  ^//founded  1380,  "in  honor  of  oure  lord  Jhesu  enst  and  of  oure 
lady  seinTe  marie,  and  in  wursship  of  seyn  Austyn."-A  light  to  be  found  in  honour  of 
sTAustyn  ^SS  and  offerings  at  the  same  time.  Help  to  those  fallen  poor,  sick,  or  m 
other  mischance.      All  dying  within  7  miles  of  the  city  to  have  buna   services 

GilTo/sTBoiulph,  founded  1384. -The  meeting  of  the  fraternity  to  be  held  on  the 
Sun  lay  next  after  the  Epiphany  ;  next  day  they  were  to  have  a  mass  of  requiem  Burials 
to  be  a  ended  by  the  bretheren,  and  offenngs  made.  Help  to  the  poor  bretheren  and 
sisteren  was  to  be  made  by  the  members  at  the  rate  of  "  a  ferthyng  m  ye  woke.       1  he 

^tatrn^of^cZ;^;  founded  ^-Prayer  to  be  said*  every  meeting  for 
the  Ch  rch  Peace,  Pope,  Cardinals,  "ye  patriak  of  Jerusalem,"  "for  ye  holy  londe 
and  ye  holy  c  rossc?  yat  gold  for  his  myght  and  his  mercy  bryng  it  oute  of  hethen  power 
fnior  ule  of  holy'cJirclfe,"  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Parsons  King  Q»J«fe£J 
Barons  Bachelors,  Knights,  Squires,  Citizens,  Burgesses,  Franklins,  Tillers,  Craftsmen 
wXws  Sens  Wives,  Commonalities,  Shipmen,  Pilgrims,  Unbelievers,  our  Fathers 
and  Mothe  £  sou  ,  and  or  all  of  this  Gild.  The  Gild-day  was  to  be  on  the  Sunday 
befo  e  die  Feas  of  St.  Christopher.  No  Ordinance  shall  be  agaznst  the  common  l<no 
There  was  to  be  a  yearly  mass  of  requiem,  and  offerings  ;  also  offerings  at  burials  ;  and 
two  polr  men  to  carry  torches.  Poor  bretheren  were  to  be  helped.  This  was  evidently  a 
Gild  of  a  higher  order  than  many  in  this  city. 

nidof  »  Georire  founded  1385.— The  day  of  St.  George  was  always  to  be  kept,  and 
offSifgfmad^ f£S*S£  next  day  a  mass  of  requiem.  Burial  services  to  be  attended 
by  th>  bretheren,  and  offenngs  made.     Weekly  help  to  poor  bretheren.     Goods  of  the 

G*l£sZ7erf and  Spurriers'  Gild,  founded  1385-The  Ordinances  to  be  kept  so  long 
as  12  of  the  Gild  lived.  Two  torches  to  be  kept  burning  at  the  elevation  of  the  host  at 
ntgh  mass      The  Gild  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Trinity,  and  the 
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members  to  have  a  livery.  All  to  meet  the  evening  before  to  pray  for  their  owti  souls. 
Next  morning  mass  shall  be  heard,  and  offerings  made,  and  all  shall  go  in  procession  to 
the  Nunnery  of  Carrow.  On  death  within  the  city  all  shall  be  at  the  dirge,  and  two  poor 
men  with  them.  The  same  at  interment ;  and  offerings  and  gifts  to  be  made.  Service 
with  the  bretheren  on  death  within  3  miles  of  the  city ;  and  service  on  death  of  one 
dwelling  beyond,  at  Carrow. 

Brotherhood  of  Barbers, — Torches  and  other  lights,  etc.,  should  be  offered  on  Mid- 
summer-day. Torches  were  to  be  kept  burning  during  high  mass.  The  Gild  appears  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  "  seynt  John  the  Babtis." 

OxenbllYghe  \Oxburgh;  Oxborough\ — There  were  8  Gilds  in  this  town  (now 
village)  at  this  date,  of  which  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  type  : 

Gild  of  St.  John  Baptist,  founded  1307. — The  officers,  bretheren  and  sisteren  shall 
come  to  evensong  on  the  day  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  make  offerings.  Help  to 
those  "in  trouble"  was  to  be  given  at  the  rate  of  one  farthing  a  day  ;  one  halfpenny  on 
Sunday.     Prayers  for  the  dead. 

Gild  of  St.  Peter,  founded  1378. — The  members  of  the  Gild  to  assemble  at  evensong 
on  St.  Peter's  Day,  and  make  offerings.  Help  to  those  in  trouble — rate  not  distinctly 
specified.     Fine  for  betraying  the  affairs  of  the  Gild. 

WygllClle  \lVyggenale,  now  Wiggenshall\. — The  Gilds  existing  in  this  town  or  village, 
which  was  located  near  King's  Lynn  and  appears  to  have  been  of  some  importance,  were: 

Gild  of  the  Assumption,  founded  1384. — Latin  prayers  to  be  said  out  of  the  Church 
offices.  English  prayer  of  the  Gild  for  the  Church  ;  for  the  King,  Queen,  and  Baronage  ; 
for  the  Pope  and  the  Patriarch;  for  the  Holy  Land;  for  the  fruit  of  the  earth ;  for 
shipmen  and  travellers ;  for  the  founders  of  the  Gild  ;  and  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  and 
living.  Search  to  be  made  for  any  one  dying  suddenly,  by  water  or  by  land  :  and  he 
shall  have  burial  services.     Any  one  belying  another  shall  be  fined. 

Gild  of  the  Holy  Trinity. — Latin  prayers  shall  be  said  out  of  Chmxh  offices.  Burials 
at  the  cost  of  the  Gild.     Drowned  men  shall  be  searched  for. 

Gild  de  Cranbone,  founded  1387. — Latin  prayers  to  be  said  out  of  Church  offices. 
English  prayer  of  the  Gild  for  the  Church,  Pope,  Cardinals,  Patriarch,  Archbishop  ot 
Canterbury,  and  other  Bishops,  King  and  Queen,  and  the  commoners  of  the  realm. 
Burials  at  cost  of  Gild.  Every  quarrel  to  be  brought  before  two  bretheren.  Two 
meetings  shall  be  held  every  year. 

Gild  of  St.  Trinity,  founded  1387. — Four  meetings  shall  be  held  every  year,  at  which 
payments  to  be  made  for  lights. 

Gild  of  St.  Peter. — Two  meetings  shall  be  held  every  year.  All  shall  go  to  church 
with  a  garland  of  oak  leaves.  Service  for  the  dead,  and  offerings.  Bread  to  be  given, 
and  masses  sung  for  the  souls  of  the  dead.  Men  dying  by  water  or  land  to  be  searched 
for  and  buried.  Meat  and  drink  to  be  given  at  yearly  meeting.  The  funds  of  the  Gild 
then  (1388)  consisted  of  11  J. 

Oxford. — This  ancient  seat  of  learning  boasted  in  early  times  of  a  Gild- Merchant,  and 
also  several  other  Gilds.  Among  the  returns  made  to  the  Writ  of  1388  are  only  three 
relating  to  the  Gilds  of  this  city,  and  these  so  inferior  in  point  of  interest  that  Mr. 
Toulmin  Smith  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  incorporate  them  into  his  work.  They 
appear  in  their  main  features  to  have  resembled  the  Gilds  of  Cambridge,  which  we  have 
already  reviewed  in  some  detail.  Curious  to  relate,  some  MSS.  returns  found  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  turned  out  to  relate  to  Gilds  at  Cambridge. 

At  Burford,  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  Gild,  founded  on 
the  model  of  the  Gild-Merchant  of  Oxford  City. 

Reading  (Berks). — There  was  about  this  period  a  Gild-Merchant  in  this  town.  No 
return  from  it  was  made  at  the  period  of  the  other  returns  already  reviewed,  and  nearly 
all  that  we  really  know  concerning  it  is  derived  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Hen.  VI.  to 
the  Warden  of  the  Gild  (year  not  specified),  the  purport  of  which  was  to  tell  the  Warden 
that  he  must  bear  no  mace,  if  it  offended  the  Abbot  of  Reading!  The  Warden  of  the 
Gild  was  only  the  humble  servant  of  the  Abbot,  and  must  not  presume  to  have  any 
mark  of  authority,  save  two  tipped-staves  borne  by  the  Abbot's  bailiff.  The  Abbot  and 
the  bailiff  were  supreme  in  that  part  of  the  world  :  so,  Mr.  Warden,  do  not  carry  a  mace, 
or  let  any  one  else  carry  it ;    be  content  with  the  two  tipped-staves  of  the  Abbot ! 

Warwickshire. — The  Gilds  of  this  county  were  probably  very  numerous.  A  few  will 
be  reviewed  under  the  titles  of  the  several  towns  wherein  they  were  found. 

BirmillgJiam. — The  Gilds  in  this  town  are  all  of  a  special  class : 

Gild  of  the  Holy  Cross. — Many  details  are  given  by  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  {English  Gilds, 
1870,  pp.  239-50)  respecting  the  authorization  and  subsequent  formation  of  this  Gild  ; 
but  as  the  Ordinances  themselves  are  not  given,  we  have  no  means  of  defining  its  detailed 
objects. 

Gild  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  of  Deritend. — The  old  formal  description  of  Birmingham 
was  "The  Borough  of  Birmingham  and  Deritend:"  the  hamlet  of  Deritend,  though  in  a 
different  and  adjoining  parish,  being  a  very  ancient,  and  by  no  means  the  least  important 
part  of  the  borough  and  lordship.     The  Gild  Ordinances  are  not  given  in  detail. 
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commonly  called  " Lenchts  Trust"  in  Birmingham. — We  refer  to  this  special 

Gild,    so-named,    for  the  purpose   of    reproducing   the  following  instructive   note  from 

':  Gilds  (p.  251)  : 

\"  doubt  tin'  feoffees  of  William   Lenche  carefully  avoided  using  the  name  of  "Gild,"  after  the 

legislative  plunder  which  had  befallen  the  bod  1       a  1  illed.     But  for  this,  the  Trust  would  assuredly 

scum  have  been  called  a  "Gild."     ["here  is  in  the  British   Museum,  among  the  Elarleian  MSS.,  a 

curious  instance  of  a  body  oi   feoffees   formed,  .is  far  as  can  be  made  "lit    from  wills  and  ordinances, 

undei  circumstances  very  much  like  those  oi  Lenche's  Trust,  Bui  these  feoffees  having  unfortunately 
been  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  call  themselves  a  "  Gild,"  they  fell,  with  the  others,  on  the  hapless  day 

of  the  massacre  of  the  Uilds  and  the  plunder  of  their  property.  This  case  happened  in  iiury  St. 
Edmund's. 

The  Trusts  in  Lenche's  case  were  to  receive  rents,  and  apply  the  same — (1)  to  the 
repair  of  ways  and  bridges;  (2)  or  otherwise  to  help  the  needy  poor ;  (3)  or  toother 
pious  uses,  at  discretion. 

Coventry. — The  Gilds  of  this  town  possess  great  interest. 

The  Gild  Merchant, — The  return  in  this  case  begins  by  stating  that  the  Merchants  of 
Coventry  found  themselves  much  troubled  about  their  merchandize,  being  so  far  from  the 
sea;  and  therefore  got  a  Charter  (letters  patent)  from  Edw.  III.  (in  1340),  for  the 
foundation  of  a  Gild-Merchant.  This  Charter,  dated  20  May,  recites  that  an  inquiry 
had  been  held,  anil  it  had  been  found  that  no  harm  would  befall  Coventry,  or  any  one, 
if  a  Gild- Merchant  were  founded  there,  with  bretheren  and  sisteren,  and  a  Master,  and 
the  usual  powers  of  a  Gild,  including  that  of  making  Ordinances.  The  Ordinances  so 
made  embrace  the  following  objects  : 

Chaplains  shall  be  found,  if  the  means  of  the  Gild  allow  it  :  but  such  means  shall  not 
be  so  applied  until  the  poor  of  the  Gild  have  been  provided  for,  and  the  other  charges  of 
the  Gild  have  been  paid.  The  Chaplains  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Master  and  the  rest  ot 
the  Gild,  and  shall  fulfil  duties  as  set  forth  in  Ordinances  ;  subject  to  removal  for 
misbehaviour.  If  any  one  of  the  Gild  is  overtaken  by  mishap,  the  Gild  shall  advance 
him  a  free  loan  to  trade  with.  In  case  of  sickness  or  old  age  the  Gild  shall  maintain  the 
sufferer.  No  one  charged  with  crime  shall  be  taken  into  the  Gild  ;  and  any  Gild-brother 
falling  into  crime  shall  be  put  out  of  the  Gild.  The  Gild  shall  meet  every  year  to  keep 
the  feast  of  the  Assumption,  and  to  deal  with  its  affairs.  Once  every  quarter  the  Gild 
shall  meet  and  have  prayers  said.  The  name  of  the  Gild  shall  not  be  taken  in  vain,  to 
back  up  any  wrong  or  quarrel.  On  the  death  of  any  one  of  the  Gild,  chaunts  shall  be 
sung  for  his  soul,  by  name  and  surname.  If  any  one  of  the  Gild  dies,  and  is  buried 
outside  the  city,  the  same  services  shall  be  had  and  done  as  if  he  had  died  within  the 
city.  When  any  one  does  not  leave  enough  to  pay  for  his  burial,  he  shall  be  buried  at 
the  cost  of  the  Gild.  The  foregoing  Ordinances  to  last  for  ever.  All  the  Gild  shall 
swear  to  keep  the  Ordinances ;  and  the  Master  to  deal  rightly  with  the  goods  of  the 
Gild,  and  render  an  account  before  chosen  auditors. 

The  property  of  the  Gild  was  considerable,  and  throws  light  upon  its  objects,  viz. 
tankards,  and  gold  and  silver  ;  chalices,  vestments,  etc.  A  large  annual  rental  from 
lands,  houses,  and  rent-charges — out  of  this  income  4  chaplains  were  kept.  The  Gild 
maintained  31  men  and  women  at  a  heavy  yearly  charge.  They  also  kept  a  lodging- 
house  with  13  beds  for  poor  travellers,  with  a  governor,  and  woman  to  wash  their  feet, 
and  all  else  that  is  needed.  On  the  feast  day  the  bretheren  and  sisteren  were  clad  in 
livery,  some  at  their  own  cost ;  others  in  hoods  at  the  cost  of  the  Gild.  Their  almsmen 
were  clad  in  gowns  and  hoods  by  the  Gild. 

Gild  of  Corpus  Ckristi,  founded  prior  to  1348 — probably  much  earlier.  Further 
Charter  by  Rich.  II.  in  13S1. — A  fresh  Master  shall  be  chosen  every  year,  who  shall 
swear  loyalty  to  the  King  and  the  City,  and  to  the  Gild.  A  chaplain  ;  and  commemora- 
tion of  the  dead.  "If  any  bretheren  or  sisteren  of  the  Gild  falls  into  poverty  through 
fire,  water,  robbery,  or  any  other  worldly  mishap,  not  being  brought  about  through  his 
own  folly,  the  Master  of  the  Gild  and  the  bretheren  and  sisteren  shall  give  help,  according 
to  the  means  of  the  Gild,  until  better  times  come."  A  livery  suit  shall  be  worn  ;  and 
torches  shall  be  carried  in  procession.  A  yearly  meeting  shall  be  held  at  the  Palace  of 
the  Bishop  of  Chester,  when  accounts  shall  be  rendered,  and  a  new  Master  chosen. 

The  effects  of  the  Gild  for  church  services  and  for  processions  were  alike  numerous 
and  valuable,  for  that  period. 

Gild  of  the  Holy  Trinity. — Founded  before  1364,  probably  a  considerable  period. 
There  shall  be  two  chaplains,  and  commemoration  of  the  dead.  Help  shall  be  given  to 
those  who  are  old,  or  who  have  met  with  mishap.  The  sick  shall  be  visited,  and  shall 
be  helped.  The  poor  shall  be  buried  at  the  cost  of  the  Gild.  Lands  were  held  under 
license  of  mortmain.  Early  mass  shall  be  said,  so  that  men  may  hear  it  before  going 
to  work.     The  Gild  maintains  2  poor  bretheren,  and  I  sister. 

Gild  of  St.  John  Baptist.  —  Of  this  we  have  no  details  beyond  those  necessary  to 
vouch  its  existence. 

St.  Catherine's  Gild. — Founded  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  embodied  in  its 
Ordinances  the  following  features  : 

If  a  member  suffer  from  fire,  water,  robbery,  or  other  calamity,  the  Gild  is  to  lend  him 
a  sum  of  money  without  interest.     If  sick  or  infirm  through  old  age,  he  is  to  be  supported 
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by  his  Gild,  according  to  his  condition.  No  one  notorious  for  felony,  homicide,  lechery, 
gaming,  sorcery,  or  heresy,  is  to  be  admitted.  If  a  member  falls  into  bad  courses,  he  is 
first  to  be  admonished  ;  and  if  found  to  be  incorrigible,  he  is  to  be  expelled.  Those 
who  die  poor,  and  cannot  afford  themselves  burial,  are  to  be  buried  at  the  charge  of  the 
Gild.  Mass  was  said  every  day  ;  and  there  were  four  solemnities,  or  feasts,  every  year. 
The  Chaplain  is  not  to  frequent  common  taverns. 

The  Master  of  the  Gild  was  usually  the  person  who  had  been  Mayor  of  Coventry  the 
preceding  year.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  Treasurer,  as  he  was  sworn  to  pay  the  arrears 
on  quitting  office,  and  to  inspect  the  tenements  of  the  So. 

There  were  many  other  Gilds  of  interest  in  this  famous  town. 

Stratford-UpOn-Avon. — The  Gild  of  this  town  will  naturally  create  much  interest: 
the  more  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  writers  who  have  examined  the  records 
of  the  place,  it  remained  for  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  to  make  the  Ordinances  of  this  Gild 
known  in  1870,  in  his  English  Gilds,  already  so  often  quoted  in  this  art. 

Gild  of  the  Holy  Cross. — Founded  at  a  very  early  period.  The  Ordinances  quoted  are 
those  returned  in  January,  1389.  Each  of  the  brethren  to  pay  qd.  a  year.  A  wax  shall 
be  made  and  kept  up,  which  shall  be  alight  in  church  during  mass,  before  the  Holy  Cross. 
Any  one  not  paying  his  dues  shall  be  fined.  On  the  death  of  any  Gild-member,  the 
aforesaid  wax  and  8  smaller  ones  shall  be  kept  alight  before  the  body,  and  carried  to 
church  and  afterwards  set  before  the  Cross.  The  bretheren  shall  follow  every  funeral — 
penalty  for  neglect  one  halfpenny.  If  any  poor  man,  or  any  stranger  dies,  of  what 
rank  soever,  the  Gild  shall  find  lights  and  what  else  is  needed  for  decent  burial.  Every 
one  shall  pay  yearly  twopence  at  a  feast,  which  shall  be  held  in  Easter  week,  for  the 
purpose  of  cherishing  brotherly  love  and  peace.  Every  sister  shall  bring  a  tankard,  fill  it 
with  ale,  and  give  this  to  the  poor  ;  and  every  brother  shall  do  the  same.  But  before  the 
ale  is  given  and  before  the  feast  is  begun,  prayers  shall  be  said  by  the  bretheren  and 
sisteren  themselves.  Sisteren  neglecting  to  bring  the  tankard  shall  be  fined  ;  and  for  all 
quarrelling  after  the  bell  has  sounded.  Only  worthy  men  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  Gild.  Night  watches,  with  prayers,  shall  be  kept  round  the  body  of  the  dead. 
Penalty  on  members  summoned  not  attending.  There  shall  be  two  Aldermen  and  6  help- 
men  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Gild  ;  and  those  not  attending  for  the  purpose  of  the 
bus.  shall  be  fined.  No  guest  or  stranger  shall  come  to  the  feast  without  leave,  under 
penalty.  No  one  shall  take  another's  seat  at  the  feast,  under  penalty.  Help  shall  be 
given  in  cases  of  robbery  and  poverty. 

Winchester. — This  very  ancient  city  is  known  to  have  had  quite  a  number  of  Gilds, 
many  of  which  probably  made  returns  to  the  Writ  of  this  year  (13S8)  ;  but  if  they  did 
so  the  returns  have  been  lost — and  hence  we  are  limited  to  a  notice  of  one  famous  Gild 
only,  drawn  from  indirect  sources. 

Gild  of  Merchants. — This  important  Gild  existed  during  the  reign  of  Rich.  II.,  but  the 
date  of  its  actual  foundation  cannot  be  traced  :  it  prob.  came  down  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period;  and  it  certainly  was  existing  so  late  as  1705,  when  Prince  George  of 
Denmark  was  made  a  freeman  of  this  city,  and  "one  of  the  Gild  of  Merchants." 

The  other  Gilds  of  the  place  were  probably  mostly  Craft-Gilds,  for  there  was  a  large 
annual  fair  held  here,  known  as  the  "  Gild-Sale,"  when  merchants  from  many  distant 
parts  attended,  and  it  contributed  largely  to  the  revenues  of  the  city.  See  English  Gilds, 
1870,  p.  357. 

Worcester  (City  of). — There  were  in  this  city  at  an  early  date  several  Gilds,  of  which 
however  the  details  do  not  appear  to  have  been  preserved. 

The  Merchant- Gild. — In  a  charter  of  Henry  III.  granted  this  city  a.d.  1227,  it  is 
expressly  set  forth  "  that  they  shall  have  a  Gild- Merchant  with  a  hanse  and  other  liberties 
and  customs  pertaining  to  the  Gild." 

In  the  Ordinances  of  Worcester,  bearing  date  1467,  but  almost  certainly  only  a  revision 
of  those  of  much  earlier  date,  there  are  various  references  to  Gilds,  and  sometimes  to  "the 
Gild,"  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  Gild-Merchant.  Thus  art.  8  provides  that  "the 
Acts  of  the  Gild  be  engrossed  and  put  in  a  box,  of  which  one  of  the  Chamberlains  is  to 
have  the  key.  In  art.  22  it  is  ordered  that  the  five  Crafts'  payments  be  more  strictly  kept. 
Under  sec.  33,  no  craftsman  may  wear  other  livery  than  his  own.  Sec.  62  recites  that 
whereas  at  some  former  Gild-days  the  commonalty  have  not  known  of  the  laws  at  those 
times  made  :  hence,  for  the  future,  the  articles  made  at  each  Gild-day  shall  be  read  twice 
at  least  before  the  Common  Council  of  the  City,  and  the  day  after  before  all  the  citizens. 
Art.  78  provides  further  that  the  Craft-gilds  of  the  City  shall  maintain  their  accustomed 
pageants,  saving  the  common  weal  of  the  City.  Strangers  entering  their  respective  crafts 
must  pay  the  fees  ordered  by  the  Wardens — both  masters  and  journeymen.  Every 
pageant  craft  shall  yearly  provide  a  cresset  to  be  borne  before  the  Bailiff  on  St.  John's 
Eve ;  and  all  the  crafts  shall  be  with  the  Bailiffs  at  the  watch  on  that  eve.  Fees  to  be 
paid  by  new  craftsmen. 

In  some  city  records  bearing  date  1671,  it  is  stated  that  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of 
Worcester  "  for  the  greatest  part  are  vnited  into  Gilds,  Fraternities,  and  Brotherhoods." 

Gild  of  St.  Nicholas.  —  All  that  we  now  find  concerning  this,  are  the  Ordinances  settled 
in  1692,  upon  the  base  of  an  earlier  foundation ;  but  it  would  present  incongruities  to 
introduce  the  details  here. 
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Gild  of  the  Joiners  and  Carpenters.— T\i\&  Gild  obtained  new  Ordinances  also  in  1692. 

Yorkshire — The  Gilds  of  this  extended  county  arc  of  especial  interest. 

Beverley. — From  this  ancient  town  the  three  following  Gilds  made  returns  : 

Gild  of  Corpus  Christi. — '1  his  was  probably  the  earliest  of  the  Gilds  of  this  town. 
Like  that  of  the  same  name  in  York  (to  be  afterwards  spoken  of)  it  was  made  up  of  both 
clergy  and  laity;  and  it  was  to  hold  a  yearly  procession  of  pageants.  The  Ordinances 
begin  by  stating  that  the  " solemnity  and  service"  of  Corpus  Christi  were  begun,  as  a 
new  thing,  by  command  of  Pope  Urban  HI  J.  [Pope  A.  D.  1261-4]  and  John  XXIJ.  [Pope 
1316-34].  The  Ordinances  are  of  a  more  common-sense  character  than  those  of  the 
Gild  of  Corpus  Christi  in  York.  Help  was  to  be  given  to  the  bretheren  falling  into 
want.  In  ease  of  quarrel,  the  bretheren  of  the  Gild  to  use  their  good  offices  to  restore 
harmony. 

Gild  of  St.  Mary,  founded  1355. — The  affairs  of  the  Gild  were  to  be  managed  by  an 
Alderman  and  two  Stewards,  as  determined  by  the  whole  body.  Payment  on  entry  5s. 
and  a  pound  of  wax,  or  more.  Yearly  meeting  at  fit  place  appointed  away  from  the 
church  :  "and  there,  one  of  the  Gild  shall  be  clad  in  comely  fashion  as  a  Queen,  like  to 
the  glorious  Virgin  Mary,  having  what  may  seem  a  son  in  her  arms  ;  and  two  others 
shall  be  clad  like  to  Joseph  and  Simeon  ;  and  two  shall  go  as  angels,  carrying  a  candle- 
bearer,  on  which  shall  be  24  thick  wax  lights.  With  these  and  other  great  lights  borne 
before  them,  and  with  much  music  and  gladness,  the  pageant  Virgin  with  her  son,  and 
Joseph  and  Simeon,  shall  go  in  procession  to  the  church.  And  all  the  sisteren  of  the 
Gild  shall  follow  the  Virgin  :  and  afterwards  all  the  bretheren  ;  and  each  of  them  shall 
carry  a  wax  light  weighing  half  a  pound.  And  they  shall  go  two  and  two,  slowly 
pacing  to  the  church  ;  and  when  they  have  got  there,  the  pageant  Virgin  shall  offer  her 
son  to  Simeon  at  the  high  altar  ;  and  all  the  sisteren  and  bretheren  shall  offer  their  wax 
lights,  together  with  a  penny  each.  All  this  having  been  solemnly  done,  they  shall  go 
home  again  with  gladness."  Fines  for  non-attendance.  Later  in  the  day  the  bretheren 
and  sisteren  shall  meet  together  and  eat  bread  and  cheese  and  drink  ale,  "rejoicing  in 
the  Lord,  in  praise  of  the  glorious  Virgin  Mary."  Officers  to  be  then  chosen  ;  prayers 
and  offerings  for  the  dead.  77ie  Alderman  and  Stetvards  of  the  Gild  to  visit  those  bretheren 
and  sisteren  who  zvere  poor,  ailing,  or  weak,  and  who  have  not  enough  of  their  own  to 
live  upon,  and  assist  them  out  of  the  Gild-stock  at  the  rate  of  Sd.  6d.  or  4^.  p.  week, 
to  help  their  need.  Cost  of  burial  of  poor  bretheren,  with  becoming  services,  to  be 
provided. 

Gild  of  St.  Elene,  founded  3  May,  1378. — At  the  end  of  each  year  a  meeting  of  the  Gild 
on  the  feast  of  St.  Elene.  "And  then  a  fair  youth,  the  fairest  they  can  find,  is  picked  out, 
and  is  clad  as  a  Queen,  like  to  St.  Elene.  And  an  old  man  goes  before  this  youth, 
carrying  a  cross,  and  another  old  man  carrying  a  shovel,  in  token  of  the  finding  of  the 
Holy  Cross.  The  sisteren  of  the  Gild  follow  after,  two  and  two  ;  and  then  the  bretheren, 
two  and  two  ;  and  then  the  two  Stewards  ;  and  after  all  follows  the  Alderman.  And  so, 
all  fairly  clad,  they  go  in  procession,  with  much  music,  to  the  church  of  the  Friars  Minors 
of  Beverley  ;  and  there,  at  the  altar  of  St.  Elene,  solemn  mass  is  celebrated,  and  every 
one  of  the  Gild  makes  offering  of  a  penny."  Later  in  the  day  they  meet  in  the  Gildhall, 
and  there  eat  bread  and  cheese,  "and  drink  as  much  ale  as  is  good  for  them"  !  They 
then  choose  an  Alderman  and  two  Stewards  for  the  next  year;  and  these  are  "bound  to 
maintain  2,  3,  or  4  bedridden  poor  folks  ;  and  when  these  die,  they  must  bury  them,  and 
choose  others  in  their  place,  and  in  like  manner  maintain  them. "  Lights  and  services 
for  the  dead,  and  offerings.  "Any  money  in  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  is.  spent  in 
repairing  the  chapel  of  the  Gild,  and  in  gifts  to  the  poor." 

There  was  also  in  this  town  the  Great  Gild  of  St.  Joint  of  Beverley  of  the  Hans  house — a 
Craft-Gild.     Of  this  we  shall  offer  some  details  under  Hanseatic  League. 

Htlll. — Three  returns  were  made  from  this  ancient  borough  (Kingston-upon-Hull), 
and  in  each  case  the  return  embraced  the  original  charters  or  deed  of  foundation,  instead 
of  an  abstract  of  the  Ordinances  then  in  use,  as  was  contemplated  in  the  Order,  and 
as  was  in  all  other  instances  returned.  These  being  lengthy,  brief  abstracts  only  are 
given. 

Gild  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  founded  1357. — The  founders  were  10  men  and  12 
women,  9  of  the  latter  being  wives  of  the  former.  The  payments  (charged  on  the  estates 
of  the  founders)  were  for  each  married  couple,  or  for  each  single  man  and  woman,  2s.  2d. 
per  quarter  ;  arrears  might  be  distrained  for.  New  members  to  pay  the  same.  The 
affairs  to  be  administered  by  an  Alderman,  Steward,  and  two  help-men.  Aid  to  be  given 
to  those  in  need,  and  able  to  work,  to  enable  them  to  follow  their  callings.  "  If  it  happen 
that  any  of  the  Gild  becomes  infirm,  bowed,  blind,  dumb,  deaf  maimed,  or  sick,  whether 
with  some  lasting  or  only  temporary  sickness,  and  whether  in  old  age  or  in  youth,  or  be 
so  borne  down  by  any  other  mishap  that  he  has  not  the  means  of  living,  then,  for  kindness' 
sake,  and  for  the  souls'  sake  of  the  founders,  it  is  ordained  that  each  shall  have,  out 
of  the  goods  of  the  Gild,  at  the  hands  of  the  Wardens,  yd.  every  week  ;  and  every  one 
so  being  infirm,  bowed,  blind,  dumb,  deaf,  maimed,  or  sick,  shall  have  that  sevenpence 
every  week  as  long  as  he  lives."     If  any  of  these  so-afflicted  members  could  not  pay 
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their  quarterages,  these  were  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  weekly  allowances  to  be  granted 
as  last  named.  A  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land  ivas  to  lie  released  from  the  quarterly  payments 
'while  away.  The  Gild  was  to  meet  at  stated  times.  Any  one  misbehaving  at  any 
meeting,  or  attempting  to  defraud  the  Gild,  to  be  punished  ;  any  one  guilty  of  felony  to 
be  expelled,  as  also  any  one  bringing  discredit  on  the  Gild.  None  so  expelled  to  have 
any  claim  on  the  Gild.  Quarrels  among  members  to  be  settled  by  officers  of  the  Gild, 
subject  to  appeal  to  whole  body  of  members.  No  payment  to  be  made  on  admission  of 
second  wife  to  Gild,  the  first  having  been  a  member.  The  Ordinances  were  to  be  read 
over  to  every  new  member,  so  that  none  could  plead  ignorance  ;   and  an  oath  taken. 

Many  modern  Friendly  Sos.  have  less  efficiently  drawn  rules  than  are  embodied  in  the 
deed  of  constitution  of  this  model  Gild  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Gild  of  Corpus  Christi,  founded  1358. — This  Gild  was  to  consist  of  men  and  women, 
who  were  to  pay  10s.  each  year  (by  half-yearly  payments),  and  afterwards  5  farthings  a 
week.  Members  in  arrear  to  be  expelled.  The  affairs  to  be  administered  by  Alderman 
and  Chamberlain,  with  8  discreet  men  to  help  them.  Help  to  be  given  to  enable 
bretheren  to  follow  their  callings  ;  also  help  to  the  afflicted  at  the  rate  of  is.  id.  p.  week 
(the  ailments  enumerated  being  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  last-named  Gild).  Burials  to 
be  attended.     Ordinances  to  be  read  over  to  new  members. 

It  seems  that  the  original  constitution  of  this  Gild  had  been  amended  in  several 
particulars,  viz.  — 1.  That  all  the  bretheren  and  sisteren  were  to  meet  annually,  or  pay 
a  pound  of  wax.  2.  That  no  money  belonging  to  the  Gild  should  ever  be  risked  in 
trading  beyond  sea,  unless  by  special  grace,  and  then  two  sureties  must  be  given. 
3.  Sons  and  daughters  of  bretheren  of  the  Gild  might  be  admitted  without  payment ; 
all  others  coming  in  to  pay  three  pounds  of  silver,  unless  it  be  by  special  grace. 

Gild  of  St.  John  Baptist  (date  of  foundation  lost).  —  Here  the  subscription  was  2s.  p. 
year.  An  Alderman  and  two  help-men  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  Gild  ;  punishment  for 
attempts  to  defraud.  Meeting  of  the  Gild ;  penalty  for  misbehaviour.  Help  to  the 
afflicted,  to  be  afforded  by  weekly  payments  from  the  members  ;  5s.  to  be  given  to  each 
of  the  afflicted  at  the  feast  of  St.  Martin  in  -winter,  to  get  a  garment.  A  deduction  if 
necessary  in  allowances  to  bring  them  within  the  income.  Burials  and  burial  services  to 
be  attended.  Any  man  marrying  a  sister  of  the  Gild,  and  wishing  to  become  a  member, 
to  pay  6s.  &d.  Any  brother  taking  an  apprentice,  the  apprentice  to  pay,  or  the  master 
for  him,  a  pound  of  wax.  Ordinances  to  be  read  to  new-comers.  The  Gild  had  xx.lib. 
in  hand. 

Yoi'k. — The  Gilds  of  this  city  appear  to  present  features  distinct  from  any  others 
in  the  kingdom  at  this  date,  and  some  of  them  will  in  consequence  be  cited  in  more 
detail  : 

Gild  of  the  Lord' 's  Prayer. — As  to  the  beginning  of  this  Gild,  be  it  known  that,  once 
on  a  time,  a  play,  setting  forth  the  goodness  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  was  played  in  this  city ; 
in  which  play  all  manner  of  vices  and  sins  were  held  up  to  scorn,  and  the  virtues  were 
held  up  to  praise.  This  play  met  with  so  much  favour  that  many  said,  "  Would  that  this 
play  could  be  kept  up  in  this  city,  for  the  health  of  the  souls  and  for  the  comfort  of  the 
citizens  and  neighbours."  Hence,  the  keeping  up  of  that  play  in  times  to  come,  for  the 
health  and  amendment  of  the  souls  as  well  of  the  upholders  as  of  the  hearers  of  it, 
became  the  whole  and  sole  cause  of  the  beginning  and  fellowship  of  the  bretheren  of 
this  brotherhood.  And  so  the  main  charge  of  the  Gild  is  to  keep  up  this  play,  to  the 
glory  of  God,  the  maker  of  the  said  -prayer,  and  for  the  holding  up  of  sins  and  vices  to 
scorn.  And  because  those  who  remain  in  their  sins  are  unable  to  call  God  their  father, 
therefore  the  bretheren  of  the  Gild  are,  first  of  all,  bound  to  shun  company  and  businesses 
that  are  unworthy,  and  to  keep  themselves  to  good  and  worthy  businesses.  And  they 
are  bound  to  pray  for  the  bretheren  and  sisteren  of  the  Gild,  both  alive  and  dead,  that 
the  living  shall  be  able  so  to  keep  the  Gild  that  they  may  deserve  to  win  God's  father- 
hood, and  that  the  dead  may  have  their  torments  lightened.  Also,  they  are  bound  to 
come  to  the  burial  services  of  the  dead  bretheren  and  sisteren  of  the  Gild.  And  if  any 
one  [member]  does  not  leave  enough  to  meet  the  cost  of  such  services,  the  rest  of  the 
bretheren  shall  bear  that  cost.  And  if  any  brother  dies,  and  is  buried  away  from  the 
city,  the  bretheren  shall  hold  services  for  him  within  the  City  of  York.  It  is  then 
ordained  that  the  Gild  will  not  help  any  man  who  rushes  rashly  into  law  or  quarrel. 
"And  because  vain  is  the  gathering  of  the  faithful  without  some  work  of  kindliness  is 
done,  therefore  the  bretheren  have  made  this  Ordin.,"  which  was  that  bretheren  should 
be  helped  in  the  cases  of  robbery,  fire,  false  imprisonment,  or  other  mischance.  One 
candle-bearer  and  seven  lights,  "in  token  of  the  seven  supplications  in  the  Lord's  Prayer," 
were  to  be  provided  for  feast  days.  A  table  was  to  be  kept  showing  the  use  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  Whenever  the  play  was  played,  the  Gild  was  to  ride  with  it  through  the 
streets,  clad  in  livery ;  and  some  were  to  keep  order  till  the  last.  An  annual  feast  was 
to  be  held,  officers  chosen,  and  accounts  rendered.  New  members  were  to  be  pledged  to  a 
right  life.  The  founders  were  too  wise  to  pretend  to  foresee  everything,  so  they  ordained 
that  the  proposing  of  new  Ordinances  was  not  to  be  deemed  treason.  Divine  service 
was  to  be  held  once  a  year  specially,  and  ordinarily  once  every  six  weeks.  The  Gild  had 
no  lands,  but  only  its  play-properties,  and  a  chest  to  keep  them  in. 
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There  is  a  reference  to  this  Gild  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  a  hitherto  unpublished  tract  of 
Wyclif,  written,  it  is  presumed,  not  later  than  1378,  ten  years  before  the  period  with 
which  we  are  dealing,  lie  is  arguing  that  the  Scriptures  ought  to  be  translated  into 
English.  He  notes  thai  St  Jerome  translated  the  Bible  into  Latin;  "  also  J>e  worjy 
reume  of  fraunse,  not-wip-stondinge  alle  lettingis,  haj  translatid  he  bible,  &  be  gospels, 
with  opere  trewe  sentensis  of  doctours,  out  of  lateyn  in-to  freynsch."  He  asks,  "Why 
shulden  not  englnsche  men  do  so?"  If  English  lords  can  get  the  Bible  in  French,  why 
not  in  English?  "Andherfore  freris  han  taujt  in  Englond  be  paternoster  in  englijsch 
tunge,  as  men  seven  in  the  play  of  York,  aixl  in  many  ohere  cuntreys."  Tn  this  con- 
nexion, it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  Gild  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  exercised  no  small 
influence  over  the  early  Reformers  of  this  country;  and  thus  contributed  in  some  degree 
to  promote  that  institution  which  eventually  subverted  so  many  of  the  Gilds  themselves. 
We  have  quoted  from  a  volume  in  course  of  preparation  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Matthew  for  the 
Early  English  Text  Society,  which  will  appear  in  that  excellent  Society's  issue  for  1879. 

Gild  of  St.  John  Baptist. — The  first  charge  of  this  (did  is  to  cherish  brotherly  love. 
And  if  any  brother  falls  into  want,  so  that  he  cannot  maintain  himself,  he  shall  have,  for 
kindness''  sake,  sevenpence  every  week  from  the  Gild.  Service  shall,  once  a  year,  be 
celebrated  by  a  chaplain,  for  all  the  brethren,  living  and  dead.  No  brother  shall  be  so 
bold  as  to  do  wrong  to  any  one,  thinking  that  the  Gild  will  back  him  up.  If  he  does,  he 
shall  be  put  out  of  the  Gild  for  ever.  Every  brother  binds  himself  that,  if  he  is  wroth 
with  a  brother,  without  reasonable  cause,  he  shall  pay,  the  first  time  a  pound  of  wax  ; 
the  second  time  two  pounds  of  wax  ;  and  if  he  forgets  himself  yet  a  third  time,  he  shall 
do  what  the  Wardens  of  the  Gild,  with  12  brethren,  shall  ordain,  or  be  put  out  of  the  Gild. 
The  affairs  of  the  Gild  shall  not  be  told  to  any  one  unless,  for  the  good  of  the  Gild.  The 
Gild  has  no  goods,  other  than  what  are  raised  by  yearly  payments. 

Gild  of  Corpus  Christi. — This  was  a  famous  Gild  also  existing  in  this  city.  The  date 
of  its  origin  appears  to  have  been  1408  ;  but  it  will  be  convenient  to  speak  of  it  here. 
There  was  to  be  a  procession  every  year,  and  6  priests  were  to  be  annually  chosen  for 
masters.  New  members  were  not  to  be  required  to  take  any  oath,  but  they  were  required 
to  have  their  consciences  charged  to  make  payments  to  the  Gild.  Services  were  to  be 
held  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  Laymen  were  to  pay,  and  might  pray,  but  they  were 
to  have  no  voice  in  the  management  of  the  Gild.  Lights  were  to  be  borne  at  the  festivals; 
no  children  or  servants  were  to  be  allowed  membership.  An  account  of  the  goods  of  the 
Gild  was  to  be  given  by  the  old  Masters  to  the  new. 

This  Gild  became  very  famous,  and  had  in  a  few  years  enrolled  nearly  15,000  members. 
In  the  procession  held  in  141 5  no  less  than  96  separate  crafts  joined  ;  and  no  less  than 
54  distinct  pageants  were  prepared  and  presented  in  the  procession  by  these  crafts  :  of 
these  II  had  their  subjects  taken  from  the  Old  Testament ;  the  remainder  from  the  New. 
Ten  crafts  made  the  show  more  glorious,  by  bearing  a  vast  number  of  blazing  torches. 

There  were  no  other  returns  from  this  city  ;  although  there  is  fair  reason  to  suppose 
that  numerous  other  Fraternities  existed  in  this  city  at  this  dale. 

See  general  remarks  under  15th  Century. 

1389. — This  year  there  was  enacted  the  13  Rich.  II.  Stat.  I.  c.  8,  whereby  the  Stat, 
of  Labourers  of  the  preceding  year  was  confirmed,  and  it  was  made  clear  that  the  fixing 
of  the  prices  of  labour  at  this  juncture  (as  also  in  1349)  had  no  reference  to  the  action  of 
the  Gilds,  but  really  had  in  view  the  scarcity  of  labour  and  the  high  price  of  food. 
The  preamble  of  the  Stat,  of  this  year  says  : 

....  But  forasmuch  as  a  man  cannot  put  the  price  of  corn  and  other  victuals  in  certain,  it  is 
accorded  and  assented,  that  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  every  county  in  two  of  their  Sessions  to  be 
holden  betwixt  the  feast  of  Easter  and  St.  Michael,  shall  make  proclamation  by  their  discretion 
according  to  the  dearth  of  victuals,  how  much  every  Mason,  Carpenter,  Tiler,  and  other  Craftsmen, 
Workmen,  and  other  Labourers  by  the  day,  as  well  in  harvest  as  in  other  times  of  the  year,  after 
their  degree  shall  take  by  the  day,  with  meat  and  drink  or  without  meat  and  drink,  between  the  two 
Sessions  beforesaid,  notwithstanding  the  Stat,  thereof  heretofore  made,  and  that  every  man  obey  to 
such  proclamation  from  time  to  time  as  a  thing  done  by  Stat. 

If.tJl  Century. — It  was  during  this  century  that  the  civil  strife  between  the  wealthy 
classes — the  Patricians — and  the  manufacturing  traders,  i.e.  the  Craftsmen,  raged  with 
almost  relentless  fury  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Thus  at  Magdeburg,  in  1 301,  10  Alder- 
men of  the  Craft-Gilds  were  burned  alive  in  the  market-place.  After  the  Cologne  weavers 
had  in  1371  lost  the  "weavers'  battle"  against  the  ruling  families,  33  weavers  were 
executed,  Nov.  21 ;  on  the  day  after  also,  houses,  churches,  and  monasteries  were  searched; 
all  who  were  found  were  murdered;  lastly,  1800  of  them  were  exiled,  with  their  wives 
and  children;  and  their  hall,  "a  palace,"  was  demolished.  The  exiled  found  a  reception 
in  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  they  helped  considerably  to  raise  their  trade.  Further  examples 
might  be  enumerated. — Note  by  Brentano,  Preliminary  Essay,  1870,  p.  cxi. 

1425.- — We  have  in  the  early  part  of  this  art.  [Special  Gilds']  spoken  of  the  supposed 
Gild  origin  of  Freemasonry.  This  asso.  was  more  particularly  traced  in  the  Craft- 
Gilds.     By  3  Hen.  VI.  c.  1,  it  was  enacted  as  follows  : 

Whereas  by  the  yearly  congregations  and  confederacies  made  by  the  Masons  in  their  general 
chapiters  [and  assemblies]  the  good  course  and  effect  of  the  Statutes  of  Labourers  be  openly  violated 
and  broken,  in  subversion  of  the  law  and  to  the  great  damage  of  all  the  commons  :   Our  said  Lord 
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the  King,  willing  in  this  rase  to  provide  remedy,  the  advice  and  assent  aforesaid,  and  at  the  special 
request  of  the  said  Commons,  hath  ordained  and  estab.,  that  such  chapiters  and  congregations  shall 
not  be  hereafter  holden  ;  and  if  any  such  be  made,  they  that  cause  such  chapiters  and  congregations 
to  be  assembled  and  holden,  if  they  thereof  be  convict,  shall  be  judged  for  felons  ;  and  that  all  the 
other  masons  that  come  to  such  chapiters  and  congregations  be  punished  by  imprisonment  of  their 
bodies,  and  make  fine  and  ransom  at  the  King's  will. 

1434. — The  Emperor  Sigismund  (of  Germany),  in  his  Secular  Reformation,  complains 
that  membership  in  the  Gilds  had  now  to  be  "  grossly  bought ";  that  in  the  Town  Council 
the  Crafts  followed  with  partiality  their  own  advantages  only,  to  the  public  detriment  ; 
and  he  believed  that  the  only  remedy  would  be  their  abolition.  That  he  did  not  stand 
entirely  alone  in  this  belief  will  be  seen  from  what  soon  follows. 

1436-7. — A  petition  was  presented  from  the  II.  of  Commons  to  the  King  (Hen.  VI.) 
declaring  that  Craft-Gilds  abused  the  privileges  granted  to  them  by  enacting  Ordinances 
hurtful  to  the  common  profit  of  the  people.  The  substance  of  this  petition  forms  the 
recital  of  the  Act  wherein  and  whereby  it  was  sought  to  remedy  the  defects  complained 
of.  This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  enactments  intended  to  limit  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  the  Gilds.  , 

The  15  Hen.  VI.  c.  6  [1436-7],  recited  and  enacted  as  follows : 

Item,  Whereas  the  Masters,  Wardens,  and  people  of  the  many  Gilds,  Fraternities,  and 
other  Cos.  incorp.,  dwelling  in  divers  parts  of  the  realm,  oftentimes  by  colour  of  rule  and 
governance  and  other  terms  in  general  words  to  them  granted  and  confirmed  by  Charters 
and  Letters  Patent  of  the  King's  progenitors,  make  among  themselves  many  unlawful 
and  unreasonable  Ordinances,  as  well  of  such  things  whereof  the  cognisance,  punishment, 
and  correction  all  only  pertaineth  to  the  King,  Lords  of  Franchises,  and  other  persons, 
and  whereby  our  said  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  and  other,  be  disherited  of  their  profits 
and  franchises,  as  of  things  which  sound  in  confederacy  for  their  singular  profit  and  com- 
mon damage  to  the  people  : 

The  same  our  Lord  the  King,  by  the  advice  and  assent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal  and  at  the  prayer  of  the  Commons  aforesaid,  hath  ordained  by  authority  of  the 
same  Pari.,  that  the  Masters,  Wardens,  and  people  of  every  such  Gild,  Fraternity,  or  Co. 
incorp.  betwixt  this  and  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  next  ensuing,  shall  bring  and  cause  all 
their  Letters  Patent  to  be  Regis,  of  Record,  before  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  the  Counties, 
or  before  the  chief  governors  of  the  said  Cities,  Boroughs,  and  Towns  where  such  Gilds, 
Fraternities,  and  Cos.  be.  And  moreover  hath  ordained  and  defended,  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  from  henceforth  no  such  Masters,  Wardens,  nor  people  make  nor  use  no 
Ordinances  which  shall  be  to  the  disherison  or  diminution  of  the  King's  franchises  or  of 
other,  nor  against  the  common  profit  of  the  people  ;  nor  none  other  Ordinances  of  charge, 
if  it  be  not  first  discussed  and  approved  for  good  and  reasonable  ;  admitted  by  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  or  the  Chief  Governors  aforesaid,  and  before  them  entered  of  Record,  and  after  by 
them  1  evoked  and  repealed,  if  it  be  found  and  proved  by  them  not  lawful,  or  not  reasonable  ; 
and  that  upon  pain  to  lose  and  forfeit  the  force  and  effect  of  all  the  articles  comprised  in 
the  said  Writs  and  Charters  by  which  they  might  make  any  charters  among  themselves  ; 
and  moreover  to  lose  and  pay  x  It.  [,£10]  to  the  King  for  every  Ordinance  that  any  of  them 
doth  make  or  use  to  the  contrary,  as  often  as  he  shall  be  of  that,  by  due  process  and 
lawful  manner,  convict  of  record  before  any  of  the  said  Justices  of  Peace,  or  Chief 
Governors  of  Cities,  Towns,  and  Boroughs,  and  this  Ordinance  shall  endure  as  long  as  it 
shall  please  our  said  Sovereign  Lord  the  King. 

Herein  seems  to  have  originated  the  practice  of  enrolling  Rules  and  Regulations  with 
the  Clerks  of  the  Peace — a  practice  existing  with  Friendly  Sos.  in  our  own  time.     (See 

1503-4-) 

1477. — The  Fullers  and  Dyers  Co.  was  one  of  the  12  mysteries  of  the  incorp.  Gilds  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  The  Order  had  numerous  Rules  dated  6  May  this  year,  one  of 
which  shows  the  spirit  of  the  age  :  "No  Scotchman  born  shall  be  taken  as  apprentice, 
nor  any  such  set  to  work,  under  a  penalty  of  20s. ;  half  thereof  to  go  to  the  So.  and  half 
to  the  support  of  Tyne  Bridge."  The  Gild  was  in  existence  in  the  early  part  of  this 
(19th)  century. 

I<f.tJl  mid  15th  Centuries.— -Pike  offers  the  following  remarks  upon  the  Gilds  of 
this  period  : 

Not  the  least  curious  feature  in  the  hist,  of  our  towns  during  this  period  [1348-1485]  is  the  persistence 
of  the  Gild  Social  or  Religious,  in  its  old  form  and  in  full  vitality,  while  the  Craft- Gild  though 
still  existing  was  losing  its  orig.  character,  and  showing  signs  of  old  age.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  Ordinances  of  various  Gilds  returned  to  Pari,  in  the  year  1388.  Later  records  show 
not  only  that  the  Social  or  Religious  Gilds  continued  to  be  an  important  element  in  town  life,  but 
that  they  were  sufficiently  popular  to  obtain  new  endowments  and  a  new  constitution,  as  late  as  the 
latter  half  of  the  15th  century.  Though  there  was  much  in  their  traditions  which  was  evil,  there  was 
much  in  their  practice  which  was  good.  They  are  a  connecting  link  between  that  spirit  of  partizan- 
ship,  with  all  the  attendant  lawlessness,  which  prevailed  before  the  Conquest,  and  those  asso.  for 
mutual  aid  and  charity  which  are  the  pride  of  the  19th  century.  Of  the  ill  which  they  did  enough  has 
already  been  said ;  it  is  but  fair  to  say  a  little  of  the  benefits  which  they  conferred,  at  any  rate  in 
later  times. 

Ijt/l  Century. — During  this  century,  although  prob.  not  confined  to  it,  we  have 
evidence  of  the  process  of  enrolling  the  Gilds  in  the  Commissary  Courts.    May  this  not  have 
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been  in  consequence  of  the  Act  of  1436-7  already  cited  ?  Mr.  Henry  Charles  Coote, 
F.S.A.  (a  competent  authority),  is  of  opinion  that  "this  Regis,  was  not  ministerial  only, 
but  that  in  each  case  there  was  either  expressly  or  by  implication  a  preliminary  confirma- 
tion of  the  Rules  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  In  other  words,  the  Rules  were  certified,  to 
use  a  term  of  our  own  lime,  which  is  exactly  applicable."  When  we  come  to  consider 
the  object  of  such  enrolment  in  these  Courts,  we  have  to  remember  that  at  this  date  in  our 
history,  the  country  was  ruled  very  much  by  Ecclesiastics,  and  the  Canon  Law  ;  and  in 
all  cases  of  the  infraction  of  an  oath,  or  solemn  promise  to  pay,  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
could  enforce  performance.  Here  then  is  prob.  the  explanation  of  the  Commissary  Courts 
being  selected  for  the  purposes  of  enrolment.  The  rules  themselves  imply  that  the  object 
and  intention  of  this  confirmation  and  regis,  was  to  facilitate  the  suing  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  for  the  quarterages  and  penalties  contained  in  them.  Thus  in  the  Glovers  Gild  is 
the  following : 

Also  it  is  ordcyned  that  if  any  brother  of  the  same  fraternitie  of  the  crafte  of  glovers  be  behyntlo 
of  paiement  of  his  quarterage  by  a  yere  and  a  day,  and  his  power  the  same  quarterage  to  paie,  and  if 
he  that  do  maliciously  refuse,  that  thenne  he  be  somened  tofore  the  officiall  [«'.<•.  the  official  of  the 
Consistory  of  London],  and  by  the  Wardens  for  his  trespass  and  rebelness  of  such  manner,  duly  for 
to  be  chastised  or  pon5'ssed,  and  to  paie  the  fine  aforesaid,  and  her  (i.e.  their)  costs  of  the  Court,  as 
in  here  [their]  account  tofore  all  other  bretheren  of  the  same  craft  wellen  answer. 

The  Rules  of  the  Shearmen  [Cloth-workers]  Gild  provide  that  if  a  brother  "  breke  his 
othe  he  shall  be  punysshed  by  the  lawe  of  our  moder  holy  chirelie,"  and  "that  the  said 
wardens  do  make  certification  unto  the  officers  of  the  Bishop  of  London  ...  to  the 
intent  that  they  by  the  laws  spiritual  compel  the  said  person  so  being  rebel  and  disobedient 
for  to  pay  and  satisfy  the  said  fine." 

And  the  rules  of  the  brotherhood  of  St.  Katherine  in  the  same  strain  provide  that 
"the  names  of  all  persons,  transgressors  and  rebels,  being  bretheren  of  the  fraternity,  be 
presented  unto  the  judge  ordinary  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London." 

Fire  Ins.  Gilds. — During  the  first  half  of  this  century  there  existed  in  Schlegsiuig- 
Holstein  an  inst.  designated  Brendgilden,  originating  prob.  out  of  an  earlier  fraternal 
asso.  [Frith  Gilds  ?]  existing  in  the  middle  ages  and  known  as  "Bruderliche."  These 
latter  were  designed  to  protect  the  property  of  the  members  generally  ;  and  were 
frequently  under  the  protection  of  the  municipal  corporations.  The  Brand-Gilden  appear- 
to  have  been  a  modification  of  the  former,  and  to  have  been  a  State  or  Municipal  Asso. 
for  local  mut.  Fire  Ins.  only.     See  1585.     [Ins.,  Origin  of.] 

1503-4. — There  was  enacted  19  Hen.  VII.  c.  7,  which  recited  the  15  Hen.  VI.  c.  6 
[1436-7],  already  quoted,  and  that  this  Act  had  now  expired  ;  and  it  enacted  that  Cor- 
porations should  not  make  or  enforce  any  Ordinances  without  the  approbation  of  "the 
Chaunceller,  Tresorer  of  Englonde  &  Cheffe  Justices  of  ether  Benche,  or  thre  of  them  ; 
or  before  bothe  the  Justices  of  Assises  in  ther  cyrcuyte  or  progresse  in  that  shyre  wher 
suche  actes  or  ordinaunces  be  made,  uppon  the  peyne  of  forfeytoure  of  xl  li.  for  every  tyme 
that  they  do  the  contrarie."  No  orders  were  to  be  made  by  corporations  to  restrain  suits 
in  the  King's  Courts. 

This  last  regulation,  it  is  clear,  was  aimed  at  the  usual  regulations  in  Gilds  of  settling  all 
disputes  amongst  themselves. 

1530-1.— By  22  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4,  it  is  recited  that  the  Act  of  1503-4  was  evaded  : 
"  Sithe  whichetyme  dyvers  Wardens  and  Felowshippes  have  made  Actes  and  Ordinaunces 
that  every  prentice  shall  paye  at  his  firste  entre  in  their  comon  halle  to  the  Wardens  of 
the  same  fellowshipp  some  of  them  xk.  some  xxxj.  some  xxs.  some  xiijj.  mjd.  somevj^. 
viijd.  some  iiu.  iu')d.  after  their  owne  senester  myndes  and  pleasure  contrarie  the  menyng 
of  the  Acte  aforesayd  and  to  the  great  hurte  of  the  Kynges  true  subjectes  puttynge  their 
Childe  to  be  prentyse."  Whereupon  it  was  enacted  that  the  fees  on  apprenticeship 
should  not  hereafter  exceed  ijj.  xid.;  nor  for  his  entry  as  a  freeman  iij.r.  iiij^.,  upon  pain 
of  forfeiture  of  xl  li. 

1536. — By  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5 — An  Acte  for  avoydyng  ofExaccyons  taken  upon  Prentesis 
in  the  Cy/ies,  Boroughes  and  Towiies  corporatt— die  Stat,  of  1 5 30- 1,  and  that  of  1 503-4, 
are  recited,  as  also  the  evasion  of  these  ;  it  is  further  recited  that  Oaths  were  imposed  on 
Freemen  by  Cos.  in  fraud  of  the  said  Acts ;  and  then  enacted  that  no  oath  shall  be 
imposed  by  Cos.  in  restraint  of  keeping  shops  by  Apprentices  when  made  free  ;  nor  fees 
taken  for  freedoms  beyond  those  limited  in  Stat.  22  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4. 

1544.  —  The  members  of  the  twelve  great  City  Gilds  gave  an  illustration  of  the 
great  opulence  to  which  they  had  attained  at  this  date  by  lending  to  the  King  (Hen. 
VIII.)  the  sum  of  £21,263  6j.  8d.  towards  providing  means  for  carying  on  his  wars  in 
Scotland,  on  the  security  of  lands  mortgaged  to  them.  This,  if  a  voluntary  act — which 
it  prob.  was  not — turned  out  to  be  very  unwise,  inasmuch  as  it  excited  the  cupidity  of  the 
Crown,  and  thus  led  to  the  shameless  acts  of  confiscation  which  too  speedily  followed. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  is  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  Public  Loans  on  record. 
[Lotteries;  National  Debt  ;  Public  Loans.] 

Brentano,  reviewing  this  event  and  those  which  followed,  says  : 

From  this  period  the  extracting  of  money  from  the  Trading  Corporations  became  a  regular  source 
of  supply  to  Gov.  In  most  manifold  ways  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  James  and  Charles,  contrived 
to  screw  out  of  the  Cos.  their  wealth.    This  was  especially  managed  by  the  granting  of  patents  for 
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monopolies,  and  for  the  oversight  and  control  of  different  trades,  to  courtiers,  by  which  the  public 
suffered  quite  as  much  as  the  Cos.  During  the  Civil  War,  too,  and  the  Commonwealth,  the  Cos.  had 
to  suffer  t;rr.it  exactions  and  opressions. 

1545. — By  Stat.  37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4 — An  Acte  for  Dissolucon  of  Colledges — it  was 
recited  that  diverse  Colleges,  Free-chappelles,  Chauntries,  Hospitalles,  Fraternities, 
Brotherhoods,  Guylds,  and  Stipendary  Priests,  "having  perpetuity  for  ever,"  had  mis- 
applied the  possessions  thereof  in  various  ways  ;  and  it  was  then  exacted  that  all  the  same 
be  dissolved,  and  the  proceeds  applied  for  supporting  the  King's  expenses  in  wars,  etc., 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Crown,  etc. 

This  measure — one  of  the  early  consequences  of  the  Reformation — does  not  seem  to 
have  been  entirely  enforced  until  the  commencement  of  the  following  reign  [see  1547]. 
The  Gilds  of  London  appear  to  have  escaped  its  operations  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
Trading  Cos.  We  suspect  the  loan  of  the  preceding  year  may  have  had  some  relation  to 
this  exemption. 

1547. — By  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  14 — An  Acte  wherby  certaine  Chauntries,  Colleges,  Free 
Chapells,  and  the  Possessions  of  the  same  be  giz-en  to  the  King's  Mate- — it  is  recited  that 
superstition  and  error  in  Christian  religion  "hath  byn  brought  into  the  myndes  and 
estimacon  of  men  by  reasone  of  the  Ignoraunce  of  their  verie  trewe  and  perfecte 
salvacon  throughe  the  deathe  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  devising  and  phantasinge  vayne 
opynions  of  Purgatorye  and  masses  satisfactorye  to  be  done  for  them  which  be  departed, 
the  which  doctryne  and  vayn  opynion  by  nothing  more  is  mayntayned  and  upholden  then 
by  the  abuse  of  trentalls,  chauntries,  and  other  provisions  made  for  the  contynuance  of 
the  said  blyndness  and  ignoraunce."  It  is  then  further  recited  that  the  revenues  thereof 
had  better  be  applied  to  schools,  colleges,  etc.  The  Act  of  1545  is  recited  ;  and  it  is 
finally  enacted,  That  all  Colleges,  etc.,  existing  within  5  years  preceding  this  Pari,  and 
not  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  late  or  present  King  (except  where  exempted  by  the 
King's  Commission),  be  now  declared  in  the  actual  seisin  and  possession  of  the  King,  with 
their  lands,  and  revenues.  And  all  Brotherhoods  or  Gilds  and  their  possessions,  except 
Cos.  of  Trade,  were  vested  in  the  King.  Commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  under  the 
Great  Seal  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act,  which  were  very  sweeping,  secured  the  practical  annihilation 
of  all  the  Gilds  except  those  of  the  merchant  and  municipal  classes.  The  King's  Com- 
missioners entered  upon  their  task  with  avidity.  In  the  questions  they  addressed  to  the 
towns  were  embraced  the  following  : — 1.  Whether  or  not  they  had  any  peculiar  Brother- 
hood or  Gild  within  their  Corporation  ?  2.  Whether  they  had  any  College,  Chantry, 
Chapel,  Fraternity,  Brotherhood,  or  Gild  within  the  same  ?  .  .  .  3.  Whether  they  pos- 
sessed any  and  what  jewels,  goods,  ornaments,  chattels,  and  other  things  appertaining  to 
any  Chantry,  etc.  ?  And  lastly,  whether  they  had  any  other  yearly  profits  or  advantages 
(exclusively  of  those  already  mentioned)  which  ought  to  bring  them  within  the  Act  ? 
Further,  in  order  to  insure  correct  returns  to  the  above  queries,  the  Commissioners  were 
empowered  to  survey  all  such  Mysteries,  Crafts,  and  Corporations,  and  to  inspect  all 
evidences,  compositions,  books  of  accompts,  and  other  writings  which  they  might  possess. 

Strype,  inhised.  of  Stow  (vol.  ii.  p.  336),  says,  "This  was  a  great  blow  to  the  Corporations 
of  London  ;  nor  was  there  any  other  way  for  them  but  to  purchase  off  these  rent-charges, 
and  get  as  good  pennyworths  as  they  could  of  the  King  ;  and  this  they  did  in  the  3rd  of 
Edw.  VI.  by  selling  other  of  their  lands  to  enable  them  to  make  these  purchases.  This 
cost  the  Cos.  ^"18,700,  which  possessions,  when  they  had  thus  cleared  again,  they 
employed  to  good  uses,  according  to  the  first  intent  of  them,  abating  the  superstition." 

The  Provincial  Gilds  were  not  quite  extinguished  by  the  operation  of  this  Act,  and 
the  confiscation  it  sanctioned.  Some  of  them  at  least  continued  to  hold  their  meetings 
for  purposes  of  conviviality  and  mut.  assistance.  Blomefield  [Hist,  of  Norfolk)  mentions 
several  which  survived  — one  of  these,  in  a  Norfolk  village,  whose  lands  were  seized, 
retained  their  Gildhall  until  1650,  when  the  effects  were  sold.  These  included  30  lbs.  ol 
pewter  vessels  ;  92  lbs.  of  lead  ;  4  spits  weighing  169  lbs. ;  a  metal  pot  weighing  44  lbs. ; 
2  pots  of  brass  weighing  Sglbs. ;  and  a  brass  pan  weighing  9 lbs. — "clear  proofs  (as  has 
been  remarked)  of  the  jolly  proceedings  of  the  Gilds."  Some  of  the  lesser  Gilds  were 
indeed  so  poor  as  not  to  have  a  room  of  their  own  ;  but  most  of  them,  in  towns  and  even 
villages,  had  their  Gildhall. — Q.  R.  vol.  cxvi.  p.  323. 

1585. — We  have  again  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  North  German  States.  We  have  already  [under  date  15th  Century'] 
in  this  art.  spoken  of  the  existence  of  early  fraternal  asso.  designated  Bruderliche,  which 
we  take  to  have  been  an  adaptation  of  Frith-gilds  to  the  common  purposes  of  protecting 
the  lives  and  property  of  their  members.  These  were  existing  in  Schleswig-Holstein 
in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century  under  the  altered  designation  of  Brandgilden,  and 
appear  at  this  date  to  have  taken  the  shape  of  local  Mutual  Fire  Ins.  Asso.,  on  what  is 
now  known  as  the  State  or  Municipal  plan.  These  early  asso.  operated  under  the 
authority  of  regularly  drawn  Ordinances  :  some  stipulating  for  payment  by  the  insured  of 
instalments  by  way  of  assessment,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  indemnity  fund  ;  others 
merely  required  the  contribution  of  relief  in  kind.  The  oldest  of  these  asso.  now  existing 
appears  to  be  the  Neucndorfer  Mobiliargilde,  founded  1585.  We  take  this  to  mean  the 
Gild  for  the  Ins.  of  movable  property  estab.  at  Neuendorf. 
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In  the  City  of  Hamburg  there  were  some  of  these  asso.  existing,  one  of  which  seems  to 
have  taken  the  designation  of  the  Fetter  Contract  [Fire  Contract]  in  1591.  This  was  one 
(if  not  the  first)  of  the  earliest  distinct  Fire  Ins.  Asso.  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 
[FlRE  Ins.,   HlST.  OF.]     [HAMBURG.]     [PRUSSIA.]      [SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN.] 

Of  the  Brandgilden  founded  in  the  ancient  Duchy  of  Schlenvig-Holstein  in  the  17th 
century,  there  are  still  existing  7  j  the  most  important  being  that  of  the  nobility — 
Adeligi  t  Bram  ig  il<  ten. 

1 6th  Century. — The  Reformation  (of  this  century)  shook  the  whole  system  of  Gilds 
to  its  foundation  ;  and  this  was  especially  the  case  with  the  Religious  Gilds  of  the  laity, 
and  the  Gilds  of  the  Kalenders.  "In  England  (says  Madox,  Firtna  Burgi,  27)  these 
Religious  Gilds  have  been  judged  to  be  founded  in  superstition  ;"  and  it  was  the  same 
in  all  countries  in  which  the  Reformation  gained  ground.  The  Gilds  were  therefore 
abolished  in  all  Protestant  countries  ;  but  not  on  the  Continent,  as  in  England,  in  favour 
of  the  private  purse  of  the  King  and  his  courtiers.  On  the  contrary,  we  see  in  Northern 
Germany  and  in  Denmark,  the  property  and  income  of  these  Gilds  delivered  everywhere, 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  founders,  to  the  common  treasury  for  the  Poor,  to  Poor- 
houses,  Hospitals,  and  Schools. — Brentano,  p.  xc.     [Poor.] 

1628. — Blomefield,  in  his  Hist,  of  Norfolk,  mentions  a  Gild  which  was  "erected"  at 
Atleburgh  in  that  county,  at  which  on  Midsummer-day,  1630,  above  2000  of  the  country 
folks  were  hospitably  entertained.  It  seems  probable  that  what  we  at  this  day  know  as 
country  fairs,  with  their  shows  and  gaudy  canvas  paintings,  may  be  but  degenerated  sur- 
vivals of  the  "shows"  and  "pageants"  formerly  the  accompaniments  of  Gild  Feasts. 

1716.  — The  Courant  of  7  July  contained  the  following  advertisement  : 

For  the  continuance  of  the  Mutual  So.  the  ann.  feast  of  the  fraternity  of  St.  James  [?  St.  John's] 
at  Clerkenwell  will  be  held  as  usual  on  Wednesday  25th  inst.,  at  Jerusalem  Hall,  within  the  said 
parish.  The  sermons  to  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hendley.  Prayers  will  begin  at  10  o'clock 
exactly.  Tickets  may  be  had  at  the  Jerusalem  Tavern  on  Clerkenwell  Green  on  or  before  Saturday 
the  21st  inst.,  but  after  that  day  none  are  to  be  delivered. 

N.B. — Stewards  are  appointed  for  the  year  ensuing. 

1722. — Mr.  Alex.  Pennecuick,  "  Burgess  and  Guild  Brother" — a  well-known  literary 
man  of  that  period — compiled  The  Hist,  of  the  Blue  Blanket :  or,  Craftsmen's  Banner  ; 
containing  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Good  Town  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  Powers 
and  Prerogatives  of  the  Crafts  thereof.  This  little  book,  which  has  passed  through 
several  ed.  [2nd  17S0,  another  1832],  is  of  considerable  general  interest  ;  but  it  contains 
nothing  throwing  any  light  upon  the  phase  of  the  subject  now  under  investigation. 

1694. —  In  our  art.  Friendly  Sos.,  under  this  date,  we  have  shown  how  the  Gild 
of  Fellowship  Porters  in  Edinburgh  became  united  with  the  So.  of  Trone-men  in  the 
same  City,  and  so  took  the  form  and  shape  of  an  ordinary  Friendly  So.,  not,  however, 
without  further  changes  in  1738,  which  will  be  found  fully  detailed  in  the  same  art. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  many  of  the  early  Gilds  have  undergone  similar 
transformation  :   and  hence  have  not  died  out,  but  simply  become  modernized. 

1742. — There  was  pub.  at  Reading  :  A  History  of  the  Brotherhood  or  Guild  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  near  Basingstoke,  in  Hampshire,  by  Samuel 
Loggon,  Svo. 

1794. — The  Rep.  of  a  Committee  of  the  Ho.  of  Commons,  to  which  had  been  referred 
the  petitions  of  the  Wool-combers  of  the  West  of  England,  complaining  of  certain 
machines  constructed  for  the  combing  of  wool,  contains  the  following  :  which  indicates 
a  second  transformation — the  first  having  been  from  a  Gild  into  a  Friendly  So.  ;  the 
next  is  from  a  Friendly  So.  into  a  Trades  Union  Asso. 

If  Wool-combers  out  of  work,  by  going  into  some  county,  where  the  wool  is  not  all  worked  up, 
cannot  get  employment,  they  assist  at  the  hay  and  corn  harvest  ;  and  if  all  these  fail  they  have 
recourse  to  their  Clubs.  The  Clubs  are  supported  from  a  contribution  of  every  Wool-comber  (who  is 
willing  to  be  a  member  of  any  Club)  according  to  the  exigencies  of  their  affairs.  The  one  end  of  it 
is  to  enable  the  Wool- comber  to  travel  from  place  to  place  to  seek  for  employment  when  work  is 
scarce  where  he  resides ;  and  the  other  end  is  to  have  relief  when  he  is  sick,  wherever  he  may  be  ; 
and  if  he  should  die,  to  be  buried  by  the  Club  ;  and  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  entitle  himself  to 
be  relieved  by  these  Clubs,  to  have  a  certificate  from  the  Club  to  which  he  belongs,  that  he  has 
behaved  well  in  and  to  the  wool-combing  trade,  and  that  he  is  an  honest  man ;  but  if  he  defrauds 
anybody,  he  loses  his  claim  to  that  certificate,  and  to  the  advantage  belonging  to  it. 

Here  was  a  practical  means  of  enforcing  good  moral  conduct,  which  was  so  essential  a 
feature  in  the  early  Gilds. 

1821. — A  pamph.  by  Mr.  Gavin  Burns,  pub.  this  year,  and  which  will  be  found 
quoted  in  some  detail  under  Friendly  Sos.,  shows  almost  conclusively  how  the  F.  Sos. 
of  Scot,  had  descended  from  the  Trade  Gilds. 

1837. — There  was  pub.:  The  History  of  the  Twelve  Great  Livery  Cos.  of  London  ; 
principally  compiled  from  their  Grants  and  Records.  With  an  Historical  Essay,  and 
Accounts  of  each  Co.  ;  its  Origin,  Constitution,  Government,  Dress,  Customs,  Halls,  and 
Tmst  Estates  and  Charities;  including  Notices  and  Illustrations  of  Metropolitan  Trade 
and  Commerce,  as  originally  concentrated  in  these  Sos.  ;  and  of  the  Language,  Manners, 
and  Expenses  of  Ancient  Times ;  with  Attested  Copies  and  Translations  of  the  Cos. 
Charters.  By  William  Herbert,  Librarian  to  the  Corp.  of  London.  8vo.,  2  vols. 
Those  who  desire  to  follow  up  the  subject  will  find  much  here  to  aid  them. 
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1843. — There  was  pub.  in  Edin. :  A  Report,  etc.,  with  an  Account  of  the  Speeches 
Delivered,  ami  of  the  Gild  Prems.  Awarded  for  the  Cleanest  and  Tidiest  Kept  Houses. 
Edin.  21  October,  1842.  And  an  Appendix  containing  various  Papers  on  the  Present 
Condition  of  the  Working  Classes  of  the  Community,  and  its  Possible  Improvement. 
Edited  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Gillis. 

1849. — There  was  pub.  this  year  anon,  a  pamph  :   Gild  Reform  Movement.     Also 

The  Church  of  our  Fathers,  as  seen  in  St.  Osmund's  rite  for  the  Cathedral  of  Salisbury, 
etc.,  2  vols,  and  continuation.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  (Daniel)  Rock,  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  at  Liverpool.     From  this  we  have  quoted  in  the  preceding  article. 

1855. — There  was  pub. :  A  Dissertation  on  the  Pageants  or  Dramatic  Mysteries 
anciently  performed  at  Coventry  by  the  Trading  Companies  of  the  City,  and  other  Municipal 
Entertainments  of  a  Public  Nature.     A  work  of  very  considerable  interest.     See  1870. 

1866. — Of  one  of  the  newest  description  of  Gilds— yet  probably  descended  from  some 
of  the  very  oldest — we  may  take  Mr.  Dilke's  account  [Greater  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  265] 
of  those  flourishing  in  San  Francisco  at  this  date  : 

In  the  course  of  my  wanderings  in  the  Golden  City,  I  lighted  on  the  house  of  the  Canton  Company, 
one  of  the  Chinese  Benevolent  So.,  the  others  being  those  of  Hong  Kong,  Macao  and  Amoy.  They 
are  like  the  New  York  Immigration  Commission  and  the  Lond.  "  Societe  Francaise  de  Bienfaisance" 
combined  ;  added  to  a  theatre  and  joss-house,  or  temple,  and  governed  on  the  principle  of  such  clubs 
as  those  of  the  "Whites"  or  "Greens"  at  Heidelberg:  they  are  in  short  Chinese  trades  unions, 
sheltering  the  sick,  succouring  the  distressed,  finding  work  for  the  unemployed,  receiving  the 
emigrants  from  China  when  they  land,  and  shipping  their  bones  back  to  China  when  they  die. 

We  have  since  had  personal  opportunity  of  ascertaining  how  well  this  modern  Gild 
system  works  in  California. 

1867. — This  year  there  was  incorp.  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  New  York  Under- 
writers Gild,  which  was  to  be  constituted  by  the  combination  of  a  number  of  existing  Eire 
Ins.  Offices  taking  risks  in  common,  and  subscribing  to  a  common  fund.  It  was  in  fact  a 
Re-insurance  Co.  carried  on  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  contributing  Cos.,  which  were 
not  to  be  less  than  five.  Why  the  designation  of  "Gild  "  was  adopted  does  not  appear  ; 
but  the  fact  probably  bore  relation  to  the  existence  of  Fire  Ins.  Gilds  in  the  North  of 
Europe. 

1870. — In  Russia  Trade-Gilds  are  very  numerous.  No  man  indeed — nobles  ex- 
cepted— can  live  in  Moscow  save  by  gaining  a  place  in  one  of  the  recognized  Orders  of 
So. — in  a  Tsek,  a  Gild,  or  a  Chin.  A  Tsek  is  an  asso.  of  craftsmen  and  petty  traders, 
such  as  the  Tailoring  Tsek,  the  Cooking  Tsek,  and  the  Peddling  Tsek ;  the  members 
of  which  pay  a  small  sum  of  money,  elect  their  own  elders,  and  manage  their  own 
affairs.  The  Elder  of  a  Tsek  gives  to  each  member  a  printed  form,  which  must  be 
countersigned  by  the  police  not  less  than  once  a  year.  A  Gild  is  a  higher  kind  of  Tsek, 
the  members  of  which  pay  a  tax  to  the  State  for  the  privilege  of  buying  and  selling,  and 
for  immunity  from  serving  in  the  ranks.  A  Chin  is  a  grade  in  the  public  service  ;  parted 
somewhat  sharply  into  14  stages — from  that  of  a  certified  collegian  up  to  that  of  an 
acting  Privy  Councillor.  A  peasant  might  enter  a  Gild  if  he  could  pay  the  tax  ;  but  the 
impost  is  heavy  even  for  the  lowest  Gild  ;  and  a  man  who  comes  into  Moscow  in  search 
of  work,  must  seek  a  place  in  some  cheap  and  humble  Tsek.  He  need  not  follow  the 
calling  of  his  Tsek — a  clerk  may  belong  to  a  Shoemakers'  Tsek,  and  a  gentleman's 
servant  to  a  Hawkers'  Tsek.  But  in  one  or  other  of  these  societies  a  peasant  must  get 
his  name  inscribed,  and  his  papers  signed,  under  penalty  of  being  seized  by  the  police, 
and  hustled  into  the  ranks. — Hepworth  Dixon's  Free  Russia,  vol.  ii.  p.  184. 

In  these  regulations  we  discern  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Trade-Gilds  of  this 
country,  more  especially  to  those  of  Lond.  But  Russia  has  also  a  system  of  Social  Gilds  in 
many  respects  very  closely  resembling  our  own  early  Gilds ;  these  Asso.  are  known  as 
Artels.  They  also  are  of  ancient  origin.  Mr.  Dixon  says  :  These  early  Artels  had  very 
few  art.  of  asso.  ;  and  the  principal  were — that  the  members  formed  one  body,  bound 
to  stand  by  each  other ;  that  they  were  to  be  governed  by  a  chief,  elected  by  general 
suffrage  ;  that  every  man  was  appointed  to  his  post  by  the  Artel  ;  that  a  member  could 
not  refuse  to  do  the  thing  required  of  him  ;  that  no  one  shall  be  suffered  to  drink,  swear, 
game,  and  quarrel  ;  that  every  one  should  bear  himself  towards  his  comrade  like  a 
brother ;  that  no  present  should  be  received  unless  it  were  shared  by  each ;  that  a 
member  could  not  name  a  man  to  serve  in  his  stead,  except  with  the  consent  of  all. 
In  after  times  these  simple  rules  were  supplemented  by  provisions  for  restoring  to  the 
members'  heirs  the  value  of  his  rights  in  the  common  fund.  In  case  of  death,  these 
add.  rules  provided  that  the  subscriber's  share  should  go  to  his  son,  if  he  had  a  son ;  if 
not,  to  his  next  of  kin,  as  any  other  property  would  descend.  So  far  the  estate  was  held 
to  be  a  joint  concern  as  regards  the  question  of  use,  and  a  series  of  personal  properties 
as  regards  the  actual  ownership.  All  these  City  Artels  took  the  motto  of  "  Honesty  and 
Truth. "  An  Artel,  then,  was  in  its  origin  no  other  than  an  asso.  of  craftsmen  for  their 
mutual  support  against  the  miseries  of  city  life,  just  as  the  Commune  was  an  asso.  of 
labourers  for  mutual  support  against  the  miseries  of  country  life.  Each  sprang  in  its  turn 
from  a  sense  of  the  weakness  of  individual  men  struggling  with  the  hard  necessities  of 
time  and  place. 

Another  use  of  these  Artels  we  have  shown  under  Fidelity  Guarantee  Asso. 
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The  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Royal  Commission  on  Friendly  Sos.  this 
year,  in  their  41I1  Rep.  (pub.  1S74)  enumerate  a  number  of  Friendly  Sos.  existing 
around  the  eastern  coasts  for  the  purposes  of  providing  relief  in  the  case  of  shipwreck, 
combined  in  some  cases  with  other  benefits,  and  they  remark  hereon  : 

619. — It  is  curious  to  notice  th.it  this  practice  of  local  mut.  ins.  against  shipwreck  and  loss  by  sea 
prevails  on  the  very  same  coast,  and  in  one  case  in  the  very  same  locality,  where,  under  the  old  Gild 
form,  it  was  prevalent  500  years  ago.      Two   ShipWTCI  k    Sos.   will   be   observed  to  exist  at  the  present 

day  in  the  town  of  Lynn  in  Norfolk.  In  .Mr.  Toulmin  Smith's  "  English  ( iihls  "  three  out  of  12  Lynn 
(iil'ls  (those  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  St.  Leonard  and  the  Young  Scholars),  whose  Ordinances 
are  given,  have  a  provision  for  relief  to  poof  brethren  tailing  into  poverty  through  "  losse  of  the  sc." 

There  was  pub.  this  year  by  the  Early  English  Text  So. :  English  Gilds.  The  Original 
Ordinances  of  more  than  One  Hundred  Early  English  Gilds,  etc.  Edited  by  the  late 
Toulmin  Smith  :  with  an  Intro,  and  Glossary,  etc.,  by  his  daughter  Lucy  Toulmin  Smith. 
And  a  Preliminary  Essay  in  5  parts,  On  the  Hist,  and  Development  of  Gilds,  by  Lujo 
Brentano,     From  this  work  we  have  quoted  extensively  in  the  preparation  of  this  art. 

1871. — Mr.  Henry  Charles  Coote,  F.S.A.,  read  before  the  London  and  Middlesex 
Archaeological  So.  a  paper  :  On  the  Ordinances  of  some  Secular  Gilds  of  London,  1354  to 
1496.  This  paper  is  pub.  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Trans,  of  that  So.,  and  has  already  been 
referred  to  in  earlier  parts  of  this  art.  The  Ordinances  referred  to  are  C  in  number — 4 
relating  to  secular  Gilds  in  London,  and  2  to  Religious  Fraternities  in  Germany.  These 
important  records  were  discovered  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Daniel  Tyssen,  F.S.A.,  among  the 
records  of  the  Court  of  the  Commissary  of  London.  These  have  been  spoken  of  in  some 
detail  under  15th  century. 

Same  year,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  of  I  Dec.,  there  appeared  an  elaborate 
article  from  the  pen  of  M.  Gaston  Boissier,  under  the  general  title  of  "  Etudes  de  mceurs 
Romaines  sous  1'Empire  ;"  this  particular  section  bearing  the  designation  Les  Associations 
oiwrieres  et  charitables  dans  V Empire  Romain.  If  any  person  had  remained  in  doubt  as 
to  the  immediate  Roman  origin  of  the  Gilds  in  this  country,  the  perusal  of  this  article 
must,  we  think,  effectually  remove  it.  The  absence  of  what  we  may  fairly  term  the  Ins. 
element — except  as  to  Burials,  which  are  most  elaborately  provided  for — from  the  Roman 
Gilds  here  reviewed  is  a  noticeable  feature  ;  and  in  this  one  respect  we  think  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  did  really  amend  them.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Walford  Selby,  of  the  Public 
Record  Office,  for  drawing  our  attention  more  particularly  to  this  art. 

1872. — Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow  pub.:  Gilds  and  F.  Sos.:  being  the  Substance  of  two  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Working  Men 's  College  on  April  20  and  27,  1872.  The  author,  as  might 
be  expected,  brought  a  good  deal  of  learning  as  well  as  sympathy  to  bear  upon  his  subject. 

1873. — Mr.  John  Yeats,  LL.D.,  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  a  paper,  Gilds  and 
their  Functions,  wherein  an  excellent  summary  of  the  history  of  the  Gilds,  and  the  im- 
portant part  they  have  played  in  connexion  with  our  commerce  and  industrial  arts,  is 
furnished. — Journ.  of  the  So.  vol.  xxi.  p.  178. 

This  same  year  there  was  read  before  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  So., 
by  Mr.  J.  Holt,  a  paper  bearing  the  title  :  Societies  /or  the  Regulation  of  Trade  in 
England  and  Germany ;  wherein  the  similarity  in  the  customs  of  our  modern  Friendly 
Sos.  with  those  of  the  ancient  Gilds  is  pointed  out.  This  paper  was  afterwards  issued 
in  pamph.  form  with  notes  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Brabrook,  F.S.A. 

1879. — In  the  City  of  Henna,  this  year,  there  were  a  large  number  of  Gilds  of  the 
Industrial  Order  (Craft-Gilds)  in  operation,  as  deputations  from  "over  70"  took  part  in 
the  processions  forming  part  of  the  ceremonies  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Emperor  and  Empress's  silver  wedding. 

Eevival  of  Gilds. — In  the  preceding  review  we  have  traced  not  only  the  origin  of 
Gilds,  but  their  transformation  and  decline.  We  cannot  claim  for  this  article  that  it  is 
exhaustive.  The  inquiry  is  a  very  extended  one  ;  and  it  has  been  our  province  to  deal 
with  the  provident  rather  than  the  political  or  municipal  aspect  of  Gilds.  The  pro- 
portion which  have  died  out,  as  against  those  which  have  gone  through  the  process  of 
transformation,  is  a  point  very  difficult  to  determine.  Of  the  Gilds  of  the  City  of 
London,  which  we  have  seen  took,  at  a  very  early  period,  municipal  form,  the  facts  are  as 
follows :  76  still  survive,  73  of  which  continue  to  take  fees  for  admissions  to  freedom  ; 
36  have  halls  of  their  own — although  many  were  destroyed  by  the  fire  in  1666 ;  53  are 
trustees  for  the  administration  of  bequests  ;  20  have  almshouses  for  decayed  members 
and  their  widows  ;  and  14  have  established  and  maintain  schools  in  various  parts  of  the 
Metropolis,  or  in  the  country.  Many  are  again  paying  attention  to  the  advancement  of 
the  crafts  with  which  they  were  originally  associated  ;  and  technical  education  in  this 
respect  bids  fair  to  be  of  real  value,  and  may  lead  to  the  preservation  of  industries  which 
would  otherwise  in  the  industrial  competition  of  nations  pass  away  in  other  directions. 

But  apart  from  the  revival  of  the  early  Gilds,  there  has  been  during  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century  or  more  a  tendency  to  the  estab.  of  new  ones — mostly,  however,  under  the 
patronage  and  influence  of  the  Romish  Church.     We  will  mention  a  few  of  these. 

The  Holy  Gild  of  St.  Chad  was  estab.  in  Birmingham  in  1841,  "under  the  sanction 
of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Bishop  of  Cambysopolis,  V.A.  of  the  Central  District,  and 
Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Melipotamus."  It  had  Wardens,  Bursars,  and  Lay  Patrons,  among 
the  latter  being  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  the  Earl  of  Newburgh.     It  is  stated  in  its 
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prosp.  :  "The  Holy  Gild  of  St.  Chad  is  a  religious  and  charitable  So.,  of  which  the 
members,  under  the  appellation  of  Brothers,  are  bound  to  act  in  concert  for  the  greater 
advancement  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  also  to  contribute  periodically,  by  the  payment  of 

stated  sums,  towards  the  spiritual  and  temporal  comfort  of  one  another The 

present  Gild  is  called  Holy,  from  the  sacredness  of  the  objects  which  it  has  in  view  ; 
and  the  Gild  of  St.  Chad,  because  the  principal  church  in  the  town,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  the  Cathedral  of  the  District,  is  placed  under  the  patronage  and  will  contain  the 
relics  of  St.  Chad."  There  is  a  note  which  adds:  "There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  indulgences  which  are  attached  to  the  religious  confraternities  on  the  Continent  will 
be  extended  to  the  Holy  Gilds  estab.  in  England."  The  primary  objects  of  the  Gild 
were  declared  to  be — I.  The  glory  of  God,  and  the  advancement  of  religion.  II.  The 
relief  of  the  sick.  III.  The  burial  of  the  dead.  The  entrance  money  was  on  the  following 
scale  :  under  age  30,  2s.  6d.;  35,  5-r. ;  40,  "]s.  6d.  ;  45,  10s.  ;  50,  I2s.  6d.  ;  "no  one 
to  be  admissible  after  50  years  of  age,  as  such  persons  would  be  likely  to  become 
burthens  upon  the  Gild,  before  they  have  contributed  their  due  proportion  to  its  funds. 
The  earliest  age  at  which  a  person  can  be  received  as  a  member  is  18  years."  The 
contributions  to  the  Gdd  were  to  be  is.  6d.  p.  month,  and  is.  contribution  on  the  death  of 
any  member,  "to  secure  for  them  the  advantage  of  a  Catholic  funeral  in  the  vaults  of  the 
cathedral."  The  benefit  allowance  to  be  &s.  p.  week  during  first  6  months  of  sickness; 
4s.  during  next  6  months ;  and  2s.  6d.  weekly  during  a  third  like  period  ;  with  contingent 
but  modified  relief  during  distress.  When  admitted  a  Brother  of  the  Holy  Gild,  the  new 
member  will  kneel  and  say  :  "  /  devoutly  place  myself  under  the  patronage  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Jlfary,  St.  Joseph,  and  St.  Chad,  and  I  promise  to  observe  faithfully  the  Rules  of 
this  Holy  Gild."  The  person  will  then  be  invested  with  the  Gild  costume,  and  all  present 
will  kneel,  and  say  three  times  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Angelic  Salutation  for  the  new 
Brother.      Further : 

6.  On  one  of  the  days  within  the  Octave  of  Corpus  Christi,  to  be  fixed  upon  by  the  Chaplain,  the 
members  of  the  Gild  will  be  present  at  the  solemn  exposition  of  the  most  Holy  Sacrament,  in  their 
festive  costume,  bearing  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands,  as  a  symbol  both  of  the  heavenly  light  which 
Christ  came  to  diffuse  throughout  the  world,  and  of  the  liveliness  of  their  own  faith  in  His  presence 
upon  our  altars  ;  and  after  having  listened  to  a  discourse  on  the  subject  of  the  real  presence  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  they  will  join  together  in  endeavouring,  by  the  fervour  of  their 
devotion,  to  make  some  amends  to  their  Redeemer  for  the  unbelief  of  those  who  have  not  yet  learned 
to  know  him  "in  the  breaking  of  bread."  At  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  they  will  reverently 
approach  the  altar  and  make  offering  of  their  tapers  for  the  use  of  the  Church 

8.  On  "All  Souls  Night "  the  members  of  the  Gild  will  assemble  in  the  Gild  chapel,  and  there 
recite  the  office  of  the  dead  ;  the  chapel  being  decorated  for  the  occasion  with  the  funeral  ornaments 
of  the  Gild,  and  the  members  wearing  their  black  dresses 

9.  On  Maunday  Thursday  and  the  night  following,  the  Brothers  of  the  Gild,  if  required,  will 
devoutly  watch  in  turns  before  the  repository  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  commonly  called  the 
Sepulchre — and  all  will  wear  their  festive  dress. 

10.  The  Mortuary  Chapel  of  the  Cathedral  will  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Gild.  In  it  will 
be  erected  the  Gild  altar,  and  the  Gild  will  contribute  towards  the  expenses  of  its  decoration,  as  the 
Council  shall  think  fit. 

The  essentially  sectarian  character  of  this  Gild  is  seen  in  the  following  announcement : 
1.  As  many  of  the  most  important  duties  prescribed  by  the  Rules  of  this  Holy  Gild  necessarily 
presuppose  a  belief  in  the  doctrines,  as  well  as  a  compliance  with  the  devotional  practices  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  no  person  can  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Gild  who  is  not  a  Catholic;  and  if 
at  any  time  a  member  shall  commit  an  act  of  apostacy,  either  by  reading  his  recantation  or  frequent- 
ing places  of  heterodox  worship,  or  by  publicly  and  obstinately  maintaining  doctrines  hostile  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  he  shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Holy  Gild. 

In  1842  there  was  founded  in  London  The  Holy  Gild  of  St.  Joseph  and  our  Blessed 
Lady,  its  location  being  "Virginia  Street  East,  London."  There  was  an  ed.  of  its  Rules 
pub.  "Month  of  Mary,"  1S44,  edited  presumably  by  the  Rev.  John  Moore,  "Chaplain  and 
Perpetual  Chairman,  Permissu  Superiorum."  These  set  forth  that  this  Gild  is  a  Religious 
and  Charitable  So.,  of  which  the  members,  under  the  appellation  of  Brothers  and  Sisters, 
are  bound  to  act  in  concert  for  the  greater  advancement  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  also  to 
contribute  periodically,  by  the  payment  of  stated  sums,  towards  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
comfort  of  one  another.  "This  Gild  is  called  Holy  from  the  sacredness  of  the  objects  it 
has  in  view  ;  it  is  called  the  Gild  of  St.  Joseph  and  our  Blessed  Lady — 1.  Because  its 
members  are  generally  supposed  to  belong  to  the  industrious  classes,  of  which  St.  Joseph 
has  always  been  looked  upon  as  the  patron  in  the  Catholic  Church.  2.  Because  the 
Catholic  Church  teaches  her  children  to  fly  to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  Jesus  for  protection, 
and  frequently  to  beg  her  powerful  intercession."  There  were  to  be  six  processions,  on 
certain  Saints'  days  during  the  year,  but  these  were  of  a  religious  rather  than  a  secular 
character.  Among  the  officers  are  Almoners  of  Spiritual  Mercy,  Almoners  of  Corporal 
Mercy,  Mortuary  Director,  etc. 

Same  year  there  was  founded  The  Edinburgh  Holy  Gild  of  St.  Joseph  Friendly  So., 
instituted  "under  the  sanction  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Eastern  District 
in  Scotland."  The  Rules  declared  the  Society  to  be  of  a  threefold  character:  "being  at 
once  a  Friendly  So.  ;  a  Christian  Sodality ;  and  an  Asso.  for  Promoting  the  Domestic 
Happiness  and  General  Improvement  of  the  Industrious  Classes."  The  So.  admitted  two 
kinds  of  members:  ordinary,  "who  must  always  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith; 
and  hon.  members,  who  may  belong  to  any  religious  denomination."  There  were  to  be 
3  distinct  branches,  viz.   a  Sickness  Fund,   an  Annuity  Fund,  and  a  Life  Assu.  Fund. 
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The  Rules  are  drawn  in  considerable  detail,  and  arc  edited  by  the  Right  Kev.  Bishop 
Gillis. 

About  the  same  date  there  was  estab.  in  Blackburn  the  Holy  Gild.  It  addresses  itself 
very  much  to  the  poorer  classes,  and  says  :  "  Let  them  be  taught  to  rely  more  upon  their 
own  exertions,  and  not  to  run  seeking  f<>r  alms  from  every  one  around  them  when  the 
slightest  difficulty  occurs.      They  may  find  it  heavy  to  Contribute  their  monthly  alms  ;  but 

they  will  End  it  much  heavier,  to  their  sad  experience,  when  a  child  or  parent  is  sick  or 
dead,  and  no  fund  provided,  which  they  might  have  as  a  certainty  if  they  were  members 
of  the  Gild."     Among  the  Rules  were  the  following  : 

45.  The  Brothers  of  the  Holy  Gild  will  dine  together  during  the,  Octave  of  the  Assumption  of  our 
Blessed  Lady,  unless  otherwise  arranged ;  and  no  females  or  children  can  he  admitted.  ... 

47.  The  Gild  will  invite  all  the  Priests  in  the  neighbourhood  to  their  ann.  hospitality,  and  to  drink 
of  their  Gild  Bowl. 

48.  On  the  morning  of  the  Festival  masses  will  commence  it  the  dawn  of  day,  and  go  on  in  succes- 
sion till  the  High  .Mass,  and  each  priest  will  hi'  remunerated  by  the  Gild. 

49.  Any  Brother  not  joining  the  procession  on  that  day,  unless  sufficient  reasons  be  assigned, 
shall  be  fined  6ii. 

The  Sisters  were  not  to  receive  any  alms  during  confinement,  nor  during  sickness  arising 
therefrom.  Honorary  members  were  invited  to  join,  and  the  advantages  held  forward  to 
them  were  :  1.  He  is  subject  to  no  fines.  2.  He  participates  in  the  monthly  masses, 
the  daily  prayers  and  good  works  of  the  Gild.  3.  Two  masses  shall  be  offered  up  for 
him  in  his  last  sickness  ;  and  at  his  death  two  masses  shall  be  offered  up  for  the  repose  of 
his  soul.    4.  He  shall  if  requested  be  buried  with  the  usual  Gild  honours. 

The  preceding  are  but  types  of  many  hundreds  of  modern  Gilds  of  recent  estab.  in 
various  parts  of  the  U.K. 

A  still  more  recent  form  of  Religious  Gild  lias  been  and  is  being  estab.  in  variou 
places.  The  Railway  Gild  of  the  Holy  Cross  may  be  taken  as  a  type.  This  Gild  is  an 
association  among  members  of  the  railway  service,  who  are  also  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  who  desire,  by  mutual  conference  and  counsel,  to  help  themselves  and 
others  to  lead  a  Christian  life.  For  that  purpose  they  hold  frequent  chapters,  or 
meetings,  at  which  addresses  are  delivered,  papers  read,  and  discussion  invited  on  any 
subject  bearing  upon  a  godly  life  in  the  world,  and  the  means  whereby  it  may  be 
promoted  among  the  members,  and  commended  to  others.  Clerical  associates  are  asked 
to  join  the  Gild,  "for  the  sake  of  those  spiritual  services  which  the  clergy  only  can 
render. "  The  Gild,  though  composed  of  Churchmen,  is,  the  Rules  say,  by  no  means  an 
aggressive  or  proselytising  body.  It  would  interfere  with  no  man's  religious  convictions, 
but  it  seeks  the  irreligious  and  unconvinced.  The  Gild  consists  of  a  Provost  and  Vice- 
Provost,  a  Master,  and  Council  (elected  out  of  the  Brethren),  and  had,  in  1877,  44 
brethren,  22  clerical  associates,  12  lay  associates,  and  six  women  associates — 84  members 
in  all.  The  brethren  only  have  a  vote  in  the  management  of  the  Gild  affairs.  In  time 
the  Gild  proposes  to  throw  out  branches  in  all  the  principal  towns,  and  estab.  in  con- 
venient centres  clubs  (open  to  working  men  generally,  but  with  special  privileges  to 
railway  servants),  and  organize  services,  lectures,  instruction  classes,  and  other  machinery 
"designed  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  community."  It  maybe  mentioned  that 
the  rule  of  life  for  the  Brethren  of  the  Railway  Gild  provides  chiefly  that  they  shall  say 
private  prayers  every  morning  and  evening,  with  a  collect  daily  on  behalf  of  the  Gild, 
when  possible ;  that  they  shall  ask  a  blessing  before  and  say  grace  after  meals  ;  that 
they  shall  communicate  at  least  three  times  in  the  year,  of  which  Easter  is  to  be  one,  and 
that  they  shall  discountenance  in  every  possible  way  swearing,  intemperance,  impurity, 
dishonesty,  and  the  use  of  profane  language.  The  rule  for  associates  is  less  stringent,  as 
they  need  not  be  communicants.  There  is  neither  entrance  fee  nor  ann.  subs,  required 
of  the  members.  The  expenses  of  the  Gild  are  met  by  offertories  at  chapter  meetings, 
and  at  occasional  services  of  the  Gild,  when  so  allowed  by  the  incumbent  of  any  church. 

In  Sept.  1S77  this  Gild  held  its  anniversary  services  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  at  St. 
Stephen's,  Lewisham,  St.  Barnabas',  Pimlico,  and  other  Metropolitan  Churches.  The 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  took  place  at  8  A.  M . ;  and  there  were  evening 
prayers  and  services  at  8  p.m.     None  but  members  and  associates  were  admitted. 


Walford,  Cornelius 
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